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> I DBOKATE to yoQ a Collection of Letters writ- 

"^^ ten by one of yoarselres for the comiiiai benefit 

oi us all. They would never have grown to this 

'j use without yonr continued encomragement and 

iJc am^lBse. To me they originally owe nothing 

^ but a healthy sangnkie e(Mistitntion. Under ywr 

4 care they have thriven. To jroM they are indebted 

»for whatever strength or beauty they possess.— 

.< Wlien ELings and Ministers are forgotten, when 

^ the force and dire)Btion of personal satire is no 

^ loi^r understood, and when measures are only 

"^ felt in thdbr remotest consequences, this book will, 

I believe, be found to contain principles worthy 

^^ to be transmitted to posterity. When you leave 

^ the unliDpaired hereditary freehold to your chil- 

^ ' dren, yow do but half your duty. Both liberty 
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and property are precarious, unless the posses- 
sors hare sense and spirit enough to defend them. 
This is not the language of vanity. If I am a 
Tain man, my gratification lies within a narrow 
circle. I am the sole depository of my own se- 
cret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and, I may tmly affirm, a labori- 
ous zeal for the public sendee, has giren me any 
weight in your esteem, let me exhort and coig'ure 
you, never to suffer an invasion of your political 
constitution, however minute the instance may 
appear, to pass by, without a determined, perse- 
vering resistance. Ofle precedent creates ano- 
ther. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine. — 
Examples are supposed to justify tfab most dan-r 
gerous measures; and where they do not suit 
exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be 
assured that the laws which protect us in our 
civil rights, grow out of the constitution, and 
they must fUl or flourish with it This is not the 
cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual^ 
but the common interest of every man in Britain. 
Although the King should continue to^ support 
his present system of government, the period i^ 
not very distant, at which you will have the 
means of redress in your own power. It may be 
nearer, perhaps, than any of us expect ; and I 
would warn you to be prepared for it The Kingf 
may possibly be advised to dissolve the present 
parliament a year or two before it expires of 
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ttmne, and precipitate a new eleodoa, in hopes 
of taking tlie nation by snrprifle.^ If anch a mea- 
snre be in agitetibn, tliia Yery cantion may fiefeat 
ei prevent it. 

I cannot donbt that yon will nnaninunisly aa- 
Bert the freedom of election, and yindicata your 
exclnsire right to* choose year representatiTea.. 
Bnt other questions have been started, on which, 
your determination should be equally clear and 
nnanimoos. Let it be impressed npon yonr minds,' 
^t it be instilled into yonr children, that the li- 
berty of the press is the pattadiMKlk of all the cnril^ 
political, and rdigious rights of an Englishman : 
and that the right of jnriea to retnm a general 
yerdict, in all cases whatsoeyer, is an essential 
part of our constitution, not to be controlled or 
limited by the Judges, nor, in any shape, ques- 
tionable by the legislature. The power of King, 
JjordSp and Commons- is not an arbitrary power. 
They are the trustees, not the ownera of the^ 
estate. The feesimple is in us. They ciginot 
alienate. They cannot waste. When we say' 
that the Legislature is wpremef we mean, that it 
is the highest poorer known to the constitation;> 
that it ia the highest, in comparison with the 
other subordinate powers established by the- 
laws. In ibis selkse, the word mpreme is rela- 
tive, not absolute. The power of the Legislature 
is limited, not only by the general rules of natu- 
ral justice, and the welfare of the community, but- 
by the forms and principles of our particular con-* 
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stitutioB. If tkis doetrine be not true, we mast 
admit tbat Kmg,, liords, ahd CommoBS bave no 
rule to direct their resoluticHia, but merely tbeir 
own will and pleasure. They might unite the 
legislatiye and exeeutive power in the same 
hands, and diasolve the constitatidn by an act of 
parliament But i am persuaded you will not 
leave it to the choice of seven hundred persons, 
notoriously corruptee! by the Crown, whether 
seven millions of tiieir equals shidl be freemen or 
slaves ? The certamty of forfeiting their own 
rights, when they sacrifice those of the nation, b 
BO check to a brutal, degenerate mind. Without 
InsistiBg upon the extravagant coiicession made 
to Harry the Ei^thy there are instances, in the 
history of other ^odntvies, of a formal, deliberate 
surrender of the public liberty into the hands of 
the sovereign. If England does not share the 

. same fote, it is because we have better resources 
than in the virtue of either house of parliament. 
I said that the liberty of the press is the pdtta- 
dium of adl your rights, and that the right of the 
juries to return a general verdict is part of your 
constitution. To preserve the whole system,'yoa 
must correct your Legislature. With regard to 
any influence of the constituent over the conduct 
of the representative, there hi little difference 
between a seat in parliament for seven years and 

~ a seat for life. The prospect of your resentment 
is too remote ; and although the last session of a 
septennial parliament be usually employed in 
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courting the fa^mur o£ the people, consider that, 
at tkki rale, your represeDtatives have six yean 
for offence, and but om» for atonement A death- 
bed repentance seldpia reaches to restitution. If 
yoa reflect that, in the changes of administration 
which "have marked and disgraced the present 
leign, Uthongh your warmest patriots have, in 
their tnm, been invested with the lawful and un- 
lawful authority of the Crown, and though other 
reliefo or improvements have been held forth to 
the people, yet, that no one man in office has ever 
promoted or encouraged a bill for shortening the 
duration of parliaments, but that (whoever was 
miuBter) the opposition to this measure, ever 
since the septennial act passed, has been con- 
stant and uniform on the part of Government — 
You cannot but conclude, without the possibility 
of a doubt, that long parliaments are the founda- 
tion of the undue influence' of the Crown. This 
influence answers every purpose of arbitrary 
power to the Crown, with an expense and op- 
pression to the people, which would be unneces- 
sary in an arbiti:ary government. The best of our 
ministers find it the easiest and most compendi- 
ous mode of conducting the King's affairs ; and 
all ministers have a general interest in adhering 
to a system, which, of itself, is sufiBcient to sup- 
port them in office, without any assistance from 
personal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or 
experience. It promises every gratification to 
avarice and ambition, and secures impunity. — 
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These are truths unquestioiiable. If they mikef 
ho impression, it is because they are too Tulgar 
and notorious. But the inattention or indiifer* 
ence of the nation has continued too long« You' 
are roused at last to a sense of your danger.^ ' The* 
remedy will 'SOon be in your power. If* Jtmtur 
lives, you shall often be reminded of it. If, when* 
the opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do^ 
your duty to yourselves and to posterity, to God 
and to your country, I shall have one consolation- 
left, in common wiUi the meanest and basest of 

mankind: Civil liberty may still last the lifer 

of 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER I. 

AODaESSED TO THE 

Printer of the PMic Adeeriieer. 

siSL, Janaary 21, 1709. 

The sabmuflkm of a free people to tlio*eiL«oathre 
tathorttj of goTermnent is no more than « ooaipliaiioe 
with laws which they tfaemoelvefl ba?e enaoted. While 
tbe national hononr is firmlj maintained abroad, and 
wblle justice is impartiaUy administered at hone, the 
obedience of the sabjeet will be Tolnatary, eheerfal, 
and, I might almost say, nnlimited. A generous na- 
tion is gradtefol eren for tbe presenration of its rights, 
and willingly extends the respect due to the office of a 
good prince into an aieetion for his persoa* Loyalty 
in the heart and understanding of an Bngiishman is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws, Pire- 
jodioes and passion haTo sometimes carried it to a ori- 
minal length ; and, whaterer fineigners may imagine, 
we know that Englishmen hare erred as much in mis- 
taken seal for particular persons and fsmiliei as they 
ever did in defence of what they thought most dear 
and interesting to themselves* « ^ 

It natnraOy fills us with resentment to see such a 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the history of 
a free people, whose rights have been inTa^ed, we are 
interested in their cause. Our own feelings tell us 
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how long tbey oagfat to have sabmitted, and at what 
moment it would have been treachery t9 tbemseives 
not to have resisted. How mnch warmer will be oar 
resentment if experience should bring the fatal exam- 
ple home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alarming enough to 
rouse the attention of every man who pretends to a 
concern for tfaev^public welfare. Appearances justify 
suspicion ; and when the safety of a nation is at stake, 
suspicion is a just ground of inquiry. Let us enter 
into it with candour and decency. Respect is due to 
the station of ministers ; and if a resolution must at 
last be taken, there is none so likely to be supported 
with firmness as that which has been adopted with 
moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government that, to be 
acquainted with the merit of a ministry, we need only 
observe the condition of the people. If we see them 
obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, 
united at home,- and respected abroad, we may reason- 
ably presume that their affairs are conducted by men 
of experience, abilities, and virtue. ' If, on the con- 
trary, we see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatis- 
faction, a rapid deoay of trade, dissensions in all parts 
of the empire, and a total loss of respect in the eyes 
of foreign powers, we may pronounce, without hesita- 
tion,, that the government of that country is weak, dis- 
tracted, and corrupt. The multitude, in all countries, 
are patient to a certain point. Ill usage may ronse 
their indignation, and hurry them into excesses ; bnt 
the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never was an instance of a change, in the circumstances 
and temper of a whole nation, so sudden and extraor- 
dinary as that which the misconduct of ministers bns, 
within these few years, produced in Great Britain. 
When our gracious Sovereign ascended the throne we 
were a flourishing and contented people. If the per- 
sonal virtues of a king could havo insured the happi- 
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Ben of bb sabjecfs, the scene could not hvwe altered 
10 entirely «a it has dose. The idea of oDitiog all par- 
ties, of trying all characters, and distribating ^ offices 
of state by rotation, was gracioas and benerolent to an 
extreme, thoagh it has not yet produced the many 
ttlatary effects whiph were intcDded by it. To say no- 
tkiog of the wisdom of saoh a plan, it nndonbtedly 
arose from an onbonnded goodness of heart, in which 
foDy had no share. It was not a capricioas partiality 
to new faces ; it was not a natoral torn for low intrigne ; 
Bor was it the treacherons amasement of donUe and 
triple negotiations. No, Sir, it arose fit>m a oontimted 
anxiety, in the purest of all possible hearts, for the 
general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the erent has 
not been answerable to the design. After a rapid sue- 
cession of changes, we are reduced to that state which 
hardly any change can mend. Yet there is no extremity 
of distress which, of itself, ought to reduce a great na* 
turn to despair. It is not the disorder, but the physi- 
cian: it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous cir> 
comstancea ; it is the pernicious baud of gOTemment 
which alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraordi- 
nary depth of obsenration, we need only mark how the 
principid departments of the state are bestowed, and 
look no further for the true cause of every mischief 
that befalls us. 

The* finances of a nation sinking under its debts and 
expenses are committed to a young nobleman already 
rained by play. Introduced to act under the auspices 

* The Dnke of Grafton took thcjofllce of Secretary of State 
with^an engagement to support the Manjnis of Rockingham't 
tdministration. He resigned, however, in a little time, ander 
pretence that he could not act witliont Lord Chatham, nor 
i>c9ur to see Mr. Wilkes abandoned: bnt that under Lord 
Chatham he would act in emtf crffice. This was the signal of 
Lord Rockingham's dismission. When Lord Chatham came 
in, the Doke got possession of the Treasury. Reader, mark 
the conseqoeBce. 
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of ^>rd Cbatbam, and left at the bead of afiiun by 
tliat nobleman's retreat, he beoame Minister^ bj aooi^ 
dent : but deserting the {H'iooiples and professions whieh 
gave him a moment's popalarity, we see him, from eyery 
honoarable engagem^mt to the pnblie, an apostate bj 
design. As for business, the world yet knows nothing 
of iiLt talents or resolution ; unless a wayward, wftrer- 
ing inoonsistency be a mark of genias, and oaprice n 
demonstration of spirit. It may be said, perhaps, that 
it is his Graoe's provinoe, as sorely it is his passion, 
rather to distribute than to save the pnblio money; 
and that while Lord North is Chanoellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the First Lord of the Treasnry may^be as 
thoughtless and extravagant as he pleases. I hope, 
however, he will not rely too mnoh on the fertility of 
Lord North's genius for 6oanee: his Lordship is yet 
to give us the first fruits of his abilities. It may be 
candid to suppose that he has hitherto ▼olnntarily oon*> 
cealed his talents, utending perhaps to astonish the 
world, when we least expect it, with a knowledge of 
trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of resources^ 
equal to the necessities, and far beyond the hopes of 
bis country. He must now exert the whole power of 
his capacity, if he would wish us to forget that, since he 
has been in office, no plan has been formed, no system 
adhered to, nor any one important measure adopted 
for the relief of public credit If his plan for the eer'- 
vice of the current year be not irrecorerably fixed on, 
let me warn him to think seriously of consequences be- 
fore he ventures to increase the puUio debt Outraged 
and oppressed as we are, this nation will not bear, after 
a six year's peace, to see new millions borrowed, with- 
out an eventnal diminution of debt, or reduction of 
ioterest The attempt might rouse a spirit of resent- 
ment, which might reach beyond the sacrifice of a 
Minister. As to £e debt upon the civil list, the people 
of England expect that it will not be paid without a 
strict inquiry how it was incurred. If it must be paid 
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bj PcrllaBfliit, let me edriee the dnnoeilor of the Ex> 
eheqner to thmk of sone better expedient than a lot- 
terj. To sapport an espeurire war, or in circmn- 
■tuoea 4^ absolnte neceasity, a lottery may perhaps be 
aOowable ; bat, besides that, it is at all times the verj 
werst way of ndsing money upon the people, I t^ink 
it in beoomes the royal dignity to hare the debta of a 
King pnmded for like the repairs of a ooontry bridge, 
or a deeayed hospitaL The management of the King's 
affinrs in the House of Commons cannot be more dis' 
graeed than it has been. A leading minister * repeat- 
edly eailed down for ahselnte ignorattoe, ridicnlona 
notions ridieoloiisly withdrawn, deliberate plans dis- 
ooaoerted, mnd a week's preparation of graoef ol ortitory 
hMt in a moment, give ns some, thongh not adequate, 
ideas of Lend North's parliamentary abilities and inflo- 
enee. Yet, before he had the mislbrtime of being Chan- 
c^or of the Exchequer, he was neither an object of 
derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity to his 



A series of inconsistent measores has alienated the 
colonies from their daty as sabjects, and from their 
natural affisctions to their oommon bonntry. When 
Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the treasniy, 
he Mt the impossibility of Great Britain's snpporting 
Mch an establishment as her former snooesses had made 
indiqpensaide, and at the same time of giving any sen- 
siUe relief to foreign trade, and to the weight of the 
poblic debt. He thoaght it eqoitable that those parts 
•f the empire which had benefited most by the expenses 
of the war sboold contribate something to the expenses 
•f the peace, and he had no donbt of the constitntional 
right Tested in Parlimnettt to raise the contribntion. 
Bet, nnfortonately for this eoontry, ^r. Grenville was 
tt any rate to be distressed, beoanse he was minister ; 
■ad Mr. Pittt and Lord Camden were to be the patrons 

• * This happened fireqaently to poor Lord North. 
t Yet JuHiut has been called the partisan of Lord Chat< 
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' of America, beoaase they were in opposition. Tlieir 
declaration gave spirit and argnmefit to the colonies y 
and while, perhaps, the j meant no more than the ruin 
of a ministerj thejv in effect, divided one half of the 
empire from the other. 

. Under. one administration the stamp act is made; 
under the second it is repealed ; under the third, in 
spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the co- 
lonies is invented, and a question revived which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In these circum- 
stances a new office is established for the business of 
the plantations, and the Earl of Hillsborough called 
forth, at a most critical season, to govern America* 
The phoice at least announced to us a man of superior 
capacity and knowledge. Whether he be so or not, let 
his despatches, as far as they have appeared, let his 
measures, as far as they have operated, determine for 
him. In the former we have seen strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and vio- 
lent censures without dignity or moderation ; but nei- 
ther correctness in the composition, nor judgment in 
the design. As for bis measures, let it be remembered 
that he was called upon to conciliate and unite ; and 
that, when he entered into office, the most refractory 
of the colonies were still disposed to proceed by tbe 
constitutional methods of petition and remonstrance. 
Since that period they have been driven into excesses 
little short of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered 
from reaching the throne ; and the continuance of one 
of the principal assemblies rested upon an arbitrary 
condition *, which, considering the temper they were 
in, it was impossible they should comply with ; and 
which would have availed nothing as to the general 

. question if it had been complied with. So violent, and, 
I believe, I may call it so unconstitutional, an exertion 
of the prerogative, to say nothing of the weak injudi- 

* That they should retract one of their resolutions, and 
erase tbe entry of it. 
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ci«iu. terms in.-vrfaicfa it. wu ooovejed, gives as as 
humble an opinion of his Lordship's capacity as it does 
of his temper and moderation. While we are at peace 
with other nations, oar military force may, perhaps, be 
spared to sapport the Earl of Hillsboroagh's measures 
in America. Whenever that force shall be necessarily 
withdrawn or diminished, the dismission of saoh a mi- 
nister will neither console as for his impradence, nor 
remove. the settled resentment of a people who, com- 
plaining of an act of the legislatore, are oatraged by an 
unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, and, sapportiog 
their claims by argument, are insalted with declama- 
tion. 

Drawing lots would be a prodent.and reasonable 
i^ethod of appointing the officers of state, compared 
to a late disposition of the secretary's office. Lord 
Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and temper 
of the soathem courts ; Lord Weymouth was equally 
unqualified for either department* ; by what unacoount" 
able caprice has it happened that the latter, who pre« 
tends to no experience whatsoever, is removed to the 
most important of the two departments, and the former, 
by preference, placed in an office where his experience 
can be of no ase to him? Lord* Weymouth had distin^ 
guished himself, in his first employment, by a spirited, 
if not judicious conduct. He had animated the civil 
magistrate beyond the tone of civil authority, and had 
directed the. operations of the army to more than mili- 
ary execution. Recovered from the errors of. his 
youth, from the distraction of play, and the bewitch- 
ing smiles of Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole 
strength of hb clear unclouded faculties in the service 
of the crown. It was not the heat of. midnight ex- 
oesses, nor ignorance of the laws, nor the furious spirit 

* It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while am- 
baMador in France, bad quarreled with the Dake of Choiaeul'; 
and that therefore he was appointed to the Northern Depart- 
ment oat of compliment to the French Minister. 
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of the homae of Bedf«rd ; iio» bit, wfiea this respectaUe 
Minister interposed his authority between the magis- 
trate and the people, and signed the mandate, on which, 
for anght be knew, the lives of thousands depended, 
he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, sap- 
ported bj the best of his jadgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to 
the bravery and generosity of the commander in chief* 
at the expense of hb nnderstanding. They who love 
him least make no qnestion of his courage, while his 
friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his disposition. 
Admitting him to be as brave as a total absence of all 
feeling and reflection can make him, let as see what 
sort of merit he derives from the remainder of his cha- 
racter. If it be generosity to accamnlate in bis own 
person and family a number of lucrative employments ; 
to provide^ at the public expense, for every creature 
that bears the name of ^Manners; and, neglecting the 
merits and services of the rest of the army, to heap 
promoti<His upon his favourites and dependents; the 
present commander in chief is the most generous man 
alive. Nature has been sparing of her gifts to this 
noble Lord; but where birth and fortune are united, 
we expect the noble pride and independence of a man 
of spirit, not the servile humiliating complaisanoe of 
a courtier. As to the goodness of his heart, if a proof 
of it be taken from the facility of never refusing, what 
conclusion shall we draw from the indecency of never 
performing? And if the discipline of the army be ia 
any degree preserved, what thanks are due to a man, 
whose cares, notoriously confined to iUlmg up TacaA- 
eies, have degraded the office of commander in ohief 
into a broker of commissions ? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say that this 
country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that 1)0 expense should be spared to secure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat. 

• The late Lord Granby. 
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The par9 and imiMurtial admrnirtfatioii of joitice is, 
perhaps, the firmett bond to lecve • choerfol tolNnia- 
wm of the people, md to engage |heir afteetioaa to 
go? eraaent. It is not sofficiflDt that qaestioBS of pri- 
vate right or wrong are jvstlj decided, oor that jodges 
are superior to tbi Tileness of peenaiary eormptioo. 
Jefferies himself, when the oonrt had no interest, was 
aa vprigfat jodge. A oonrt of justice maj be subjeei to 
asother sort of bias, more important and pemieions, as 
H reaohes bejond the interest of individuals, and affeets 
tiie whole oommnnitj. A judge under the iaAueoee of 
geremment may be honest enough in the decision' of 
private causes, yet a traitor to the paMic When a 
victim is marked out by the nainistry, this judge will 
offer himsrif to perform the aaerifiee. He will not 
wruple to prostitate his dignity, and betray the sane- 
tity of his oliee whenever an arbitrary point is to he 
carried for government, or the resentaaent of a court 
to be grati&d. 

These principles and proceedings, odioua and con*, 
temptible as they are, in effect are no less injudicious. 
A wise and generous people are roused by every ap- 
pearance of oppressive, unoonstitntional measures, whe- 
ther those measures are supported only by the power of 
government, or masked under the forms of a court of 
joatioe. Prudence and self-preservation will oblige 
the most moderate dispositions to make common cause 
even with a man whose conduct they censure, if they 
aee him proseouted in a way which the real spirit of 
the laws* will not justify. The facts on which these re- 
■Hffks are founded are too notorious to require an ap-. 
plicataon. 

Hus, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt; her revenues wasted*, 
Wr trade declining ; the affection of her colonies ali- 
ooated ; the duty of the magistrate transferred to the 
Mldiery ; a gallant ahny, which never fought uawill- 
ingly but against their fellow-sttbjeote, mouldering 
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awaj fer want of the direction of a man of oommon 
abilities and epirit ; and, in the last instance, the ad- 
ministration of justice become odions and suspected 
to the whole body of the people. This deplorable 
scene admits of bat one addition ; that we are governed 
hy counsels from which a reasonable man can expect 
no remedy bat poison ; no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it 
were possible for us to escape a crisis so fall of terror 
and despair, posterity will not believe the history of 
the present times. They will either conolnde that onr 
distresses were imaginary, or that we had the good for- 
tune to be governed hymen of acknowledged integrity 
and wisdom: they will not believe it possible that their 
ancestors coald have sarvived or recovered from so 
desperate a condition, while a duke of Grafton was 
Prime Minister, and Lord North Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hillsborough Secre- 
taries of State, a Granby Commander in Chief, and a 
Mansfield Chief Criminal Judge of the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER II. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser, 
SIR, January 2jS, 1769. 

The kingdom swarms with such numbers of felonious 
robbers of private character and virtue, that no honest 
or good man is safe ; especially as these cowardly base 
assassins stab in the dark, without having the courage 
to sign their real names to their malevolent and wicked 
productions. A writer who signs himself Junius ^ in 
the Public Advertiser of the 2Ut instant, opens the 
deplorable situation of his country in a very affecting 
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r : with a pompons parade of his candoDr and 
dfeeencj, he tells ns that -vre see disseosions in all parts 
of the empire, a nniversal spirit of distrust and dissa- 
tisfaction, and a total loss of respect towards as in the 
ejes of foreign powers. Bat this writer, with all his 
boasted candoar, has not told as the real caase of the 
erils he so pathetically enamerates. I shall take the 
libertj to explain the oaose for him. Janios, and sach 
miters as himself, occasion all the mischief complained 
of, by falsely and raalicioasly tradaoing the best cha- 
neters in the kingdom. For when oar deluded people 
at home and foreigners abroad read the poisonons and 
isflammatory libels that are daily published with im- 
pnaity, to vUify those who are any way distinguished 
by their good qualities and eminent yirtues ; wheo they 
find no notice taken of, or reply giren to these slan- 
derooB tongaes and pens, their condasion is that both 
the ministers and the nation have been fairly described, 
and they act accordingly. I think it therefore the 
doty of every good citizen to stand forth, and endea< 
voar to ondeceiye the public, when the vilest arts are 
made use of to defame and blacken the brightest eha- 
racters among us. An eminent author affirms it to be 
almost as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, 
without attempting his justification, as to be the author 
of the calumny against him. For my own part, I think 
it a sort of misprision of treason against society. No 
man, therefore, who knows Lord Granby, can possibly 
hear so good and great a character most vilely abused, 
without a warm and just indignation against this Ju- 
nius, this high priest of envy, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness, who has endeavoured to sacrifice our be- 
loved commander in chief at the altars of his horrid 
deities. Nor is the injary done to his Lordship alone, 
hut to the whole nation, whioh may too soon feel the 
contempt, and consequently the attacks, of our iate 
Meniies, if they can be induced to helieve that the 
penon on whom the safety of these kingdoms so much 
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depends, ii uieqtal to his high itetioo, and detlitote irf 
those qnalitieft which form a good genoraL One wooM 
have thought that his Lordship's services in the oaase 
of his oonntrj, from the battle of Colloden to his most 
glorioos conclasion of the late war, might have entitled 
him to common respect and decency at least; bat this 
uncandid indecent writer has gtme so far as to tortt 
one of the most amiable men of the age into a stnpid, 
unfeeling, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, of 
a personal courage, hot void of those essential quali- 
ties which distingnish the commander from the com- 
mon soldier. 

A very long, nnintermpted, impartial (I will add, 
a most disinterested) friendship with Lord Granbj 
giv^s me the right to affirm that all Janius's assertions 
are false and scandalons. Lord Granby's courage, 
thongh of the brightest and most ardent kind, is among 
the lowest of his nmnerons good qualities : he wan 
formed to excel in war, by natare's liberality to his 
mind as well as person. Educated and instructed bj 
his mos^ noble father, and a most spirited as well as 
excellent scholar, the present Bishop of Bangor, he 
was trained to the nicest sense of honour, and to the 
truest and noblest sort of .pride, that of never doing or 
suffering a mean action. A sincere love and attaich- 
ment to his king and country, and to their glory, first 
impelled him to the field, where he never gained aught 
but honour. He impaired, through his, bounty, his 
own fortune ; for his bounty, which this writer would 
in vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of the 
human affections ;- it flows from a heart melting to 
goodness, from the most refined humanity. Can a man, 
who is described as unfeeling and void of reflection, 
be constantly employed in seeking proper objects en 
whom to exercise those glorioos virtues of oompassien 
and generosity? The distressed oflicer, the soldier, the 
widow, the orphan, and a long list besides, know that 
vanity has no share in his frequent donations ; be gives. 
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beosBM he feelf iheir diit rw i w . Nor has be eter 
beee rqieciou with om head to be boaatifal with the 
other. Yet thk vaoeadid JoidiM wonld innmiate that 
tbe digniij of the ooamander in oblef ia deprared into 
tiM base oliiee of a eemmisaioii broker; that b, Iioid 
Gruhy bargsiiia tor the aale of oonunianoBa ; for it 
mast hare ttia weaniag, if it has ao j at all. But where , 
if the mum liviog who ean |iutlj oharge his Lordship 
with sneh mean praotioes? Whj does oot Jamas pro- 
doee 1dm f Jngtos knows that he has no other means 
of woanding this hero, than from some missile wea- 
pon, shot fWm an obsoore oomer. He seeks, as all 
soeh defiuBAtory writers do, 

ipargere fxtcm 

In vtiigum ambiguat, 

to raise snspioion in the minds of the people. Bat I 
hope that my eonnti^en will be no longer imposed 
npon bj artffd and designing men, or bjr wretches, 
who, benkinpts in bosiness, in fame, and in fortune, 
mean nothing more than to inyolve this coontry ia the 
same oommon nun with themselTos. Henoe it is that 
they are eonstantly aimmg their dark and too often 
£itai weapons against those who stand forth as the 
hahraik of oar national safety. Lord Granby was too 
ooBspiettoBB a mark not to be their objeet. HeisneiLt 
attadted for being anfidthfol to his promises and en- 
gagements. Where are Janias's proofs T Although I 
ooold give some instances where a breach of promise 
woold be a Tirtae, espeoiany in the case of those who 
woold pervert the open nnsospeoting moments of con- 
TiTial mirth into sly insidioas applications for prefer- 
ment otpartysystems, and would endeavoor to surprise 
a good man, who cannot bear to aee any one leare him 
dissatisfied^ into nngvarded promises* Lord Gcanhy's 
attentioo to his own family and relations is called self- 
iih. Had he not attended to them, when fur and jnst 
opportonities presented themselTCs, I shoidd hare 
tbooght him unfeeling^ and void of reflection indeed. 
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How are any mao^s friends or relations to be provided 
for, but from the in0Qence and protection of the patron? 
It is unfair to suppose that Lord Granbys friends hare 
not as much merit as the friends of anj other gre^t 
man. If he is generous at the public expense, as Jo- 
nius iDTidiooslj calls it, the public is at no more ex- 
pense for his Lordship's friends than it would be if 
any other set of men possessed those offices. The 
charge is ridiculous ! 

The last charge against Lord Granbj is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the di-' 
rection of a man of common abilities and spirit. The 
present condition of the army gives the directest lie to 
his assertions. It was nerer npon a more respectable 
footing with regard to discipline and all the essentials 
that can form good soldiers. Lord Lig6nier delivered 
a firm and noble palladium of our safeties into Lord 
Granby's hands, who has kept it in the same good 
order in which he received it. The strictest care has 
been taken to fill up the vacant commissions with such 
gentlemen as have the glory of their ancestors to 8up> 
port, as well as their own ; and are donUy bound to 
the cause of their king and country, from motives of 
private property, as well as public spirit. The adjutant* 
general, who has the immediate care of the troops after 
Lord Granby, is an ofiicer that would do great honour 
in any service in Europe, for his correct arrangements, 
good sense, and discernment upon all occasions, and 
for a punctuality and precision which give the most 
entire satisfaction to all who are obliged to consult 
him. The reviewing generals, who inspect the army 
twice a year, have been selected with the greatest care, 
and have answered the important trust reposed in them 
in the most laudable manner. Their reports of the con- 
dition of the army are much more to be credited than 
those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for his 
shameful aspersions, by asking pardon of Lord Granby 
and the whole kingdom, whom he has offended by bis 
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abominable scandals. lo short, to tarn Jotting's own 
batteiy against him, I most assert, io bis own words, 
" that be bas given strong assertions witboot proof, 
declamation without argument, and violent censures 
witbont dignitj or jnoderation." 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LTITTER III. 



Sir WiUiam Draper, Knight of the Bath. 
SIR, . FebrnaryT, 1709. 

Your defence of Lord Granbj does honour to the 
goodness of jour heart. You feel, as you ought to do,, 
for the reputation of jour friend, and yon express your- 
self in the warmest language of your passions. In any 
other cause, I doubt not, you would have cautiously 
weighed the, consequences of committing your name to 
the licentious discourses and malignant opinions of the 
world. But here, I presume, you thought it would be 
a breach' of friendship to lose one moment in consultr 
iog your understanding; as if an appeal to the pubijo 
were no more than a military coup de main; where a 
brare man has no rules to follow but the dictates of his 
courage. Touched with your generosity, I. freely for- 
live the excesses into which it has led you; and, far 
from resenting those terms of reproach, which, consi- 
dering that yon are an advocate for decorum, yon have 
heaped upon me rather too liberally, I place them to 
the aocount'of an honest, unreflecting indignation, in 
«hich your cooler judgment and natural polUeness had 
no concern. ' I improve of the spirit with which you 
have given your name to the public; and, if it were a 
proof of any thing but spirit, I should have thought 
Bjaelf bound to follow your example. 1 should have 
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hoped that ereo my naiM might otrry Mine aikhority 
with it, if I had not aeen how very litfie weight or oon- 
sideration a printed paper receiTes even from tbe re> 
ipecUble signatare of Sir William Draper. 

YoQ begin with a general assertion, that writen, 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the pablio evils 
we complain of. And do joa reallj think. Sir IVil- 
liam, that the licentious pen of i^political writer is able 
to prodnoe sooh important effects? A little calm re- 
flection might have shown jon that national oalamities 
do not arise from the description, bat from the real 
character and conduct of ministers. To have siq>ported 
your assertion, yon shoold have proved that the pre- 
sent ministry are nnqoestionably the b€tt amd brigkUst 
characters of the kingdom ; and that, if the affections 
^ of the colonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been 
shamefolly abandoned, if commerce languishes* if pnb- 
.lic credit is threatened with a new debt, and your own 
Manilla ransom most dishonoorably given np, it has all 
been owing to the malice of political writers, who will 
not suffer the best and brightest characters (meaning 
still the present ministry) to take a sing;le right atep 
for the honoor or interest of the natioD. 'But it seems 
you were a litUe tender of coming to particulars. Yonr 
conscience insinuated to you that it would be pradent 
to leave the characters of Grafton, North, HiUsboroogh, 
Weymouth, aad Mansfield to shift for themselves ; and 
truly. Sir William, the part yon ioos undertaken is at 
least as.mnch as yon are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's courage, we are 
yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge na- 
ture has been so very liberal to his mind. If yoa have 
served with him, you ought to have pointed oat some 
instances of able disposition, and well concerted enter- 
prise, which might fairly be attributed to his eapaeity 
as a general. It is you. Sir William, who make jonr 
friend appear awkward and ridiculous, by giving him 
a laced suit of tawdry qudifications, which natore never 
intended him to wear. 
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Yon Mj he has acquired nothing bat bommr in th«- 
field. It the Ordnaoce nothing? Are the Binei no« 
thing? Is the eonunand of the annj, with all the pa- 
tronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got these 
wahiHgs I know not ; bat yoa at least ought to have 
toid as when he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c. it woald have 
been but little to the parpose, though jou had proTed 
all that yoa have asserted. I meddle with nothing but 
his character as commander in chief: and though I 
acquit him of the baseness of selling commissions, I- 
still assert that his military cartfs huTe never extended 
beyond the disposal of vacancies ; and I am justi6ed 
by the complaints of the whole army, when I say that, 
is this distribution, he consults nothing but parliamen- 
taiy interests, or the gratiScatioo of his immediate de- 
pendents. As to his servile sobnussion to the reigning 
ministry, let me ask, whether he did not desert the 
cause of the whole army when he suffered Sir. Jeffery 
Amherst to be sacrificed, and what share he had in re- 
eaUiag that officer to the service ? Did he not betray 
the just interest of the army in permitting Lord Percy 
to have a regiment? And does he not, at this moment, 
^ive up all character and dignity as a gentleman in 
receding from his own repeated declarations in favour 
ofMr.WUkes? 

In the two next articles, I think, we are agreed. 
Yon candidly admit, that he often makes such promises 
as it is « virtue in him to violate, and that no man is 
more assiduous to provide for bis relations at the pub- 
lic expense. I did not urge the kst as an absolute 
▼ice in his disposition, but to prove that a earless du- 
vtUregUd spirit is no part of his character : and as to 
the other, I desire it may be remembered that I never 
descended to the indecency of inquiring into his oon- 
vwiai Jumrs, It is you. Sir William Draper, who have 
taken pains to represent your friend in the character 
of a dninken landlord, who deals out bis promises as 
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liberally as his liqnor, and will saffer no man to leave 
his table either Knnmwfni or sober. None but an inti- 
mate friend, who mast frequently have seen him in 
these anhappy.disgraoefiil moments, ooald have de- 
scribed him so well. 

The last char^, of the neglect of the army, is indeed 
the most material of all. I am sorry to tell yon, Sir 
William, that in this article yonr first fact is false : and 
as there is nothing more painfnl to me than to give a 
direct contradiction to a gentleman of yonr appear- 
ance, I conld wish that, in yonr future publications, 
yon would pay a greater attention to the truth of your 
premises, before yon suffer your genius to hurry yon 
to a conclusion. Lord ligonier did nol deliver the 
army (which yon, in classical language, are pleased to 
call a pottadwm) into Lord Granby's hands. It was 
taken from him, mach against his inclination, some 
two or three years before Lord Granby was commander 
in chief. As to the state of the army, I should be 
glad to know where yon have received yonr intelli- 
gence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat 
at Clifton? The reports of the reviewing generals com- 
prehend only a few regiments in England, which, as 
they are immediately under the royal inspection, are, 
perhaps, in some tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, and North America, to say nothing of a 
whole army absolutely mined in Ireland? Inquire a 
little into facts. Sir William, before yon publish your 
next panegyric upon Lord Granby ; and believe me, 
yon will find there is a fault at head quarters, which ' 
even the acknowledged care and abilities of the adju- 
tant«genenl cannot correct. 

Permit me now, Sir William, to address myself per- 
sonally to you, by way of thanks for the himour of your 
correspondence. You are by no means undeserving 
of notice ; and it may be of consequence, even to Lord 
Granby, to have it determined whether or no tira man. 
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who hM pnued him m lavubly, be biBMelf dteserviDg 
of praise. When yon re t urned to Bwope, yon nee- 
kwaljr undertook the cense of thet gellent mrmj, hj 
whose biwrerj at ManiOft yonr own fortune had been 
established. Yon complakied, joa threatened* yon 
erea appealed to the pnblie in print. By what acci- 
deat did it happen that, in the midst of all this bnstle, 
and all these oiamonrs for justice to yoor iniared troops, 
tiie name of the Mamlla ransom was saddenly boned 
ia a profonnd, and, sinee that time, an nnioterrapted 
nteaee ? IMd tiie Ministry suggest any motires to yon 
fttroog enoag^ to tempt a man of honour to desert and 
betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers? Was it that 
Uoskang riband which is now the perpetual omameut 
of yonr person? Or was it that regimenf* which you 
afterwards (a thing unprecedented among soldiers) 
Mid to Colonel Gisbome ? Or was it that goYemment, 
the foil pay of whicfa yon are contented to hold, with 
the half pay of an Irish .colonel? And do you now, 
after a retreat not very like that of Scipio, presume to 
istrnde yourself unthought of, uncalled for, upon the 
patience of the public ? Are your flatteries of the com- 
Bander in chief directed to another regiment, which 
yoB may again dispose of on the same honourable 
tenns? We know your prudence. Sir William; and I 
should be sorry to stop yonr preferment. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER IV. 

To Junius. 
SIR, February 17, 1769. 

1 RECEIVED Junius*s favour last nigbt: he is deter- 
mined to keep his advantage by the help of his mask : 
it is an exc^ent protection ; it has saved many a man 
from an ontinely end. But whenever he will be honest 
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.enough to lay it aside, arow himself, and prodace tii» 
face which has so longlorkedi behind it, the world will 
be able to jadge of his motires for writing saoh infa-r 
moas inTectives. His real name will discorer his free- 
dom and independency, or his servility to a faction. 
Disappointed ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, 
and desire of revenge, assume bat too often the ap- 
pearance of poblic spirit ; but, be his designs wicked 
or charitable, Junius should learn that it is possible to 
condemn measures without a barbarous and criminal 
outrage against men. , Janius delights to mangle car- 
casses with a hatchet: his language and instrument 
have a great connexion with Clare Market: and, to do 
him justice, he handles his weapon most admirably. 
One would imagine he had been taught to throw it by 
the savages of America. It is, therefore, high time 
for me to step in once more to shield my friend from 
this merciless weapon, although I may be wonnded in 
the attempt. But I must first ask Junius, by what 
forced analogy and construction the moments of con- 
vivial mirth are made to signify indecency, a yiolation 
of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a desire that 
every one in company should be drunk likewise? He 
must have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and Bilr 
Ungsgate to have produced such a piece of oratory. 
Here the hatchet descends with tenfold vengeance : 
but, alas ! it hurts no one but its master ! For Junius 
must not think to put words into my mouth that seem 
too foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know not, so 
, cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their con- 
sistency. I know not whether Junius be considerable 
enough to belong to any party. If he should be so, can 
he affirm that he has always adhered to one set of men 
and measures? Is he sure that he has never sided with 
those whom he was first hired to abuse? Has he never 
abused those he was hired to praise? To say the truth, 
most men's politics sit much too loosely about them. 
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Bot as my friend's military dbaraeter was the elu«f 
oliject that engaged me in this controversj, to that i 
shall retarn. 

Jnnins asks. What instances mj friend has given of 
fais military skill and c^>acity as a general? When 
ud where he gained his honour? When he deserved 
bis emoinments ? The united voice of the army which 
served under him, the glorions testimony of Prince 
Ferdinand, and of vanquished enemies, all ^rmany 
will tell him. Junius repeats the complaints of the 
army against parliamentary influence. I. love the army 
too weU not to wish that such influence were less» Let 
Junius point out the time when it has not prevailed* 
It was of the least force in the time of that great man> 
tiie late Duke of Gumherland, who, as a prince of the 
hlood, was able, as well as willing, to stem a torrent 
which would have overborne any private subject* In 
time of war this influence is small. In peaoe» when 
discontent and faction have the surest means to ope- - 
rate, especially in this country, and when, from a 
scarcity %A public spirit, the wheels of government are 
rarely moved but by the power and force of obliga- 
tibns» its weight is sdways too great. Yet if this influ- 
ence, at present^ has done no greater harm than th6 
{facing Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not 
think that either the rights or best interest of the army 
are sacrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let 
lae ask Junius if he knows any one nobleman in the 
anny who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel my- 
self happy in seeing young noblemen of illustrious 
name and great property come among us. They are 
an additional security to the kingdom from foreign or 
domestic slavery. Junius needs not be told that should 
the time ever come when this nation is to be defended 
only by those who have nothing more to lose than their 
arms and th^ir pay, its danger will be great indeed. A 
happy mixture of men of quality with soldiers of for- 
tune is always to be wbhed for. But the main poini 
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ia atili to be ooBteaded for ; I nMm the difloipIiBe and 
eonditioii of' the army ; ud I imut still maintun, 
though oontradicted by Joiiins, that it never was upoa 
a more respeetable footing, as to aU the essentials that 
oan form good soldiers, than it is at present. Janius 
u forced to allow that oar anny at home may be in 
some toleraUe order ; yet how kindly does he invite 
our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, by aasaring 
them thft the anay in that kingdom is totally mined ! 
(The colonels of that amy are mooh oblig^ to him.) 
I have too great an opinion of the military tideiits of 
the Lstd Lmntenant and of all their diligenee and ea- 
paoity tobdieve it. If, from some strange onaoooant- 
able fatality, the people of that kingdom cannot be 
indooed to oonsvlt their own seenrity, by soch an ef^ 
footnal angmentation as may enable the troops there to 
aet with power and energy, is the commander in chief 
here to Uamef Or is he to blame beeaase the troops 
in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, in America, 
labonr under great diffiooities from the scarcity of 
men, which is bat too visible all over these kinjfdoais f 
Many of oar forces are in climates nnfavonrable to 
British constitutions ; their loss is in proportion. Bri- 
tain mast recruit ail these regiments from her own 
jemaoiated bosom ; or, more precariously, by Catholics 
from Ireland. We are likewise subject to the fotid 
drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
emigrations of our people to other countries. Such 
depopulation oan only be repaired by a long peace, or 
by some sensible bill of naturalisation. 

I most now take the liberty of addressing Janius on 
my own account. He is pleased to tell me that he 
addresses himself to me perMonalfy : 1 shall be glad to 
see him. It is his impwsonalUff that I eomplain of, 
and his invisible attacks ; for his dagger in the air is 
only to be regarded because one cannot see the hand 
which holds it; but had it not wounded other people 
more deeply than myself, I should not have obtruded 
myself at all on the patience of the public. 
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Mark how plaia » tale Bhall put hui'dom, and 
tnuttfaae the blnsh of mj ribbon into hi* own eheelu. 
Joaias teUs me that, at my. rotarn, I nealoaaly under- 
took the canae of the gallant army by whose braf ery 
at ManiUa my own fortonea were estaUiahed ; that I 
complained; tiiat I even appealed to the pnblio. I did 
w ; I glory in having done*80, as I had an nndonbted 
right to vindicate my own charaeter, attacked by a 
Spanish memorial, and to assert the rights of my brave 
companions. I glory, likewise, tiiat 1 have never 
taken np my pen but to vindicate the ii]|iiied. Jnnins 
asks, by what accident did it happen that, in the midst 
of all this bnstle, andall theelavoam Hmr jastieetothe 
iajnred troops, the Manilla ransom was snfkitalj bu- 
ried in a profound, and, sioee that time, an naiater- 
ropfted silence ? I wiU explain the oanse to the pnblio. 
The several ministers who have been employed siaoe 
that time have been vary desirons to do jastioe, from 
two most laudable motives, a.stn»g inclination to as- 
sist injured bravery, and to acquire a well deserved 
popularity to themselves. Their efforts have been in 
vain. Smne were ingenuous enough to own that they 
oonld not think of involving this distressed nation in 
aaother war for our private concerns. In abort, oar 
rights, for the present, are sacrificed to national oon- 
veuience; and I must confess that, altiwugh I may 
lose five-and-twenty thousand pounds by their acqui- 
escence to this breach of futh in the Spankrds, I think 
they are in the right to temporize, considering the cri- 
ticd sitoation of this country, convulsed in every part 
by poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and incen- 
diary writers. Iiord Shelburne will do me the justice 
to own that, in September last, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the admiral. Sir 8* Cornish, 
aad myself, in behalf of our injured companions. His 
Lordship was as frank upon the ocearion as other 
secretaries had been before him. He did tot deceive 
us, by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 
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Jaoios would baselj insiDoate) that mj silence may 
■have been parehased bj my gOTernment, by my btush- 
img ribbon, by my regiment, by the sale of that regi- 
ment, and my half-pay as ^n Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to gire me my gOTernment 
for my senrioe at Madras. I had ray first regiment in 
1757. Upon my return fi^m Manilla, his Majesty, by 
Lord Egremont, informed me that I should have the 
first Tftcant red ribbon, as a reward for many services 
-in an enterprise which I had planned as well as ex- 
ecnted. The Dnke of Bedford and Mr. Grenrille con> 
firmed those assurances many mon^s before the Spa- 
niards had protested this ransom biUs. To Accommodate 
•Lord Cliye, then going upon a most important senrice 
-to Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy until 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joinC 
Ministers, I was then honoured with the order ; and it 
is sorely no small honour to me that, in such a succes- 
sion of ministers, they were all pleased to think that I 
had deserved it ; in my favour they were all united. 
Upon the reduction of the 79th regiment, which had 
served so gloriously in the East Indies, his Majesty, 
unsolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equi- 
valent. My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign 
to the purpose: let it suffice, that his Majesty was 
pleased to approve of them : they are such as no man 
can thi^k indecent who knows the shocks that repeated 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and sickly 
climates, will give to the best constitutions in a pretty 
long course of service. I resigned my regiment to 
Colonel Gisbome, a very good officer, for his half-pay, 
and 2002. Irish annuity : so that, according to Junius, 
. I have been bribed to say nothing more of the Manilla 
ransom, and to sacrifice those brave men by the strange 
avarice of accepting 3801. per umum, and giving up 
800/. ! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of these 
times. As to my flattery, those who know Ine will 
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JDdge of it Bj the Mperitj of Jonivt's gtjie I can- 
not, indeed, call him a flatterer, anleas he be as a c^iiio 
or a mastiff: if he wags his tail, be wUl still growl, and 
long to bite. The public will now judge of the credit 
that ought to be given to Janios's writings, from the 
falsities that he has insiooated with respect torn jielf. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER V. 



Sir William Draper, Knight of the Bath, 
SIR, February 21, 1769. 

I SHODU) just] J be suspected of acting upon motires 
of more than common enmity to Lord Granbj, if I con- ' 
tioaed to give joa fresh materials or occasion for writ- 
ing io his defence. Individuals who hate, and the public 
vfao despise, have read^otir letters. Sir William, with 
iofinitelj more satisfaction than mine. Unfortunately 
for him, his reputation, like that unhappy country to 
irhich yon refer me for his last military achievements, 
lias sufl'ered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the subject. For my own 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine, 
whether your vindication of your friend has been as 
ahle and judicious as it was certainly well intended : 
and you, I think, may be satisfied with the warm ac- 
knowledgments he already owes you, for making him 
the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for your 
amicable assistance, he might have passed without par- 
ticular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours be 
confined to the care of your own reputation. Your 
declaration, that you are happy in seeing young noble- 
men conm among m, is liable to two objections. With 
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respect to Und Ferej^ it aettBS nothings for be was 
already in the armj. He was aid-de-camp to tke King, 
and had the rank, of colondL A regiment, therefore, 
conld not make him a more militarj man, thoagh it 
ma4e him richer ; and probably at the expense of some 
brave, dcserTing, friendless oficer. The other con- 
oems yourself. After selling the companions of yoar 
riotory in one instance, and after selling yoar profes- 
sion in the other, by what authority do yoapresnme to 
call yourself a soldier ? The plain CTidence of facts is 
superior to all declarations. Before you were appointed 
to the 16th regiment, your complaints were a distress 
to government: from that moment you were silent. 
The conclusion is inevitable. You insinuate to us that 
your ill state of health obliged you to quit the service. 
The retirement necessary to repair a broken constitu- 
tion would have been as good a reason for not accept- 
ing as for resigning the command of a regiment. There 
is certainly an error of the press, or an affected obscu- 
rity in that paragn^h, where you speak of your bargain 
with Colonel Gisborne. Instead of attempting to an- 
swer what I do not really understand, permit me to 
explain to the public what I really know. In exchange 
for your regiment, you accepted of a coloners half-pay, 
(at least 2202. a year) and an annuity of 200L for your 
own and Lady Draper's life jointly. And is this the 
losing bargain, which you would represent to us, as if 
you had given up an income of 800l a year for 3801.? 
Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man who pre- 
tends to love tile army, and calls himself a soldier, to 
make a traflfio of the royal favour, and turn the highest 
honour of an active profession into a sordid provision 
for himself and his family ? It were unworthy of me to 
press you farther. The contempt with which the whole 
army heard of the manner of your retreat assures me, 
that as your conduct was not justified by precedent, it 
will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When 
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j«a r«eeifr« your half-pftj, do x«it» or do jomnal, tako 
a seleflio oath, or tagn a declaratioii apea yoor iioiioiir, 
to the following effect? Tk0i f«m do not actmaO^ hM 
amf place €f profit, ewU or miiitmy, tmd»r Us Mt^taty, 
Tlie.<^i«rge which the qaeation plainly cemreya against 
yon is of «o shocking a complexion, that I sinoerelj 
wish yow may be able to answer it well ; not merely for 
the colour of your own ropntation, bnt for your own inr 
ward peace of mind. ' 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER Vr. 

To Junius. 

SIR, February 27, 1769. ' 

I HATE a Tory short answer for Jonios's important 
qoestioo. I do not either take an oath, or declare npon 
my honour, that I have no place of profit, ciyil or mili- 
tary, when I receive the h^f-pay as an Irish colonel. 
My most gracions Sover^gn gives it me as a pension : 
he was pleased to think 1 deserved it. The annuity of 
2001.! Irish, and the equivalent for the half-pay, toge- 
ther produce no more than 380/. per aannm, clear of 
lees and perqnisi tes of office. I receive 167 L from my 
govenunent at Yarmooth. Totsl 547/. per aannm. My^ 
conscienoe is mach at ease in these particolars ; my 
firi^ida need not blash for me. 

Joidus nu&kes much and frequent use of interrogsr 
tions. They are arms that may be easily tomed against 
hiauelf. I oonld, by malicioas interrogation, distarb 
the peace of the most virtoous man in the kiogdom. I 
coald take the deoalogne, and say to one man, Did yon 
never steal? To the next, Did you never commit mur- 
der? And to Junius himself, who is putting my life and 
ooBdnet to ihe rack, Did yon never bear false witness 
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agftiDst thy neighbour? Jonias must easily see that, 
unless he affirms to the contrary, in his real name, some 
people, who may be as ignorant of him as I am; will 
be apt to snspect him of having deyiated a little from 
the troth : therefore let Janins ask no more questions. 
Yon bite against affile : Cease, Tiper ! 

W. Di 



LETTER VII. 

TO 

Sir William Draper, Knight of the Bath, 
SIR, March 8, 1769. 

An academical education has given yon an nnlimited 
command over the most beantifiil figures of speech. 
Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers dance through yoar 
letters in all the mazes of metaphorical confbsion. 
These are the gloomy companions of a disturbed ima- 
gination ; the melancholy madness of poetry, without 
ibe inspiration : I will not contend with you in point of 
'composition. You are a scholar, Sir William; and, if 
1 am truly informed, you write Latin with almost as 
much purity as English, SuiTer me then (for I am a 
plain unlettered man) to continue that style of interro- 
gation which suits my capacity, and to which, oonsider- 
ing the readiness of your answers, you ought to have 
no objection. Even Mr. Bingley* promises to answer, 
if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think, that if I were to ask a 
most virtmout man, whether he ever committed theft, " 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind? Such 
a question might, -perhaps, discompose the gravity of 

* This man, being committed by the Conrtof King's Bench 
for a contempt, voluntarily made oath, that he woald never 
answer interrogatories, vnleas he sboold be put to the torture^ 
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bifl muscles, bat I belieye it would little affect the traa- 
qoillitj of his oooscience. Examine jovae own breast. 
Sir William, and joa will discoTer, that reproaches 
aod inqoiries have no power to afilict either the man 
of onblemished integrity, or the abandoned profligate. 
It is the middle compound character which alone is 
volaerable^ the man who, withoat firmness enoagh to 
wfoad a dishonoarable action, has feeling enoagh to be 
ubamed of it. 

I thank jou for the hint of the decalogue, and shall 
tike an opportanitj of applying it to some of jonr most 
rirtuous friends in both houses of parliament 

Yon seem to have dropped the affair of jour regi- 
ment ; BO let it rest. When jou are appointed to ano- 
ther, i dare saj you will not sell it either for a gross 
sam, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really. Sir William, I am not 
jour enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) that 
you have been able to dear yourself of a crime, though 
at the expense of the highest indiscretion. You say 
that yoar faalf-pay was given you by way of pension. I 
will not dwell upon the singularity of uniting in your 
own person two sorts of provision, which in their own 
aatare, and in all military and parliamentary views, are 
incompatible ; but I call upon you to justify that de- 
daration, wherein you charge your Sovereign with 
having done an act in your favour notoriously against 
Itw. The half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is 
appropriated by parliament ; and if it be given to per- 
lOBs who, like you, are legally incapable of holding it, 
it is a breach of law. It would have been more decent 
io you to have called tMs dishonourable transaction by 
its true name ; a job, to accommodate two persons, by 
partieular interest and management at the castle. What 
sense must government have had of your services, 
when the rewards they have given you are only a dis« 
grace to you ! 
And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave of yoa 
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for ever, MotiTes rerj dHTflrent from may B|ipreheii^ 
non of your resentment mmke it impotiible yov should 
ever know me. In tmth, yon hsTe some reason to hold 
jonrself indebted to me. From the lessons I hsTO 
giren joa« jon may collect a profitable instnietion for 
yonr fatore life. They will either teach yon so to-regn^ 
late yonr future conduct as to be able to - set the most 
malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough not to 
attract the public attention to a character whieh will 
only pass without censure when it passes without ob- 
tenration*. 

JUNIUS. 

• It has been said , I believe tnily, that it was signified to Sir 
William Draper, as the reqaest of Lord Granby, tliat he should 
desist from writing in his Lordship's defence. Sir William- 
Draper certainly drew JTunttM forward tosay more of Lmti 
Oranby's character tluuia he originally intended. He was re- 
duced to the dilemma, of 'either being totally silenced, or of 
supporting his first letter. Whether Sir William had a right 
to redace him to this dilemma, or call aponhim for his name, 
alter a voluntary attack on hit side, are questions submitted to 
the candour of the public. The death of Lwd Granby was 
lamented by Junltw. He undoubtedly owed some compensa- 
tions to the public, and seemed determined to acquit himself 
of them. In private life, he was unquesdonably that good 
man, who, for the interest <rf his countiy, ought to have been 
a great one. Bonum virvm/kcUe dixens ; magnum Ubenfer, 
I spekk of liim now without partiality ; I never spoke of him 
with resentment. His mistakes, in public conduct, did not 
arise either from want of soitimentor want of judgment, but, 
in general, firom the difficulty of saying no to the bad people 
who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the fHends of Lord Granby should remem- 
ber, that he himself thought proper to condemn, retract, and 
disavow, by a most solemn declaration in the House ci Com- 
mons, that very system of political conduct which Jtiniut had 
held forth to the disapprobadon of the public. 
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LETTER VIII. 

TO 

The Duke of Graftm, 
MY LORD, March 18, 1769. 

Before jou were plaeed at the head of affairs, it had 
been a maxim of the English goveminent, not' nnwil- 
lingly admitted hy the people, that ererj iragraoioaa 
or severe exertion of the prerogatiye shoald be placed 
to the accoimt of the Minister; but that, whenever an 
act of grace or benevolence was to be performed, the 
whole merit of it shoald be attributed to the Sovereign 
himself*. It was a wise doctrine, mj Lord, and 
equally advantageous to the King and his subjects; 
for, while it preserved that saspioioas attention with 
which the people ought always to examine the conduct 
of Ministers, it tended, at the same time, rather to in- 
crease than diminish their attachment to the person of 
their Sovereign. If there be not a fatality attending 
every measure yon are concerned in, by what treachery, 
or by what excess of folly, has it happened, that those 
nagradoos acts which have distinguished your admi- 
nistration, and which, I doubt not, were entirely your 
own, should carry with them a strong appearance of 
personal interest, and even of personal enmity, in a 
quarter where no such interest or enmity can be sup- 
posed to exist, without the highest injustice and the 
highest duhonour? On the other hand, by what jndi- 
ciour management have you contrived it, that the only 
set of mercy to which you ever advised your Sovereign, 
&r finom adding to the lustre of a character truly gra- 
eioas and benevolent, should be received with universal 
disapprobation and disgust? I shall consider it as a 

* Les nds ne se sont i^serv^ que les grftces. He renvoieiit 
Ici eondamnatiODS vers lenrs officierB. MontImicibu. 
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mioisterial measure, because it is an odious one,; and 
as your measure, mj Lord Duke, becanse you are the 
Minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, 
it was nataral enough that government should give him 
every possible encouragement and support. The ho- 
nourable service for which he was hired, and the spirit 
with which he performed it, made common cause be- 
tween your Grace and him. The minister who, by 
secret corruption, invades the freedom of elections, and 
the ruffian who, by open violence, destroys that free- 
dom, are embarked in the same bottom ; the/ have the 
same interests, and mutually feel for each other. To do 
justice to your Grace's humanity, yon felt for M'Quirk 
as yon ought to do; and if you had been contented to 
assist him indirectly, without a notorious denial of 
justice, or openly insulting the sense of the nation, yoa 
might have satis6ed every duty of political friendship, 
without committing the honour of your Sovereign, or 
hazarding the reputation of Jiis government. But when 
' this unhappy man had been solemnly tried, convicted, 
and condemned; when it appeared that he had been 
frequently employed in the same services, and that no 
excuse for him could be drawn, either from the inno* 
cence of his former life, or the simplicity of his charac- 
ter; was it not hazarding too much, to interpose the 
strength of the prerogative between this felon and the 
justice of his country *P You ought to have known 

• Whitehall, March 11, 1^00. His Majesty has been 
gracioosly pleased to extend his royal mercy to Edward 
M'Qoirk, fonnd guilty of the murder ct George Clarke, as 
appears by his royal warrant, to the tenor following : — 
6E0R6B R. 

Whereas a doobt had arisen in Onr Royal breast con9em- 
ing the evidence of the death of Ge<Hrce Clarke, flrom the re- 
presentations of William Bro<Mnfield, Esq. surgeon, and Solo- 
mon Starline, apothecary ; both of whom, as has been repre- 
sented to Us, attended the deceased before his death, and 
expressed their opinions that he did not die of the blows be 
received at Brentford : And whereas it appears to Ua, that 
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lUt an example of this sort was neTer so iieoessary m 
at present; and certainly joa most have known, that 
the lot ooidd not have fallen apon a more goilty objeot. 
What system of goTemment is this ? Yon are perpe- 

odtiier of the said persons were prodoced as witnesses upcm 
the trial, thoagh the said Solomon Starling had been examined 
befwe die coroner; and tlie only person called to prore that 
the death of the said George Clarke was occasioned by tlie 
uid blow was John Foot, sargeon, who never saw the de- 
eeaied till after his death : We thought therenpon to refer the 
aid representations, together with the report of the teeorder 
of Oar city of London, of the evidence given by Richard and 
WUliam Beale and the said John Foot, on the trial of Edward 
Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Ed- 
ward M'Qoirk, for the murder of the said Clarke, to the 
nusler. Wardens, and the rest of the court of examiners of the 
Burgeons' compan/, commanding them likewise to take snch 
for^ier examination of the said persons, so representing, and 
of the said John Foot, as they might think necessary, together 
with the prendses abovementioned, to form and report to Us 
their ophiion, " Whether it did or did not appear to them, 
tiiat the said George Clarke died in consequence of the blow 
he received in the riot at Brentford on the 8th of December 
last" And the said court of examiners of the surgeons' com* 
puy having therenpon reported to Us theUr opinion—-" That 
It did not appear to them that he did :" We have thought 
proper to extend Our Royal mercy to him the said Edward 
Qnnfc, otherwise Edward Kiilc, otherwise called Edward 
M'QnIrk, and to grant Idm Our free pardon for the murder of 
the said George Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. 
Oor will and pleasure therefore is. That the said Edward 
Qoffk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Ed- 
ward M'Qnirk, be inserted, for the said nmrder, in Our flrat 
and next eeneral pardon that shall come out for the poor con- 
victs of Newgate, without any conditicm whatsoever ; ^and 
that, in the mean time, yon take bail for his appearance, in 
order to |dead Our said pardon. And for so dowg this shall 
beyoor warrant. * 

Given at Our Court at St. James's, the tenth day of March, 
1709« in the ninth year .of Our reign. 

By his Matoity's command. 

ROCHFORD. 
Ta Our trusty and well beloved James 
Byre, Esq. Recorder of Our dty of 
London, the Sheriffs ot Our said city 
snd ooonty of Middlesex, and all 
others whom it may concern. 

n 
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taaUy owplrimg of tte riatou dispoatioD of the 
lower dais of people; jet, wbea tlie lews hare giTen 
joe the BOSBS of nekinfr wm example, in ererj seose 
enexeeptMBaUe, aad bj far the most likd j to awe the 
mnltitBde, joe pardoa the offence, and are not asbamed 
to give the sanction of goreniBMnt to the riots jon com- 
plain of, and OTon to tntme ■orders. Yon are partial, 
perlii^, to the mOitarj mode of execution, and had 
rather see a score of these wretches botobered by the 
guards than one of them suffer death by regnlar coarse 
of law. How does it happen, mj Lord, that, in your 
hands, even the mercj of the prerogatiTe is cnieltj and 
oppression to the subject? 

The measnre, it seems, was so extrsordina^ that 
joa dioagbt it necessary to give some reasons for it to 
the pvblic. Let them be fairlj examined. 

1. Yon say that Mbssts. BIoomi^iM omd Starlmg were 
not exammedaiM'Quiryt trial I will tell jour Grace 
why they were not. They mast hare been examined 
iq)on oath ; and it was foreseen that their e?idence 
woold either not benefit, or might be prejndieial to the 
prisoner. Otherwise, is it oonceiyable that his counsel 
should neglect to call in such material eiddencef 

2. You saj that Mr, Foot did not seethe deeeated 
until after his death* A surgeon, my Lord, must know 
▼ery little of his profession, if, upon examining a 
wound or a contusion, he cannot determine whether it 
was mortal or not. While the party is alive, a surgeon 
wiirbe cautious of pronouncing ; whereas, by the death 
of the patient, he is enabled to consider both cause and 
effect in one view, and to speak with a certainty con^ 
firmed by experience. ' 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establish- 
ment of anew tribunal. Your inquiaitiopost wwrtem is 
unknown to the laws of England, and does honour to 
your invention. The only material objection to it is, that 
if Mr. Foot's evidence wss insufficient, because he did 
not examine the wound till jilter the death of the party. 
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taoeli less csb a negatire opimoo, given by gentlemeD 
who nerer saw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before 
or ifter bis decease, aatborice yon to supersede thA 
Terdiet of a jury and Uie sentence of tbe law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask yon, Has it never occnr- 
red to your Grace, whfle yon were withdrawing this 
desperate wretch from that justice which tbe laws had 
twarded, and which 4he whole people of England de- 
Bsnded against him, that there is another man, who is 
the favourite of his country, whose pardon would hare 
been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon would have 
heeled all our divisions? Have you quite forgotten 
that this man was once your Grace's friend? Or is it 
to murderers only that you will extend the mercy of 
tbe erown? 

These are questions yon will not answer, nor is it 
necessary. The character of your private life, and 
tbe uniform tenor of your public conduct, is an answer 
to them all. JUNIUS. 



LETTER IX. 



His Grace the Duke of Grafton, 
MY LOBO, April 10, 1709. 

I BAVB so good an opinion of your Grace's discern- 
ment, that when the author of the vindication of your 
conduct assores us that he writes from bis own mere 
motion, without the least- authority from your Grace, 
I should be ready enough to believe him, but for one ^ 
iatal marfc, which seems to be fned upon every mea- 
sure in which either your personal or political character 
is eoDcemed. Your first attempt to support Sir Wil- 
liam Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes ; the 
seoond insured success to Mr. Gljrnn. The extvaor- 
dhwry step yoo took to make Sir James Lowther lord 
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paramouBt of Ciimberliuid> has rained hi» interest is 
that oonntjT for ever. The boase List of Directors was 
corsed with the conoarrenoe of Goremment ; and OTen 
the miserable Dingley* could. not escape tfae misfor- 
tone of your Grace's protection. With this aniform 
experience before as, we are aathorioed to saspeot, 
that, when a pretended vindication of yoor principles 
and conduct, in reality, (>ontains the bitteresi-reflecUoiis 
upon both, it could not have been written without yoor 
immediate direction and assistance. The aathor, in** 
deed, calls God to witness for him, with all the sin- 
cerity, and in the very terms of an Irish evidence, to 
the bewt of his knowledge and belief. Mj Lord, yon 
SDould not encourage these appeals to Heaven. The 
pious prince from whom yon are supposed to descend 
made such frequent use of them in bis public declara- 
tions, that at last the people also found it necessary to 
appeal to Heaven in their turn. Your administration 
has driven us into circumstances of equal distress : be- 
ware, at least, how you remind.us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. — Yon hare 
provoked this unhappy gentieman to play the fool once 
more in public life, in spite of his years and infirmities ; 
and to show us that, as yourself are a singular instance 
of youth without spirit, the man who defends you is a 
no less remarl^able example of age without the benefit 
of experience. To follow such a writer minutely 
would, like his own- periods, be- labour without ead« 
The subject too has been already discussed, and is 
sufficiently understood. . I cannot help observing, how^ 
ever, that, when the pardon of M'Quirk was the prin- 
cipal charge against you, it would have been bat a 
decent compliment to your Grace's understanding, to 

* This onfortanate person had been persuaded by the Poke 
of Grafton to set up for Middlesex, bis Grace being deter> 
mined to seat him in the House of Commons, if he had bat a 
single vote. It happened, onlaclcily, that be coald not prevail 
upon any one freeholder to pat him in nominaUon. 
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hve defended jtm upon jovr <nni priaoiplee. • What 
eredit does a man deseire, who telh ns plainlj that 
the AMsts set forth -in the Kiog^s prodamation were oot 
the true motives od which the par^oo was graoted? 
•ad that he wishes diat those ohirargictl reports, 
wkieh first gave oeoasion to certain doabts in the rojal 
breast^ had «ot been laid before his Majesty f Yon 
fee, mj Iiord, that even yoor friends cannot defend 
yoor actions 'without changing yonr principles ; nor 
justify your deliberate measure of g^ovemment without 
oontradicting the main assertion on which it was 
foonded. 

Hie conviction of M'Quirk has reduced yon to a 
dilemma, in which it was hardly possible for you to 
reconcile your political interest with your duty. You 
were obliged either to abandon an active useful par- 
.tisan, or to protect a felon from public justice. With 
your usual spirit, you preferred yonr interest to every 
other consideration ; • and, with your usual judgment, 
yoa founded your- determination upon the only motives 
which should not have been given to the public. 

I have freqaenfly censured Mr. Wilkes's condnot, 
yet yonr advocate reproaches me with having devoted 
myself to the service* of sedition. Your Grace can 
belt inform us for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities 
you first honoured him with yonr friendship; or how 
long it was before you discovered those bad ones in 
him, at which it seems your delicacy was offen^d. 
Remember, my Lord, that you continued your con- 
nexion with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been con- 
victed of those crimes which yon have since taken 
pains to represent in the blackest colours of blasphemy 
tad treason. How unlucky is it that the first instance 
yoa have given us of a scrupulous regard to decorum 
is nnited with a breach of a moral obligation! For 
ny own part, my Lord, I am proud to affirm, that if I 
had been weak enough to form such a friendriiip, I 
•nvnld never have been base enough to betray it. .But, 
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l^t BIr. Wilkec's oharactor b^ what it mmy, this, at 
least, is certain, that, circamstanoed as he is with 
regard to the puUio, even his Tioea plead for himi 
Th^ people of England have too moch discernment to 
snffer your Grace to take advantage of .the failings bC 
a private oliaracter, to establish a precedent by which 
the pablic liberty is affected, and which yon may here- 
after, with equal ease and satisfaction, Miploy to the 
rain of the best men in the kingdom. Content yonr- 
self, my Lord, with* the many advantages which the 
nnsnlUed purity of yonr own character has given you 
over your unhappy, deserted friend* Avail yourself 
of all the unforgiving piety of the court yon live in, 
and bless God 2iat '* yoq are not as other men are ; 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, &r even as this pub- 
lican." In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour 
and good faith may be violated with impunity, and 
there you may safely indulge your genius. But the 
laws of England shall not be violated, oven by your 
holy zeal to oppress a sinner ; and, though you have 
succeeded in making him a tool, yea shidl not make 
him the victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER X. 



TO 

Mr Edward Weston. 

SIB, April. 21, 1769. 

I SAID you were an old man without the benefit of 
experience. It seems you are also a volunteer, with 
the stipend of twenty commissions ; and, at a period 
when all prospects are at an end,- yon are stUl looking 
ibrward to rewaids which yon cannot enjoy. No map 



is better aoqnainted with the boaoty of goTernment 
than yon are. 

'Ton mpudtnee. 



Timh'mre vieiUard, aura sa ricompenee. 

Bat I will not descend to an altercation either with 
the impotence of yoor age, or the peevishness of your 
diseases. Yonr pamphlet, ingenioos as it is, has been 
80 little read that the public cannot know how far yon 
hare a right to give me the lie, without the following, 
dtation of yonr own words : 

Page 6tb. — " 1. That he is persaaded that the mo- 
tiTes which he (Mr. Weston) has alleged mast appear 
folly snfficient, with or withont the opinions of the 
sorgeoos. 

** 2. That those very motives must have been the 
foandation on which the Earl of Rochford thoaght 



Draper, &c. 
^ " 3. That 



That he cannot BUT REGRET, that the Earl of 
Rochford seems to have thoaght proper to lay the 
chirargical reports before the King, in preference to 
all the other snfficient motives,'* &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defending 
government on their principles or yonr own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I 
confess, not ill suited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause you have under- 
taken. iByery common dauber writes rascal and villain 
under hb pictures, because the pictures theniselves 
have neither character or resemblance. But the works 
of a master require no index ; his features and colour- 
ing are taken from nature ; tiie impression they make 
is immediate and uniform : nor is it possible to mistake 
his characters, whether they represent the treachery of 
a Minister, or the abused simplicity of a king. 

JUNIUS. 
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♦ LETTER XI. 

.. to 

His Grace the Didu o/ Grefton, . 
MY LORD, April 24, 1769. 

The system yon seemed to hare adopted, when Lonl' 
Chatham unexpectedly left yon at the head of affairs, 
gave OS iro promise of that ancommon exertion of 
Tigonr which has since illustrated yonr character, and 
distinguished yomr administration. Far from disco- 
Tering a spirit bold enongh to invade the first rights of 
the people, and the first principles of the constitntion, 
yon were scmj>nIoas of exercising even those powers 
with which the executive branch of the legislature, is 
legally invested. We have not yet forgotten how lon^ 
Mr. Wilkes was snffered to appear at large, nor how 
long he was at liberty to canvass for the city and county 
with all the terrots of an outlawry hanging over him. 
Our grt^cions Sovereign has not yet forgotten the ex- 
traordinary care you took of his dignity, and of the 
safety of his person, when, at a crisis which courtiers 
affected to call alarming, you left the metropolis exposed 
for two nights together to every species of riot and 
disorder. The security of the royal residence' from 
insult was then sufficiently provided for in Mr. Con- 
way's firmness, and Lord Weymouth's discretion ; 
while the Prime Minister of Great Britain, in a rural 
retirement, and in the arms of faded beauty, bad lost 
all memory of his Sovereign, his coantry, and himself. 
In these instances you might have actjed with vigour, 
for you would have had the sanction of the laws to 
support you. The friends of government might have 
defended yon without shame, and moderate men, who 
wish well to the peace and good order of society, might 
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have had a pretenoe for applandiag your oondaoi. Bat 
these, it taeniB, were not (soGasioiis wortbj of year 
Grace's interposition* Yon reserved the proofr of 
jonr intrepid spirit for trials of greater hasard and 
importance : and now, as if the most disg^raoefol relax- 
ition of the exeoative anthority had given yon a claim 
of credit to iadalge in excesses still more dangeroos, 
JOB seem determined to compensate amply for yonr 
forager negligence, and to balanoe the nonexecntion of 
the laws with a breach of the constitotion. From one 
extreme yon suddenly start to the other, withont 
kaving, between the weakness and the fory of the pas- 
sions, one moment's interral for the firmness of the 
uiderstanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might easily 
be extended into a faithful history of yonr Grace's 
■dministration, and perhaps may be the employment 
of a fotore hoar. Bat the business of the present mo- 
■lent will not snffer me to look back to a series of 
events, which cease to, be interesting or important, 
because they are succeeded by a measure so singularly 
daring, that it excites all oar attention, and engrosses 
til our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned 
^ith success. With this precedent before you, with 
the principles on which it was established, and with 
a future House of Commons, perhaps less virtuous 
than the present, every county in England, under the 
auspices of the treasury, may be represented as conn 
pletely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity will be 
isdebted to your Grace for not contenting yourself with 
a temporary expedient, bat entailing upon them the 
{■Bifdiate blessings of your administration. Boroughs 
were already too much at the mercy of government. 
Counties coiUd neither be porohased nor intimidated. 
Bat their solemn determined election may be rejected ; 
and the man they detest may be appoioied, by another 
choice, to represent them in parliament. Yet it is 
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admitted that the Sheriffs obeyed the law8» and per- 
formed theirdaty*. The return they made most haye 
been legal and valid, or nndonbtedly they would hare 
been censored fof making it With eyery good-natured 
allowance for yonr^Graoe's youth and experience, there 
are some things which you oaanot but knew. Yon 
cannot but know that the right of the freeholders to 
adhere to their choice (even supposing it improperrly 
exerted) was as dear and indisputable as that of the 
House of Commons to exclude one of their own mem-! 
hers. Nor is it possible for you not to see the wide 
distanoe there is between the negatiTe power of reject- 
ing one man, and the. positive power of ^>pointing 
another. The right of expulsion, in the most favour^ 
able sense, is no more than the custom of Parliament. 
The right of eleotion is the very essence of the consti- 
tution. To ▼iolate that right, and much more to trans - 
fer it to any other set of men, is a step leading imme- 
diately to the dissolution of all goTemment. So far 
forth as it operates, it constitutes a House of Commons 
which does not represent the people. A House of 
Commons so formed would inyolve a contradiction, and 
the grossest confusion of ideas : but there are 86ma 
' Ministers, my Lord, whose views can only be answered 
by reconciling absurdities, and making the same pro- 
pD«tion» which is false and absurd-in argument, true 
in fact. 

This measure, my Lord, is, however, attended with 
one consequence favourable to the people, whicb I am 
persuaded you did not foresee f. While the contest 
lay between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his situa- 
tion and private character gave you advantages oyer 
him, which common candour, if not the memory of 
your former friendship, should have forbidden you to 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish the 
Siieriffs, declared in the Hoase of Commons, that they, in 
retnming Mr. Wilkes, had done no more than their duty. 

t Th« reader is desired to mark this prophecy. 
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■ake ue oC To rdigioaji hmo jon. had tB opportmiitj 
of exaggerating the irregnlarities of his past life ; to 
nedenie men, you held forth the penioioos consei- 
qneBces of faction* Men who with this character 
hkohed no finrther than to 'the object before them, were 
not dissatisfied at seeing Mr. Wilkes exclnded- from 
Farliament. Yon haTo now taken care to shift the 
(jnestioD ; or rather, joa have created a new one, in 
which Mr. Wilkes is no more cencerned than any other 
English gentleman. Yoa have nnited this country 
iqpunst yoQ on one grand constitntional point, on the 
decisien of which onr existence as a free people abso- 
latdy depends. Yon have asserted, not in words, hot 
in Inot, that the representation in Parliament does net 
depend upon the choice of the freeholders. If sach a 
caso can possibly happen once, it may happen fre- 
qaentiy ; it may happen always : and if three hvndred 
▼otes, by any mode of reasoning whatever, can pre- 
Tail against twelre hondred, the same reasoning would 
etiusUy have giren Mr. liattrell his seat with ten ▼otea, 
er eren with one. The conseqaences of this attack 
upon the constitution are too plain and palpable not to 
alana the dullest apprehension. I trust you will find 
that the people of England are neither deficient in 
spirit nor understanding ; though you have treated 
them as if they had neither sense to feel, or spirit to 
resent. We haTe reason to thank God and our ances- 
tors, that there never yet was a minister in this country 
who eould stand the issue of such a conflict ; and with 
every prejudice in favour of your intentions, I see no 
such abilities in your Grace, as should enable you to 
lucceed in an enterprise in which the ablest and basest 
of your predecessors haVe found their destruction. 
Yon may oontihne to deceive your gracious Master 
with false representations of the temper and condition 
of his subjects. You may coumiand a venal vote, 
because it is the common established appendage of 
jour office. But never hope that the freeholders will 
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make s tame sarrender of their rigkts ; or tfiet an Enp- 
lish army will join with yoa in overtnmingf the liber- 
ties of their covntry. They know that their first daty, 
as oitijsens, is paramoimt to all sabseqaent engiige- 
ments : nor will they prefer the discipline, or ewen the 
honours of their profession, to those saered original 
rights which belonged to them before they were sol- 
dien, and which they oiaim and possess as the birth- 
right of Englishmen. 

Retorn, my Lord, before it be too late, to that easy 
insipid system which yoa first set out with. Take )Mck 
year mistress*. The name of friend may be fatal 4o 
her, for it leads to treachery and persecntion. ladnlge 
the people. Attend Newmarket. Mr. Lattrell may 
■again Tacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not perse- 
oated, will soon be forgotten. To be w^ and inac- 
tive is safer than to be daring and criminal : and wide 
is the distance between a riot of the popalaoe and a 
eonvnlsion of the whole kingdom. Yoa may live to 
jnake the experiment, bat no honest man can wish you 
should Barrive it. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XII. 

TO 

His Grace the Duke of Gri^on. 

•MY LORD, May SO, 1769. 

Tf the measures in 'which you have been most saocess- 
ful had been supported by any tolerable appearance of 
argument, I should have thought my time not ill em- 
ployed in continuing to examine your conduct as a 

* The Dake, aboat this time, had separated himself flrom 
Anne Parsons; bat proposed to continue united with her on 
some Platonic tenns ot friendship, which she rejected with 
contempt. His baseness to this woman is beyond description 
ovbeUef. 
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Minister, and stdliog it fairly to the pabli6» Bot when 
I see questions of the highest national importance oar* 
ried as they haye been, and the first principles of the 
constitaticML openly Tiolated, without argament or de- 
cency, I confess I give np the caose in despair. The 
meanest of your predecessors had abilities snfficieBt to 
gire a colour to their measnres. If they inraded the 
rights of the people, they did not dare to offer a dlreot 
iiunlt to their nnderstanding ; and in former times -the 
most renal pariiaments made it a condition, in their 
bargain with the minister, that he shoald foraish tbepi 
with some plausible pretences for selling their country 
and themselres* Yoa have had the merit of introdno* 
ing a more compendioas system of goTemment and 
logic. Yon neither address yonrself to the passions 
Dor to the understanding, bat simply to the touch. 
Yoa apply yourself immediately to the feelings of 
joor friends: who, contrary to the forms of parlia- 
ment, never enter heartily into a debate antU they 
hare diWded. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me 
be permitted to consider your character and conduct 
merely as a subject of curious speculation. There is 
something in both which distinguishea you not. only 
from all other ministers, but idl other men. It is not 
that you do wroqg by design, but that you sbonldr 
never do right by mistake. It is not that your indo- 
lence and your activity have be^n equally misapplied, 
hat that the first uniform principles, or,, if I may call 
it, the genins of your life, should have carried yon 
through every possible change and contradiction of 
condact, without- the momentary imputation or colour 
of a virtue ; and that the wildest spirit of inconsistency 
ihonld never have once betrayed you into a wise or- 
honourable action. This, I own, gives an air of sin- 
gnlarity to^ your fortune, as well as to your disposition^ 
Let us look back together to a scene in which a mindr 
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like yaan will find nothing to repenf of. Let ag try, 
my Lord, how well joa have sopported the Tuiona 
rdations in which yon stood to year Sovereign, yoar 
ooantryi yoar friends, end yourself. Give vs, if it be 
possibte, some excuse to posterity tnd to onrselres, 
for sabmitting to yoar administration. If not the abi- 
lities of a great minister, if not the integrity of a pa- 
triot, or the fidelity of a friend, show as at least the 
firmness of a man. For the' stke of your mistress, the 
loTor shall be spared. I will not lead her into public 
as you have done ; nor will I insult the memory of 
departed beauty. Her sex, which alone made her ami- 
able in your eyes, makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men 
has made it possible for their descendants to be Ticious 
in the extreme, without being degenerate. Those of 
yoar Grace, for instance, left no distressing examples 
of rirtae even to their legitimate posterity ; and you 
v^y look back with pleaanre to an illastrious pedigree, 
in which heraldry has not left a single good quality 
upon record to insult or upbraid you. You have bet- 
ter proofs of your descent, my Lord, than the register 
of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of repu- 
tation. There are some hereditary strokes of charac- 
ter, by which a family may be as clearly distinguislied 
as by the blackest features of the human face. Charles 
the First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Se- 
cond was a hypocrite of another sort, and should have 
died upon the same scafibld. At the distance of a cen- 
tury, we see their different characters happily revived 
and blended in yoar Grace. Sullen and severe without 
religion, profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles 
the Second, without being an amiable companion ; and, 
for aught I know, may die as his father did, without 
the reputation of a martyr* 

You had already taken your degrees with credit, in 
those schools in which the English nobility are formed 
to virtue, when you were introduced te Lord Cbat- 
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ham's proteotioB*. From Kewmsrket, 'W)iite't, and 
the opposttioD, he gave yon to the world with mi air 
of popularity, which yoang men usaally set oat with, 
and seldom preserve : grave md plaasible enough to be 
tiranght fit for business ; too young for treacberj ; and, 
in short; a patriot of no unpromising expeotationsk— 
Lord Chathem was the earliest object of year p^tical 
wonder and attachment ; yet yon deserted him, npoi) 
the first hopes that offered of an equal share of power 
with Lord Rockingham. When the late Dake of 
Giraiberland's first negotiation failed, and when the 
finvonrite was pushed to the last extremity, you saved 
hiffl, by joining with an administration in which Lord 
Chatham had refased to engage. Still, however, he 
was your friend : and you are yet to explain to the 
world why you consented to act without him ; or why, 
after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and 
betrayed him. You complained that no measures were 
taken to satisfy your patron ; and that your friend Mr. 
Wilkes, who had suffered so much for the party, had 
been abandoned to his fate. They have since coQtri- 
bnted, not a little, to your present plenitade of power : 
yet, I think. Lord Chatham has -less reason than oyer 
to be satisfied : and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, 
the greatest misfortune of his life, that you shoald 
have so many compensations to make in the closet for 
your former friendship with him. Your gracious Mas- 
ter understands your character, and makes you a per- 
secutor, because you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upoft 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or ypu 
coold never have been placed at the head of the trear 
sury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in 
direct contradiction to them, in which he fonnd yon 
were secretly supported in the closet» you soon forced 
him to leave yon to yourself, and to withdraw his name 

• To understand thesepassages, the reader is referred to a 
noted pamphlet, called TTie History qfthe MinoHty, 
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from «ii adminutration whiob bad he&k formed on the 
credit of it. Yoa had then a prospect of friendships 
better saited to your genins, and more likely to fix yoar 
disposition. Marriage is the point on which every 
rake is -stationary at last:, and troly, my Lord, yon 
may well be weary oftbe circuit yon have taken ; for 
yon huve now fairly travelled throagh every sign in 
the political zodiac, from the scorpion, in which yon 
stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a virgin* in the 
hoase of Bloomsbnry. One wonld think that yon had 
safficient experience of the frailty of nuptial engage- 
ments, or at least, that snch a friendship as the Dake 
of Bedford's might have been secured to yon by the 
auspicioos marriage of your late Dnohessf with his 
nephew.. Bat ties of this^ tender nature cannot be 
drawn too close ; and it may possibly be a part of the 
Duke of Bedford's ambition, after making her an ho- 
nest woman, to work a miracle of the same sort upon 
your Grace, This worthy nobleman has long dealt in v 
virtue : there has been a large consumption of it in his 
own family : and in the way of traffic, I dare say, he 
has bought and sold more than half the r^resentative 
integrity of the nation. 

Li a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a perishable commodity. Yoa 
have now a strength safficient to command the closet ; 
and if it be necessary to betray one friendship more, 
you may set even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stewart 
M'Kenzie may possibly remember what lise the Duke 
of Bedford usually mtkes of his power ; and our gra- 
cious Sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at. this first 
appearance of union among his servants. His late 
Majesty, under the happy influence of a family con- 
nection between his ministers, was relieved from the 

• His Grace had lately married Miu Wrottesley, niece of. 
the Good Gertrude, Jhtcheu nf Be4flt»rd. 

t Miss Liddel, after her divorce fh>m the Doke, mpnied^ 
l«rd Upper Osaoiy. 
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eares of the goyernmeiit. A mote active prinoe may 
perhaps observe, vfitl» sospicion, by what degrees tn 
utfnl servant grows apon bis master, from the first 
Qslimited professaoQS of daty and attachment, to the 
painfol representation of the necessity of the royal ser- 
vice, and soon, in regular progression to the hamble 
insolence of dictating in all the obseqoioas forms of 
peremptory submission. . The interval is carefnlly em- 
ployed in forming connections, creating interests, col- 
lecting a party, and laying the foondation of doable 
marriages; nntii the ddnded prinoe, who thought he 
had foiind a ereatnre prostituted to his service, and 
insignificant enough to be always dependant upon his 
pleasure, finds hmi, at last, too strong to be com- 
manded, and too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but 
the counterpart of your private history ; the same in- 
consistency, the same contradictions. In America we 
trace you, from the first opposition to the stamp-act, 
OS .principles of convenience, to Mr> Pitt's surrender 
of the ri^t j then forward to Lord Rockingham's sur- 
render of the fact; then back again to Lord Rocking- 
ham's declaration of the right ; then forward to taxa- 
tion with Mr. Townshend : and, in the last instance, 
from the gentle Conway's undetermined discretion to 
blood and compulsion with the Duke of Bedford ; yet, 
if we may believe the simplicity of Lord North's elo- 
qaence, at the opening of next session, you are once 
more to be the patron of America. Is this the wis- 
dom of a great minister ; or is it the ominous vibra- 
tion of a penddnm ? Had you no opinion of your own, 
my Lord? Or was it the gratification of betraying 
evny part with which ydu have been united, and of 
deserting every political principle in which you had 
concurred? 

Your dn^mies may turn their eyes without regret 
from this admirable system of provincial government. 
They will find gratification enough in the survey of 
your domestic and foreign policy. 
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If, instead of disowning Lord Siielbnine, the British 
oonrt had interposed with dignity and firmness, yoa 
know, my Lord, that Corsica would never hare been 
inraded. The French saw the weakness of a distracted 
ministry, and were jostified in testing yon' with con< 
tempt. They would probably have yielded in this first 
instance, rather than hazard a rupture with this ooan- 
trjr ; but, being once engaged, they cannot retreat with- 
out dishonour. Common sense foresees oonseqaenoes 
which have escaped your Grace's penetration. Either 
we suffer the French to make an' acquisition, the im- 
portance of which yon have probably no conception of ; 
Qt we oppose them by an underhand management, 
which oidy disgraces us in the eyes of Europe, without 
answering any purpose of policy or prudence. From 
secret, indirect assistance, a transition to some inore 
open, decisive measures becomes unavoidable ; till at 
last we find ourselves principal in the war, and are 
obliged to hasard every thing for an object which might 
have originally been obtained without expense or dan- 
ger. I am not versed in the politics of the north ; but 
this I believe is certain, that half the money yon hare 
distributed to carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or 
even your secretary's share in the last subscription, 
wodld have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it 
economy, my Lord? Or did the coy resistance yon 
have constantly met with in the British senate make 
you despair of corrupting the Divan? Your friends, 
indeed, have the first claim upon your bounty : but if 
5002. a year can be spared in pension to Sir John Moore, 
it would not have disgraced you to have allowed some- 
thing to the secret service of the public. 

Yon will say, perhaps, that the situation of affairs at 
home demanded and engrossed the whole of your at- 
tention. Here, I confess, yon have been active. An 
amiable, accomplished Prince ascends the throne un- 
der the happiest of all auspices, the acclamations and 
united affections of his subjects. The first measores 
of his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, were 
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^ Mt able to shake their attaohment. Yomr sefricea^ 
my Lord, have been more saccessfaU Siooe yoo were 
permitted to take the lead, we have seen the natural 
effects of a system of goTemment at once both odioas 
and contemptible. We have seen the law sometimes 
tcsndaloosly relaxed, sometimes riolentlj stretched 
bejond their tone. We have seen the person of the 
Sorereign insolted ; and in profound peace, and with 
an nndispoted title, the fidelity of his subjects brought 
by his own servants into pablic question*. Withoat 
abilities, resolution, or interest, you have done moie 
than Lord Bute could accomplish with all Scotland at 
his heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious, perhaps, either for pre« 
sent or future reputation, will not desire to be handed 
down in these colours to posterity. You have reason 
to flatter yourself, that the memory of your adminis- 
tration will survive even the forms of a constitution 
which our Ancestors vainly hoped would be immortal*; 
and as for your personal character, 1 will not, for the 
honour of human nature, suppose that you can wish to 
have it remembered. The condition of the present 
times b desperate indeed ; but there is a debt due to 
those who come after us ; and it is the historian's office 
to punish, though he cannot correct. I do not give yon 
to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example 
to deter: and as your conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, I 
mean to make yoa a negative instruction to your sue* 
\ for ever. 

JUNIUS. 



* The wise Dnke, about this time, exerted all the inflnence 
of g o ver n ment to procure addresses to satisfy the King of the 
idelity of his subjects. They came in very thick fh>m Scot- 
kmd; bat after the appearance of this letter, we heard no 
more of them. 
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LETTER XIII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE 

Printer of the PMie Adoertiser. 

SIR, June 12, 1769. 

The Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding it conve- 
nient to enter into a contest with Jmius, are now re- 
daoed to the last melancholy resource of defeated urgO'' 
Bient, the flat general charge of scurrilitj and false- 
hood. As for his style, I shall leave it to the critics* 
The trath of his facts is of more importance to the pab- 
lio. They are of snch a natare that, I think, a bare 
contradiction will hare no weight with any maa who 
judges for himself. Let ns take them in the order in 
which they appear in his last letter. 

1. Hare not the first rights of the people, and the 
first principles of the constitution been openly inraded, 
and the rery name of an election made ridicolousy by 
the arbitrary appointment of Mr. Lattrell? 
■ 2; Did not the Dake of Grafton frequently lead his 
mistress into public, and eren place her at the bead of 
his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple 
ef Venus, and could bury all decency and shame un- 
der the rains? Is this tiie man who dares to talk of 
Mr. Wilkes's morals? 

8. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors 
as strongly marked in him as if he had descended 
from them in a direct legitimate line? The idea of bis 
death is only prophetic ; and w^at is prophecy but a 
narratire preceding the fact ? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised bim 
to the rank and post of a minister, and the first w^hom 
be abandoned? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and be- 
tray him? 
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6. Wu he not the bomm friend of Mr. Wilkes» 
whom he now parsoes to deBtractkm? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with eredit at New- 
market, White's, and the opposition? 

8. After derserting Lord Chatham's principles, and 
saorifiMng his friendship, is he not now closely united 
with a set of men, who, thoagh thej have occasional! j 
joined with all parties, ha?e, in everj different sitna- 
tion, and at all times heen eqoallj and constant]/ de- 
tssted bj this country? 

9< Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred 
peoads a year ? This may probably be an acquittance 
of finreura open the tarf > batis it possible for a minis- 
ter to offer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has so 
reiy lately ^ared away the beggary, of the civil list at 
the expense of more than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with 
reelect to Amerioa, which the Dake of G^rafton has not 
successively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a single mark of shame set npoa 
this man, who has solittie delicacy and feeling as to 
sobnit to the opprobrium of marrying a near relation 
of one who had debanohed his wife? In the name of 
decency, how are these amiable cousins to meet at their 
ancle's table ? It will be a scene in (Edipos, without 
the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, or beauty? Or is the 
aawrooa youth in love? 

The Testis aotorioas. • That Corsica has been sacri- 
ficed to the French : that, b some instances, the laws 
have been scandalously relaxed, and in others daringly 
violated ; and that the King's subjects have been called 
upon to assure him of their fidelity, in spite of the mea- 
sures of his servants. 

A writer who builds his arguments upon facts sueh 
•s these is not easily to be eoofuted. He b not to be 
answered by general assertions or general reproaches. 
He may want eloquence to amuse and persuade ; 'but, 
speaking truths he must always convince. i 

^^ PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIV. 

ADDRESSED TO 

The PrimUr of the PMie Advertiser; 

SIB, Jaoe22, 1769.. 

The name of Old NoB u destined to be the rain of tfae 
house of Stuart. There is an ominous fistalitj in it^ 
which even the spnrioos descendants of the family can- 
not escape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit of con- 
dacting Charles the First to the block. Year coire- 
spoodent, (Hd NoU,' appears to have the same design 
upon the Dake of Grafton. His argnments consist 
better with the title he has assomed than with the 
principles he professes? for thoagh be pretends to be 
an advocate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the 
best reason whj his patron shoold regularly follow the 
fate of his presomptive ancestor. Throagli the whole 
course of the Doke of Grafton^s life, I see a strange 
endesTonr to onite contradictions which cannot be re-> 
conciled. He marries to be divorced; he keeps a 
mistress to remind him of conjugal endearments ; and 
he chooses such friends as it is a virtue in him to de- 
sert.. If it were possible for the genius of that ac- 
complished president, who pronounced sentence upon 
Charles the First, to be revived in some modern ajoo- 
phant*, his Grace, I doubt not, would by sympathy 
discover him among the dregs of mankind, and take 
him for a guide in those paths which^natnrally conduct 
a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation iqpprove 
of the aeceptancB of Mr. Luttreil (for even Old Iifotl is 
too modest to call it an election) can neither be main- 
tained nor confuted by argument. It is a point of fact, 
on which every English gentleman will determiitfe for 

^ It is hardly neceBsiry to remind tiie reader of the name 
of firad»hai6. 
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hinuelf^ As to lawyers, tbeir profeMiOD is sapported 
by the iodisorimiDato defence of right and wrong ; and 
1 oonfess I have not that opinion of tbeir knowledge 
or integrity, to think it necessary that they shoold 
decide for me upon a plain constitotional qaestion.-^ 
With reqfieot to. the appointment of Mr. Lnttrell, the 
Chancellor has nerer yet given any anthentio opinion. 
Sir Fleteher Norton is, indeed, an honest, a yery honest 
man j and the Attorney-General is tx-cjjjiew the gnardian 
of liberty ; to take care, I presume, that it shall ncTer 
break oat into a criminal excess. l)octor Blaekstone 
is Solicitor to the Qneen. The Doctor recollected that 
he had a place to preserre, though he forgot that he 
bad a-rqpotation to lose. We have now the good for- 
tone to understand the Doctor's principles as weD as 
writings. For the defence of truth, of law, and reason^ 
the Doctor's -book may- be safely consulted; but who- 
ever wishes to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to 
rob a country of its rights, need make no scruple of 
consulting the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, for aught 
I know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Grafton, when 
he indulged his genius in all the fashionable excesses of 
^ "K® > 7®^ considering his rank and station, I think 
it would do him more honour to be able to deny the 
fact than to defend it by such authority. But if vice 
itself.could be excused, there is yet a certain display of 
it, a certain outrage to decency, and violation of public 
decorum, which, for the benefit of society, should never 
be forgiven. It is not that he kept a mistress at home, 
bot that he constantly attended her abroad. It is not 
the private indulgence, but the public insult of v^ch 
I complain. The name of Miss Parsons wonld'hardly 
have been known-, if the First Lord of the Treasury 
had not led her in triumph through the Opera House, 
even in the presence of the Queen. When we see a 
num act in this manner, we may admit the shamelesa 
depravity of his heart; but what are we to think of hia 
understanding? 
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His Grace, it Beems, is now to be a legalkr d&inestio 
m^! and, as an omen of the fntnre delicacy and cor- 
rectness of his conduct, he marries a first cousin of the 
man who had fixed that mark and title of infimiy npon 
him, which at the same moment makes a husband nn> 
happy and vidicnlons. The ties of consangoinity may 
possibly preserve him from the same fate a second 
time; and as to the distress of meeting, I take for 
granted, the Tcnerable ancle of these common cousine 
has settled the etiquette in such a manner; thst, if a 
mistake ehoold happen, it may reach no farther than 
from MadtUM mafenme to Madame sm «oiM»n«. 

The Doke of Grafton has always some excellent rea- 
son for deserting his friends : The age and incapaoitj 
of Lord Chatham, the debility of Lord Rockingham, or 
the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, 
when he did not appear, to be quite so well -acquainted, 
or so yiolently offended, with the infirmities of his 
friends. But now I confess they are not ill exchanged 
for the youthful, Yigorous virtue of the Duke of Bed- 
ford ; the firmness of General Conway ; the blnnt, or, 
if I may call it, the awkward integrity of Mr. Rigby ; 
and the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich, 

If a late pension to a broken gambler* be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Dnke of Grafton's con- 
nexions vrill furnish him with many opportunities of 
doing praiseworthy actions : and as he himself bears no 
part of the expense, the generosity of distributing the 
public money for the support of virtuous families in 
distress will be an unquestionable proof of bis Grace's 
humanity. 

As to public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of 
descending to particulars. He does not deny that Cor- 
sica has been sacrificed to France ; and he confesses 
that, with regard to America, his patron's measnres 
have been subject to some variation : but then he pro- 
mises wonders of stability and firmness for the future. 
These are mysteries, of which we must pot pretend to 
• Sir John Moore. 
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j«dge b J experience ; and, truly, I fear, we ahall perish 
in the desert before we arrive at the land of promke. 
In the regular coarse of things, the period of the ]>nke 
of Grafton's ministerial manhood should now be ap- 
proaching. The imbecility of his infknt state was 
committed to Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took 
some care of his edocation at that ambiguons age, 
which lies between the follies of political childhood, 
and the rices of puberty. The empire of the passions 
soon succeeded. His earliest principles and con- 
nexions were of coarse forgotten or despised. The 
company he has lately kept havbeen of noAerrice to 
his morals ; and, in the conduct of pablic affairs, we 
see the character of his time of life strongly distin- 
guished. An obstinate, ungovernable self sufficiency 
plainly points oat to us tiiat state of iinperfeist maturity 
at which the. graceful lerity of youth is lost, .and the 
solidity of experience not yet acquired. It is possible 
the young man may in time grow wiser, and reform ; 
bat if I understand his disposition, it is not of suoh 
corrigible stuff that we should hope for any amendment 
in him before he has accomplished the destruction of 
this country. like other rakes, he may, perhaps, live 
to see his error, but not until he has rained his estate. 
PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XV. 



H%9 Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

MY LORD, Jnly S» 1769. 

If nature had given you an understanding qualified to 
keep pace with the wishes and principles of your heart, 
she would have made you, perhaps, the most formidable 
Miniater that ever was employed under a limited mO* 
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Baroh to Moonpltsh the ram of.a free people. Wben 
neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches of oon- 
science, or the dread of ponishment, for many har to 
the designs of a minister, the people woold hare too 
much reason to lament their condition, if they did not 
find some resource in the weakness of his nnderstaiid- 
ing. We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that 
the completost depravity of the heart is sometimes 
strangely united with a confusion of the mind, which 
counteracts the most favourite principles, and makes 
the same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. The measures, for instance, in 
which your Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, 
as they were adopted without skill, should have been 
conducted with more than common dexterity. Bat 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as gross as the 
design. By one decisive step yon have defeated all 
the arts of writing. You have fairly confounded the 
intrigues of opposition, and silenced the clamours of 
faction. A dark, ambiguous system might require and 
furnish the materials of ingenious illustration ; and in 
doubtful measures the virulent exaggeration, of party 
must be employed to rouse and engage the passions 
pf the people. Yon have now brought the merits of 
your admioistratiou to an issue, on which every Eng- 
lishman, of the narrowest capacity, may determine for 
himself. It is not an alarm to the passions, but a calm 
appeal to the judgment of the people, upon their own 
most essentia] iflterests. A more experienced minis- 
ter woold not have hazarded a direct invasion of the 
first principles of the constitution, before he had made 
some progress in subduing the spirit of the people. 
With such a cause as yours, my Lord, it is not sufficient 
that you have the court at your devotion, unless yon 
can find means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The 
collective body of the people form that jury, and from 
their decision there is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you, at a oriaia 
of such difficulty and danger, should long sinoe have 
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jbeeo considered.. Jodging trvlj of jour dispositionj 
70a hare, perhaps, mistaken the extent of your oapa- 
eitj. Good faith and folly have so long been received 
M synonimous terms, that the roTerse of the proposi- 
tion hw grown into credit, and v^vfj ▼illain fancies 
himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of 
your friends, my Lord, that yon have drawn some hasty 
ooBclnsion of tUs sort, and that a partial reliance upon 
yoor moral character has betrayed yon beyond the depth 
of yonr nndentanding. Yon hare now carried things 
too far to retreat. You have plainly declared to the 
people what they are to expect from the continoance 
of your administration. It is time for yonr Grace to 
consider what you also may expect in return from their 
^Mrit and their resentment. ^ 

Sbce the accession of oar most gracious Sorereign 
to the throne, we have seen a system of goirerument 
which may well be called a reign of experiments. 
Parties of all denominations have been employed and 
dismissed. The adviee of the ablest men in this 
ooontry has been repeatedly called for and rejected ; 
and when the royal displeasure has been signified to a 
minister, the marks of it have nsaally been propor- 
tioned to his abilities and integrity. The spirit of the 
favomriie had some apparent in^aence upon eyery ad- 
miaistration ; and every set of ministers preserved an 
appearance of duration as long as they submitted to 
that influence. But there were certain services to be 
performed for the favourite's security, or to gratify his 
resentments, which your predecessors in office had the. 
wisdom or Ibe virtae not to undertake. The moment 
this refractory spirit was discovered, their disgraoe was 
determined. . Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord 
Rockingham have successively had the honour to be 
dismissed for preferring their duty as servants of the 
public to those compliances which were expected from 
their station. A jBubmissive administration was at last 
gradpally collected from the deserters of all parties. 
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ioteresU, and connexioDS : and nothing remained but 
to find a leader for these gallant, well disoiplined troops. 
Stand forth, mj Lord ; for tfaoa art the nan. Iiord 
Bate found no resoaroe of dependanoe or secnritj in 
the prood, imposing soperioritj of Lord Chatham's abi- 
lities ; the shrewdy inflexible judgment of Mr. Grea- 
▼ille ; nor in the mild, but determined integrity.of Lord 
Rockingham. His views and situation required a 
oreature void of all these properties; and he was 
foroed to go throagh everj division, resolution, oom- 
position, and refinement of political ohymistry, before 
he happily arrived at the caput moffuum of vitriol in 
your Grace. Flat and insipid in your retired state ; 
but brought into action, yon become vitriol again.^ — 
Such are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury 
which have governed year whole administration. Your 
circumstances with regard to the people soon becoming 
desperate, like other honest servants, you determined 
to involve the best of masters in the same difficulties 
with yourself. We owe it to year Grace's well di-' 
re'oted labours, that your Sovereign has been per- 
suaded to doubt of the affections of his subjects, and 
the people to suspect the virtues of their Sovereign, 
at a time when both were unquestionable. You have 
degraded the royal dignity into a base and dishonour- 
able competition with Mr. Wilkes : nor had you abi- 
lities to carry even the last contemptible- triumph over 
a private man, without the grossest violation of the 
fandameatal laws of the constitution and rights of the 
people^ But these are rights, my Lord, which you 
can no more annihilate thau you can the soU to which 
they are annexed. The question no longer turns upon 
points of national honour and security abroad, or on 
the degrees of expedience and propriety of neasnree 
at home. It was not inconsistent that yon should 
abandon the cause of liberty in another country, which 
you had persecuted in your own: and in the common 
arts of domestic oorruption^ we miss no part of Sir 
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Robert Walpole's system, except his abilities. Id this 
hamble, imitative )iiie yon might loDg have proceeded 
safe and contemptible. Yon might probably lieTer hare 
risen to the dignity of being hated, and eyen have been 
despised with moderation. Bat it seems yon meant 
to be distingnished ; and, to a mind like yours, there 
was no other road to fame, bnt by the destrnction of 
a noble fabric, which yon thought had been too long 
the admiration of mankind. The nse yon have made 
of the military force introdaoed an alarming change in 
tbe mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary ap* 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of the 
laws themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
legislation from those whom the people have chosen to 
those whom they have rejected. With a succession of 
such appointment, we may soon see a House of Com- 
mens collected, in the choice of which the other towns 
and counties of England will have as little share as the 
devoted county of Middlesex. 

Yet I trust your Grace will find that the people of 
this country are neither to be intimidated by violent 
measures, or deceived by refinements. When they see 
Mr. lAittrell seated in the House of Commons by mere 
dbt of power, and in direct opposition to the cheice of 
the whole county, they will not listen to those subtilties 
by which every arbitrary exertion of authority is ex- 
plained into the law and privilege of parliament. It 
requires no persuasion of argument, bnt simply the evi- 
dence of the senses, to convince them, that, to transfer 
the right of election from the collective to the repre- 
sentative body of the people, contradicts all those ideas 
of a House of Commons which they have received from 
their forefathers, and which they had already, though 
▼ainly perhaps, delivered to their children. The prin- 
ciples on which this riolent measure has been defended 
have added scorn to injury, and forced us to feel that 
we are not only oppressed but insulted. 
With what force, my Lord, with what protection are 
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jroo prepared to meet the minted detettation of the 
people of England ? The city of hondou has given a 
geoerons example to the kingdom, in what manner a 
king of this oonntry onght to be addressed; and I 
fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in yonr courage to stand 
between your Sovdl-eign and the addresses of his sab- 
jects. The injuries yon have done this oonntry are 
such as demand not only redress, bat irengeance. In 
▼ain shall yon look for protection to that irenal vote 
which yon have already paid for : another must be pur- 
chased ; and, to sare a minister, the House of Com- 
mons most declare themseWes not only independent of 
their constitnents, but the determined enemies of the 
oonstitdtioa. Consider, my Lord, whether this be an 
extremity to which their fears will permit them to ad- 
vance ; or, if their protection should fail you, how far 
yon are authorized to rely upon the sincerity of those 
smiles'which a pious court lavishes without relaotance 
upon a libertine by profession. It is not, indeed, the 
least of the thousand contradictions which attend you, 
that a man, marked to the^orld by the grossest viola- 
tion of all ceremony and decorum, should be the first 
servant of a court, in which prayers are morality, and 
kneeling is religion. 

Trust not too far to appearances, by which your 
predecessors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the best of princes may at 
last discover that this is a contention in which every 
thing may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; and as 
you became minister by accident, were adopted with- 
out choice, trusted without confidence, and continued 
without favour, be assured, that whenever an occasion 
presses, you will be discarded without even the forms 
of regret. Yon will then have reason to be thankful, 
if jon are permitted to retire to that seat of learning, 
which, in contemplation of the system of your life, the 
comparative purily of your manners with those of their 
liigh steward, and a thousand other recommending oir- 
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cmnctanoes, hu chosen you to enoonrage the growing 
Tirtoe of their youth , and to preside met their educa- 
tion. Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends 
lad bishoprics shall have departed from you, yon will 
fiad that learned seminary perfectly recovered from the 
deliriom of an installation, and what in truth it ought 
to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and 
thongfatless meditation. The yenerable tutors of the 
umrersity will no longer distress your modesty, by 
proposiog you for a pattern to their pupils. The 
learned dnln^ss of declamation will be silent ; and even 
the venal muse, though happiest b fiction, will forget 
yoor virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding 
age, I could wish that your retreat might be deferred 
until joor morals shall happily be ripened to that 
matoriiy of corruption at which the worst examples 
ceaae to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVI. 

TO THE 

Printer of the Pvblic Advertiser. 
SIR, July 10» 1769. 

A OREAT deal of useless argument might have been 
sared, in the political contest which has arisen from 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the subsequent ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lnttrell, if the question had been 
once stated with precision, to the satisfaction of each 
party, and clearly understood by them both. But in 
this, as in almost every other dispute, it asuatly hap- 
pens, that much time is lost in referring to a multitude 
of cases and precedents, which prove nothing to the 
pnrpose ; or in maintaining propositions, which are 
either not disputed, or, whether they be admitted or 
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dnied, wn cBtbdj mdiiefeBt at to the matter in de- 
bate ; vBtil at la«t the Bind, perplexed and confounded 
with tlw fiilUin 8«l»tilties of oontrormj, loaea aight 
of the aMu qoeation, and nerer anirea'at tmth. Both 
parties ia the diqiate are apt eooogh to pnustiae these 
dishonest artifices. The man who is oonscioas of the 
weakneas of his caaae is interested in concealing it : 
pad, on the other side, it is not nnooromon to see a 
good eaase mangled bj adroeates who do not know the 
real strength of it. 

I should he glad to know, for instance, to what pur- 
pose, in the present case, so many precedents fasTe 
heen piodaced to prore. That the Hoose of Commons 
hvre a right to expel one of their own members : that 
it belongs to them to jndge of the validitj of electioQs ; 
or that the law of pariiament is part of the law of the 
land * T After all these propositions are admitted, 
Mr. lAttrell*8 right to his seat will continne to be just 
as dispntable as it was before. Not one of them is at 
present in agitation. Ijet it be admitted that the Hoose 
of Commons were anthorized to expel Mr. Wilkes, 
that thej are the proper oonrt to jndge of elections, 
and that the law of parliament is binding upon the 
people *, still it remains to be inqnired, whether the 
Honse, by their resolution in favoor of Mr. Lattrell, 
have, or have not, truly declared that law. To facili- 
tate this inquiry, I would have the question cleared of 
all foreign and indifferent mat^r. The foUoiwng state 
of it F>U probably be thought a fair one by both par- 
ties ; and then 1 imagine there is no gentleman in this 
country who wSl not be capable of forming a judicious 
and true opinion upon it. I take the question to be 
strictly thus : " Whether or no it be the known esta« 
blisbed law of parliament, that the expulsion of a 
member of the Honse of Commons of itself creates in 

^ The reader will obsenre, that these admissions are made, 
not as of ti^aths unquestioiiable, bat for the sake of argament, 
and in order to bring the real question to issue. 
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him Biich jui incapacity to he reeleeted, that, at a sub- 
seqaent election, any*Totes g^o to him are null and 
Toid ; and that any other candidate, who, except the 
person expelled, baa the greatest nomber of rotes, 
oagfat to be the sitting member." 

To proye that the affirmatire is the law of parlia* 
nent, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the present 
Hoose of Commons to declare it to be so. We may 
shot onr eyes, indeed, to the dangerous consequences 
of saffering one branch of the legialatore to declare 
new laws without argument or example ; and it may, 
perhaps, be prudent enough to submit to authority ; 
hot a mere assertion will nerer convince, much less 
will it be thought reasonable to prove the right by the 
fact itself. The ministry have not yef pretended to such 
a tyranny orer our minds. To support the affirmatiira 
fairly, it will either be necessary to produce some 
statute, in which that positive provision shall have 
been made, that specific disability dearly oreatedk and 
the consequences of it declared ', or, if there be no 
such statute, the custom of parliament must then b» 
referred to ; and some case or cases * strictly in point 
mast be produced, with the decision of the court upon 
them ; for I readily admit, that the custom of parlia- 
meot, once clearly proved, is equally binding with the 
common and statute law. 

The consideration of what may be rtasonable or 
■nreasonable makes no part of this question. We are * 
ioqniring what the law is, not what it ought to be. 
Smsou maybe applied to show the impropriety or 
expedience of a law ; but we must have either statute 
or precedent to prove the existence of it. At the same 
tioie, I do not mean to admit that the late resolution of 
the House of Commons is defended on general princi- 

* Precedents, ia opposition to princif^Ies, have little weight 
^ithJmmiva; bat he thoeght It necessary to meet the Ministry 
ipoB their own grooad. 

f 
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pl«8 of reason, any more than in law. Thu'la not the 

hinge on which the debate tarns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I hare Uid down an ac' 
•urate state of the question, I will Tentnre^ to affirm, 
Ist. That there is no statute existing, bj whiob, that 
specifio disability which we speak of is created. If 
there ]be, let it be produced. The argument will then 
be at an end. 

2dly. That there is no precedent, in all the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, which comes entirely 
home to the present case, tIz. '* Where an expelled 
member has been returned agun, and another candi- 
date, with an inferior number of votes, has been de- 
clared the sitting membef." If there be such a pre- 
cedent, let it be given to us plainly ; and I am sure it 
will have more weight than tXi the cunning arguments 
which have been drawn from inferences and proba- 
bilities. 

The Ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, which, I 
presume contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared, " That Mr. Walpole*s was the first and 
only instance in which the electors of any oonnty or 
borough had returned a person expelled to serve in 
the same parliament." It is not possible to conceive 
a case more exactly in point. ^ Mr. Walpole was 
expelled ; and, having a majority of votes at the next 
election, was returned again. The friends of Mr. Tay- 
lor, a candidate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
House, that he might be the sitting member. Thus far' 
the circumstances tally exactly, except that our House 
of Commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of peti- 
tioning. The point of law, however, was the same. 
It came regularly before the House, and it was their 
business to determine upon it. They did determine 
it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected. If it 
be said, that they meant this resolution as matter of 
favour «nd indulgence to the borough, which had 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 



ImrgMMi, knowiBg what Ae Uw wm» might oonreot 
their error, I answer, 

I. That it ia a strange way of argaing, to oppoic a 
tappontion, which no man can proTo* to a faot which 
proTea itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the Hoose of 
Commons, it mvst have defeated itself. The hnrgesses 
of Lynn oonld ncTer haye known their error, mnoh 
less conld thej have corrected it hj any instruction 
they reoeiTcd from the proceedings of the Hoose of 
Commons. Thej might, periiaps, haTC foreseen that 
if thej returned Mr. Walpole again, he woold again be 
rejected ; bat thej ncYor conld infer, from a resolation 
by which the candidate with the fewest Yotes was 
declared not dufy elected, that, at a f atore election, and 
ia similar circnmstances, the Honse of Comm<ms would 
rererse their resolation, and receive the same candidate 
u dnlj elected, whom thej had before rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most extraordinary 
wtj of declaring the law of parliament, and what, I 
prefume, no man, whose understanding is not at cross 
purposes with itself, could possibly uoderstand» 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at 
ilbertj to argue from suppositions rather than from 
facts, I think the probabilitj, in this instance, is di* 
reetly the reverse of what the Ministry affirm ; and 
that it is much more likely that the House of Com- 
mons at that time would rather haye strained a point 
in faTOUT of Mr. Tajlor, than that thej woold haTo 
Tiolated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Tajlor 
•fa right legailj vested in him, to gratify a refractor j 
borough, which, in defiance of them, had returned a 
person branded with the strongest mark jof the displea- 
sore of the House. 

But leall J, sir, this waj of talking, for I cannot call 
it argument, is a mookerj of the common understand- 
ing of the nation, too gross to be endured. Our dearest 
interests are at stake. An attempt has been made, not 
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in^relj to rob. a single coaotj of iU iti^U, but by 
inevitable consequence, to alter the constitution of tbe 
fioQBe of Commons. This fatal attempt has succeeded, 
and stands as a precedent recorded for ever. If the 
Ministry are unable to defend their cause by fair argn* 
dient founded on facts, let them spare us, at least, the 
mortification of being amused and deluded like children. 
I believe there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
country, which will not submit to be oppressed ; but I 
. am sure there is a fund of good sense in this country, 
which cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVII. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
SIR, August 1, 1769. 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take the trouble 
of answering your correspondent 6. A.or the quotation 
from a speech without doors, published in your paper 
of the 28th of last month. The speech appeared before 
Junius's letter : and, as the author seems to consider 
the great proposition on which all his argument de- 
pends, viz, that Mr. Wilkea was under that known legal 
incapacity of which Junius spedksy as a point granted, 
his speech is in no shape an answer to Junius ; for this 
is the very question in debate. 

As to 6. A. I observe, first, that if he did» not admit 
Junius's state of the question, he should have shown 
the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one. Se- 
condly, that, considering the many hours and days 
which the ministry and their advocates have wasted in 
public debate, in compiling large quai^os, and collect- 
iug innumerable precedents, expressly to prote, that 
the late proceedings in tbe House of ConunQos are 
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-irarraiited by the It^w, cagtom, and practice of parlia* 
meat, it is rather an extraordinary supposition to he 
made by one of their own party, even for the sake of 
argnmeot, that no such statute, no such custom ofpar- 
Uamsnt, no such cast in point can be produced. 6. A. 
may, however, make the supposition with safety. It 
contains Aothing^ bat literally the fact; except that 
there is a case exactly in point, with a decision of 
the House, diametrically opposite to that which the 
present House of Commons came to in fttvonr of Mr. 
lAttreH. 

The Ministry now begin to be ashamed of the weak- 
aetfs of their caase ! and, as- it nsaally happens with 
falsehood, are driTen to the necessity of shifting their 
ground, and changing their whole defence. At first 
we were told,, that nothing could be clearer than that 
the proceedings of the House of Commons were jus- 
tified by the known law and uniform custom of par- 
liament. But now it seems, if there be- no law, the 
House of Commons haye a right to make one ; and if 
tiiere be no precedent, they liave a right to create the 
first : for this, I presume, is the amount of the ques- 
tions proposed to Junius. If your correspondent bad 
been at ail versed in the law of parliament, or generally 
in the laws of this countiy, he would have seen that 
this defence is as weak and &Ise as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Parliameat, it is 
true, ar& indefinite ; that is, they have not been de- 
scribed or laid down in any one code or declaration 
whatsoever ; but whenever a question of privilege ban 
arisen, it has invariably been disputed or maintained 
open the footing of precedents alone*. In the course 
of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury election, the 
House of liords resolved, ** That neither House of 
Pariiameiit had any power, by any vote or declaration, 

* This is 0UII ii|e«ti|ig the Mipistry upon their owu grojnnd ; 
for, in truth, no precedents will support either Q^^tufai injt^^tiqvt 
«r violation of jpoeitive rights.- - " 
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to ermtte tbemMliru any new privilege, that was Mt 
warranted by the known Iaw> and customs of Parlia- 
ment." And to this rule the House of Commons^ 
though otherwise they had acted in a very arbitrary- 
manner, gave their assent ; for they affirmed, that they 
)iad gnided themselves by it in asserting tiieir privi- 
leges. Now, Sir, if this be tme with respect to mat-^ 
ters of privilege, in which the House of Commons^ 
individnaUy, and as a body, are principally oonoemedy 
how mnch more strongly will it hold against any pre- 
tended power in that House to create or declare a new 
law, by which not only the rights of. the Btouse over 
their own member, and those of the member himself 
are included, bnt also those of a third and separate 
party ; I mean the freeholders of the kingdom ? To 
do justice to the Ministry^ they have not yet pretended 
that any one, or any two, of the three Estates, hay^ 
power to make a new law, without the ooncorrence of 
the third. They know that a man who maintains such 
a doctrine is liable, by statute, to the heaviest penalties. 
They do not acknowledge that the House of Commons 
hsTo assumed a rsio privilege, or declared a new law. 
On the contrary, they affirm, that their proceedings 
have 'been strictly conformable to, and founded upon, 
the ancient law and custom of parliament. Thnsy 
therefore, the question returns to the point at which 
Junius had fixed it, yis. Whether or no thu be the law 
qf ParHatnent? If it be not, the House of Commons 
had no legal authority to establish the precedent; and 
the precedent itself is mere fact, without any proof of 
right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question of Hbt 
simplest' nature : Must a thmg be wrtmg because it has 
never been done before f No. But, admitting it were 
proper to be done, that alone does not convey an autho- 
rity to do it. As to the present case, I hope I shall 
never see the time, when not only a single person, bat 
E whole county, and, in effect, the entire coUeotiTe 
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bodj of the people, may again be robbed of tbeir birtb- 
rigbt'bj a vote of the Hooae of Commons. But if, 
for reasona which I am nnable to comprehend, it be 
jBeoeaaary to tmat that House with a power so exor- 
bitant ipd so unconstitutional, at least let it be given 
to them bj an act of the Legislatore. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVIII. 

TO 

Sir WiHiam Blaekstone^ Solicitor General to 
Her Majesty. 
SIR, Jnlj29,1769. . 

I SMALL make yon no apology for considering a certain 
pamphlet, in which your late condaot is defended, as 
written by yourself. The persona) interest, the per- 
sonal resentments, and> above all, that wounded spirit^ 
unaccustomed to reproach, and, I hope, not frequently 
conscious of deserving it, are signals which betray the 
author to us as plainly as if your name were iu the 
title-page. Yon appeal to the public in defenoe^f yonr 
lepntatton. We hold it, Sir, that an injury ofiTered to 
an individual is interesting to society. On this prin- 
ciple the people of England made common cause with 
Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are injured, 
they will join in your resentment. I shall not follow 
you through the insipid form of a third person, bnt 
address myself to you directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 
respectable, and better smted to the dignity of your 
cause, than that of a newspaper. Be it so. Yet, if 
newspapers are scurrilous, yon most confess they are 
impartial. They give us, without any apparent prefer* 
ence, the wit and argument of the Ministry, as well 
as the abusive dnlness of the opposition. The scales 
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are eqoally poised. It is not the printer's fanlt if the 
greater weight iuolines the balaooe. 

Your pamphlet, their, is divided into an attack upon 
Mr.-6renyille's character, and a defence of joor own. 
It would have been more consistent, perhaps, with 
jonr professed intention, to have confined yourself to 
the last. But anger has some claim to indalgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mind. I hope yon 
haye found benefit from the experiment. It is not my 
design to enter into a formal yindication of Mr. Gren- 
.ville npon his own principles. I have neither the 
honour of being personally knownto him, nor do I pre- 
tend to be con^letely master of all the facts. I need 
not run the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, 
or to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries, 
npon the ftice of it, a full yindication of both. 

Your first ripflection is, that Mr. Grenville * was, of 
all men, the person who should not have complained of 
ii^nsistenoe with regard to Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, 
is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish expression of 
resentment ', ori if it means any thing, yon plainly beg 
the question : for, whether his parliamentary conduct, 
with regard to Mr. Wilkes, has, or has not, been in- 
consistent, remains yet to be proved. But it seems 
he received upon the spot a sufficient chastisement for 
exercising to unfairly his talents of misrepresentatioo. 
Yon are a lawyer, Sir, and know better than I do upon 
what particular occasions a talent for misrepresentation 
may be fairly exerted ; but to punish a man a second 
time, when he has been once sufficiently chastised, is 
rather too severe. It is not in the laws of England ; 
it is not in your own Commentaries ', nor is it yet, I 
believe, in Uie new law you have revealed to the Hoose 
of Commons. I hope this doctrine has no existence 
but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if you had con- 

• Mr. Grenville had qaoted a passage from the Doctor's 
iexccilent Commentaries, which directly contradicted the doc- 
trine mitmtaiuwd by the Doctor in the Hoose of CommoDs. 
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salted that sober ditioietioo which yon Mem to oppofle 
with triamph to the honest jollity of a tMrern, it might 
ktye occarred to yoa, that, althoogh jou oooid have 
Mcceeded in fixing a charge oi inconsistence upon Mr, 
GrenWUe, it wonld not hare tended in any shape to 
exculpate yourself. 

Yoar next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, 
is of the same sort with the first. It conreys a sneer 
IS little worthy the grayity of yoar ebaraoter as it is 
ssdess to your defence. It is of little moment to the 
pnbliG to inqoire, by whom the charge was oonoeived 
or by whmn it was adopted. The only qnestion we 
isk is, whether or not it be true. The remainder tff 
your reflections apon Mr. Greoville's conduct destroy 
tliemselres. He could not possibly oome prepared to 
tradaee yoor integrity to the House; he could not 
foresee that yitNi wonld even speak upon the question ; 
msch less could he foresee that you wonld maintain a 
direct contradiction of that doctrine which yoo had 
^emnly, disinterestedly, and upon soberest reflection, 
ddirered to the public. He came Armed, indeed, with 
vbat he thought a respectable aothority, to support 
whst he was convinced was the cause of truth ; and I 
doubt not he intended to |^ve you, in the course of 
tiie debate, an honourable and public testimony of hie 
esteem. Thinking highly of his abilities, I cannot, 
iiowever, allow him the gift of divination. As to what 
joo are pleased to call a plan oootly farmed to impose 
apoD the House of Commons, and his producing it 
without proTooation at midnight, I oonsider it as the 
laaguage of pique and inTeotive, therefore unworthy of 
ngard. Bat, Sir, I am sensible I hare followed your 
example too long, and wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of 
ncord. It can neither be altered by your flrieods, nor 
■usrepresented by your enemies ; and I am willing to 
take your own word for what yoa have said in thtt 
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Hoiue of CoflunoBs. If there be a real difTereooe ^ 
between what joa have writtea and what jon have * 
spoken, yon oonfess that yoar bo^ oagfat to.be the' 
standard. Now, Sir, if words mean anj thing, I ap* 
prebend, that, when a long enuoMration of disqaalifioa- 
tions (whether bystatnte or the cnstom of parliament) 
ooododes with these general eomprehensire words, 
" but sabjeetto these restiictioBs and disqnalifioations, 
every snbjeet of the realm is oligthle of oonimon 
right," a reader of plain nnderstanding most of conree 
rest satisfied, that n^ species of disqadification what*- 
soever had been omitted. The known oharacter of the 
author, and the apparent accoraey with which the whole 
work is compiled, would confirm faim in bis opinion: 
nor could he possibly form any other judgment, with- 
out looking upon your Commentaries in the same light 
in which you consider those- peifal laws, whichj though 
not repealed, are fallen into disuse, and are now, in 
effect, a Murre to tks unwary*. 

Yon tell us, indeed, that it was not part of yonr 
plan to specify any temporary incapacity ; and that yon 
conld not, wi^out a spirit of prophecy, have speeifieid 
the disability of a prhrate iodividual subsequent to the 
period at which you wrote. What your plan was I 
know not ; but what it should have been, in order to 
complete the work you have given us, is by no meana 
difficult to determine^ "fhe incapacity which yon oaH 
temporary may contimie seven years ; and thongh you 
might not have foreseen the particular case of Mr. 
Wilkes, yon might and sbonld have foreseen the pos- ^ 
sibility of such a case, and told us how far the Hoose 
of Commons were authorized to proceed in it by the 
law and custom of parliament. The frebfaolders of 
Middlesex would then have known what they bad t» 

* If, in stating the law upon any point, a judge deliberately 
affirms that he has included every case, and it shonld appear 
that he has purposely omitted a material case, he does, in 
eifect, lay a snare (or the unwary. 
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tnut to, and would aeTer haye retarned BIr. Wilkes 
when CoLimel Latt>«Il was a candidate against him. 
The/ woald have chosen some indifferent person, rather 
than sabmit to hp represented by the object of their 
contempt and detestation. 

Yoor attempt to distinguish between disabUitxes 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
•ffioct indiTidaals onlj, is really nnworthy of yoor m- 
derstanding.— >YoQr Coaunentaries had taught me, thai 
altboBgh the instance in which a penal law is exerted 
be particnlar, the laws themselTCs are general : they 
are made fcfr the benefit and instruction of the pnblic, 
though the penalty falls only on an indiTidual. Yoti 
etnnot but know, Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's 
esse yesterday, may be yours or mine to-morrow, and 
that, consequently, the common right of every subject 
of the realm is invaded by it. Professing, therefore, 
to treat of the constitution of the House of Commons, 
•ad of the laws and customs relative to that constitu- 
tion, you certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable 
omission, in taking no notice of a right and privilege 
of the House, more extraordinary and more arbitrary 
than all the others they possess put together. If the 
apnlsioir of a member, not under any legal disability^ 
of itself creates in him an incapacity to be elected, I 
lee a ready way marked out, hy which the majority 
■ay, at any time, remove the honestest and ablest meif , 
who happen-to be in opposition to them. To say, that 
they will not make this extravagant use of their power 
wonld be a language unfit fpr a man so learned in the 
Uw8 as yoQ are* By yoor doctrine. Sir, they have 
the power ; and laws, you know, are intended to guard 
if^abst what men may do, not to trust to what they 
will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you is of a 
fiaui, simple nature ; it appears even upon the face of 
JNT own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifioa- 
tioo of yourself is foil of subtUty and refinement, and 
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in some places Bot very intdligible. If I were per- 
soDally your eoemj, I shoald^ dwell with a mali^ant 
pleasure upon those great and useful qnalifioations 
which- yoa certainly possess, and by which yon once 
acquired, though they could not presenre to y«Q, the 
jespect and esteem of your country ; I shoold enume- 
rate the honours yoa have lost, and the virtnes you 
have disgraced: but having no private resentments 
to gratify, 1 think it sufficient to have given my opinion 
of yonr public conduct, leaving the punishmenl it de- 
serves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS, 



LETTER XIX. 

ADDRESSED TO 

The Printer of the Pvblie Advertiser, 
SIR, August 14, 1769« 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Jamcs's Evening Post 
£rst wilfully misunderstands Junius, then censures him 
.for a bad reasoner. Junius does not say that it was 
incumbent upon Doctor Blackstone to foresee and state 
the crimes for which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, 
by a spirit of prophecy, he had even done so, it would 
. have been nothing to the purpose. The question is, 
nol^for what particular offences a person may be ox- 
polled, but generally, whether by the law of parliament 
expulsion alone creates a ' disqualification. If the 
affirmative be the law of parliament. Doctor Blackatone 
might, and sbouldk have told us so. The question is 
not confined to this or that particular person, but forms 
one great general branch of disqualification, too im- 
portant in itself, and too extensive in its consequences, 
to be omitted in an accurate worki expressly treatinj^ 
0f the law of paxUameot. 
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The troth of the matter u eridently this. Doctor 
Blackstone^ while he was speakiofr in the Hoase o$ 
Commons, neTer once thought of his Commentaries, 
mtil the contradiction was onexpectedly urged, and 
stared him in the face. Instead of defending himself 
apoo the spot, be sunk under the charge in an agony 
of coafttsion and despair. It is well known that there 
wu a paose of some minntes in the Hoase, from a 
general expectation that the Doctor woold saj some* 
thiog in his own defence ; hnt it seems his facoltiea 
were too mnch overpowered to think of those sabtilties 
and reGnements which have since occorred to him. It 
was then Mr. Grenville received that severe ohastise- 
meat which the Doctor mentions with so mnch- tri- 
amph: I wish. the honourable getUlewum, instead of 
ekatmg his head, would shake a good arg ument out of 
it If to the elegance, novelty, and bitterness of this 
ingenioDs sarcasm, we add the natural melodj of the 
amiable Sir Fletcher Norton'a pipe, we shall not be 
saiprised that Mr. GrenviUe was nnable to make him 
any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I woold recommend it to him io 
be qoiet. If not, he may, perhaps, hear again from 
Jooins himself. . 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



POSTSCRIPT to a Pamphlet, entitled An Answer to 
the Question stated. Sopposed to be written by DoO' 
tor Bfack stone, Solicitor to the Qneen, in answer to 
Janins's Letter. 

SmcB these papers were sent to the press, a writer, 
in the pablic papers, wbb sabscribes himself Jonios, 
has made a feint of bringing this qnestion to a short 
issue. Thongh the foregoing observations contain, in 
vy opinion at least, a fall refatation of all that this 
writer has offered, I shall, however,, bestow a very fow 
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wofds npoo bin. It will cost ni6 rery little trouble to 

uaraTd and expose the topfaiatrj of lib «rgameiiL 

** I take the qaestion (aayi he) to be atriotly thia : 
Whether or no it be the known establish^ law of par- 
liament, that the expulsion of a member of the Hoase 
of Commons, of itself, creates in him saeh an incapa- 
city to be reelected, that, at a sabseqnent election, any 
votes given to him are noil and void ; and that any 
other candidate who, except the person expelled, has 
the greatest number of votes ought to be the sitting 
member f 

. Waving, for the present, any objection I may have 
to this state of the qaestion, I shall venture to ineet 
onr champion upon his own ground ; and attempt to 
support the affirmative of it, in one of the two wa^ by 
which he says it can be alone fairly supported. "If 
there be no statute (says he) in which the specific dis- 
ability is cleariy created, &c. (and we acknowledge 
there is none) the custom of parliament most then be 
referred to ; and some case, creases, strictly in point, 
must be produced, with the decision of the court upon 
them." Now, I assert, that this has been done. Mr. 
Walpole's case is strictly in point, to prove that ex- 
pulsion creates absolute incapacity of being reelected. 
This was the clear decision of the House upon it; and 
was a fall declaration that incapacity was the necessary 
consequence of expulsion. The law was as clearly 
and firmly fixed by this resolution, and is as binding in 
every subsequent case of expulsion, as if it had been 
declared by an express statute, that a " hiember ex- 
pelled by a resolution of the House of Commons shall 
be deemed incapable of being reelected." Whatever 
doubt then there might have been of the law, befinre 
Mr. Walpole*s case, with respect to the foil operation 
of a vote of expulsion, there can be none now. The 
decision of the House, upon this case, is strictly in 
point to prove that expulsion creates absolnte incapa- 
city in law of being reelected. 
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Bat i acapad t j io law, in this iBsteBM, nvit hare 
tin same operation and effeot with iaeapaoit7.iB law la 
everj other instance. Now, incapacity of being re* 
elected implies, in its very terms, that any votes gfiTen 
to the incapable person, at a sabseqaent election, are 
BsU and void. This is its necessary operation, or it 
bu BO operation at all : it is vox ei prid^rea nihiL 
We can no more be called npon to prove this proposi- 
tion than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, 
or that twice two are four. "When th^ terms are under- 
stood, the proposition is self-evident. 

Lsstly» it is, in all cases of election, the known and 
ettsblished law of the land, grounded npon the clearest 
piiaoiples of reason and common sense, that if the 
Totep given to one candidate are nnli and void, they 
osimot be opposed, to the votes given to another can- 
didate; they cannot affect the votes of snch candidate 
St sll. As they have, on^ the one hand, no positive 
onality to add or establish, so have they, on the other 
osad, no negative one to subtract or destroy. They 
vs, in a word, a mere nonentity. Snch was the de- 
tenaination of the Honse of Commons in the Maiden 
sad Bedford elections ; cases strictly in point to the 
present qnestion, as far as they are meant to be in point. 
Aad to say that they are not in point in all circam- 
itsooes, in those particnlarly w^ich are independent of 
the proposition which they are qnoted to prove, is to 
My no more than that Maiden is not Middlesex, nor 
Sergeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

iiet ns see then how onr proof stands. Expnlsion'' 
creates . incapacity, incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable person, the votes given to the 
qaalified candidate stand npon their own bottom firm 
•od nntoncbed, and can alone have effect. This, one 
iroold think, wonld be snfficient. Bnt we are stopped 
ihort, and told, that none of onr precedents come home 
to the present case, and are challenged to produce " a 
precedent in all the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons that does come home to it, viz. wh§re an expelled 
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mtmber hat been retmrtted agamt and another e^didatej 
wkh an infarior number ofvoiBs, has been declared ike 
eUting member,'* 

Instead of a preocdeQt, I will begleare to put a c&^e, 
which, I faaoy, will be quite as decisiTo to the present 
point. Sappose another Saohererel (and every party 
most have its SachoTerel) should, at some fntnre elec- 
tion, take it into bis bead to offer himself a candi- 
date for the coantj of Middlesex — He is opposed bj 
a candidate whose coat is of a different coloar, but, 
howerer, of a very good ooloar. The divine has an 
indisputable majority ; nay^ the poor layman is abso- 
Intely distanced. The sheriff, after having had his con- 
soience weU iiiformed by the reverend casuist, retnras 
him, as he supposes^ doly elected. The whole House 
is in an,aproar, at the apprehension of so strange an 
appearance amongst them. A motion, however, is at 
length made, that the person was incapable of being 
elected ; that his election, therefore, is nail and void ; 
and that his competitor onght to have been returned. 
No, says a great orator; &nt show me your law for 
this proceeding. " Either prodnce me a statute, in 
which the specific disability of a clergyman is created ; 
or prodnce me a precedent, where a clergyman hae been 
reinmed, and another candidate, wUh an inferior iwm- 
ber of Vtties, hae been declared the sitting member" No 
SDch statute, no such precedent to be found. What 
answer then is to be given to the demand? The very 
same answer which I will give to that of Junius. That 
there is more than one precedent in the proceedings of 
the House, *' where an incapable person has been re- 
turned, and another candidate, with an inferior number 
of votes, has been declared the sitting member ; and 
that this is the known and established law, in all eases 
of incapacity, from whatever cause it may arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Juotns's state of the question, the affir- 
mative of which will then stand thus : 

" It is the knovm and established law of parliament, 
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that Um expulsion. of any member of Ibe House of 
Gommoiis creates in him en incapacitj of being re- 
elected; that an J YOtes given to him at a sobseqaeat 
eleotioo are, in conaeqaenoe 'of snob iocapaoitj, null 
ud Toid ; and that any other candidate who, except 
the person rendered incapable, has the gpreatest number 
of Totes tfnght to be the sitting member." 

Bat oar bosiness is not yet quite finished. Mr. Wal- 
pole's case must have a rehearing. ** It is not possi- 
ble," says this writer, « to conoeiTe a case more ex* 
aedy id point. Mr. Walpole was.expelled, and, baring 
a awjority of rotes at the next election, was retomed 
•gaia. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set np 
by the ministry, petitioned the Honse that he might 
be the sitting member. Thus far the circunstances 
tally exaotly; except that onr Honse of Commoos 
Mved Mr. liottrell the tronble of petitioning. The 
point of law, howerer, was the same. It came regn- 
Uriy before the House, and it was their business to 
determine upon it. They did determine it ; for they 
declared Mr. Taylor not duhf elected." 

lastead of examining the justness of this represen- 
tatioD, I shall beg leare to oppose against it my own 
▼iew of the case, in as plain a manner, and as few 
words as I am able. 

, It was the known and established law of parliament, 
when the charge against Mr. Walpole came before the 
HoBse of Commons, that they had power to expel, to 
disable, and to render incapable for ofiences. In rir 
toe of this power they expelled him. 

Had they, in the rery rote of expulsion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being reelected, there 
must hare been at once an end with him. Bat though 
the right of the House, both to expel and adjudge in- 
capable, was dear and indubitable, it does not appear 
to me that the full operation and effect of a rote of ex- 
pulsion singly was so. The law in this case had nerer 
been exprmly declared; there had been no event to 

o 
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ooU op iHoh a declaration. I Crooble not myself with 
the grammatical meaning of the word expolsion ; I re- 
gard only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, 
precisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix it, 
and e^^plicitly to declare the full consequences of their 
former vote, before they saffered these conseqaences 
to take effect: and in this prooeeding they acted npon 
the most liberal and solid principles of equity, jus- 
tice, and law. What then did the burgesses of Lynn 
collect from the second vote 9 Their subsequent con- 
duct will tell us: it will with oertainty tell us, that 
they considered it as decisive against Mr. Walpole. 
It will also with equal certainty tell us that, apon sup- 
position that the law of election stood then as it does 
now, and that they knew it to stand thus, they inferred, 
'* that at a future election, and in case of a similar re- 
turn, the House would receive the same candidate, as 
duly elected, whom they had before rejected." They 
could infer nothing but this. 

Jt is needless to repeat the circumstances of dissi- 
milarity in the present case : it >will be sofficimit to 
observo that, a« the law of parliament, upon which the 
House of Commons grounded every step of their pro- 
peedings, was clear beyond the roach of doubt, so nei- 
ther could the freeholders of Middlesex be at a loss 
to foresee what must be the inevitable consequence of 
their proceedings in opposition to it ; for, upon, every 
return of Mr. Wilkes, the House made inquiry whether 
any votes were given to any other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake, even 
to give this writer the utmost he asks ; to allow the 
most perfect similarity throughout in these two cases ; 
to allow that the law of expulsion was quite aa clear to 
the burgesses of Lyon as to the freeholders of Middle- 
sex. It will, I am confident, avail his cause but little. 
It will only prove that the law of election at that time 
was different from the present law. It will ]>roTe that, 
jn all cases of an incapable candidate retarned, the 
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law tbefa w«» that the whole eieetioM ■bonld be Toidk 
Bat now we know tfaftt tbi* U not law. The oagei of 
M dden aod Bedford were, as has been aeea, detemioed 
npon other and more jost piiociplei. And these de- 
teminatioM are, I imagine, admitted oo all sides to 
be law* 

I woold williDgly draw a veil over tbe remaining part 
of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painftil to see 
laen of parts'and abflitjr giving into the most onworthy 
■rtiiices, and desoeading so rnneh below their trae line 
of character. Bat, if thejr are not tbe dopes of their 
Mphistrjr (which is hardij to be conceived), let them 
ooosider that thej are something maoh worse. 

The dearest interests of this country ara its laws and 
itt constitation. Against every attack apon these there 
will, I hope, be alwajs found amongst us the firmest 
tpirii of resutanee; superior to the united efforts of 
/action and ambition. For ambition, though it doe* 
not always take the lead of faction, wUl be sure, in the 
end, to make the most fatal advantage of it, and draw 
it to its own purposes. Bot, I trust, our day of trial 
is yet far off: aod there is a fund of good tenn w thU 
enmiry, which eamnot Umg be deceived by tbe arts either 
pf false reasoning or false patriotism. 



LETTER XX. 

TO THE 

Printer of the PubUe Advertiser* 

SIR, Aog^t 8* 1700. 

TaE gentleman, who has poblisbed an answer to Sir 
William Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured me 
with s poetscript of six quarto pages, which he mode- 
nteiy calla bestowing a very few words upon me, I 
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oaiiBot» id oommon politeneM, refoie him > reply. Tk§ 
foim uid magnitade of a quarto imposes apon the 
mind ; and men, who are vneqaal to the labour of dis- 
oossiag an intricate argnmeat, or wish to avoid it, an 
willing enoagh«to soppose that mnch has been proved, 
because mnch has been said. Mine, I confess, are 
bnmble labours. I do not presume to instroct the 
loamed, but simply to inform the body of the people ; 
and I prefer that channel of oonveyanoe which is likdy 
to spread farthest amongst them. The advocates of the 
Ministry seem to me to write for fiune, and to flatter 
themselves that the siae of their works will make them 
immortal. They pile np reluctant quarto upon strfid 
folio, as if their labours, because they are gigantic, 
could contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon 
my own ground. He acknowledges there is no statute 
by which the specific disability we speak of is created ; 
but he affirms, that the custom of parliament has been 
referred to, and that a case strictly in point has been 
produced with the decision of the court upon it. I 
thank him for coming so fairly to the point. He as- 
serts, th|itthe case of Mr. Walpole is strictly insist, 
to prove that eicpulsion creates an absolute incapacity 
of being reelected; and for this purpose he refers ge- 
nerally to the first vote of the House upon that occa- 
sion, without venraring to recite the vote itself. The 
unfair, disingenuous artifice of adopting that part of a 
precedent which seems to suit his purpose, and omit- 
ting the remainder, deserves some pity, but cannot ex- 
cite my resentment. He takes advantage eagerly of 
the first resolution, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
is declared ', bat as to. the two following, by which the 
candidate with the fewest votes was declared " not 
duly elected," and the election itself vacated, I dure 
say he would be well satisfied if they were for ever 
blotted out of the Journals of the House of Commons. 
In fair argument, no part of a precedent should be ad- 



autted, nnlMs the wbole of it be gWen to vi together. 
The aathor has divided bit precedent ; for he knew 
that, taken together, it prodnced a coniequcnee directly 
the reverse of that which he endeaTonrs to draw from 
a vote of expulsion. Bat, what will this hones^ person 
My, if I take him at his word, and demonstrate to him, 
that the Honse of Commons never meant to fonnd Mr. 
Walpole's inoapacity upon his e^mlsion only? What 
rahtorfnge will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of the 
intention of men who lived more than half a oentary 
ago; and that snoh intention can only be collected from 
their words and actions, as they are delivered to ns 
npon record. To prove their design, by a supposition 
of what they would have done, opposed to what they 
aetoally did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The 
vote, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, 
is thus expressed : " That Robert Walpole, Esq. hav* 
iog been this session of parliament committed a pri- 
soiKT to the Tower, and expelled ^this House for % 
breach of trust in the execution of his office, and note- 
lions corruption when secretary at war, was and is in« 
capable of being elected a member to serve in this pre- 
sent parliament*." Now, sir, to my understanding, 
nd proposition of this kind can be more evident than 
that the House of Commons, by this very vote, them- 
selves understood, and meant to declare that Mr. Wal* 
pole's incapacity arose from the crimes ho had com- 
mitted, not from the punishment the House annexed 

* It u well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain 
quarto, called The Cau qfthe hut Eieetionfor the County 
if MiddUaea oontidered, has the impudence to recite thia 
very vote in the following terms, vide page 11. " Resolved, 
That Robert Walpole, Saq. having been this session of par> 
liament expelled the Hoase, was and is incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in the present parliament." There 
cannot be a strcmger positive proof of the treachery of the 
compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he was cdn< 
vinced that the vote. If duly recited, wonld overturn his whole 
argument. 
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to them. Vh% high breach of trust, the notorious oor*^ 
mption, are sUted in tbefstrongest terms. Tbey do 
not tell as that he was incapable becaase he was ex-* 
polled, bat becaase be had been goilty of sach offeneea 
as jastlj rendered him anwoithj of a seat in parlia- 
ment If they had intended to fix the disabilitj apon 
bis expulsion alone, the mention of his crimes in the 
same Tote would have been highly improper. It coald 
only perplex the minds of the electors who, if they 
oolleoted any thing from so confused a declaration of 
the law of parliament, mast have conoladed, that their 
representative had been declared incapable, becaase he 
was highly gnllty, not becaase he had been panisbed^ 
Bat, even admitting them to have anderstood it io4he 
other sense, they mast then, from the very terms of the 
TOte, haTo united the idea of his being sent to the 
Tower with that of his expulsion, and coosidered his 
incapacity as the joint effect of both *. 

• Addrened to the Printer efthe Public Advertiser. 

SIR, May 2St, 1771. 

Very early in the debate upon the decision of the Middle- 
sex election, it was well observed by Junius, that the House 
of Coramons had not only exceeded their boasted precedent 
of the expulsion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Wal- 
pole, but that they had not even adhered to it strictly as far aa 
It went. After convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quota- 
tion fit>m the journals, and having explained the purpose 
which that contemptible fraud was intended to answer, he 
proceeds to state the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole^s sup- 
posed incapacity was declared, vie. " Resolved, Tliat Robert 
Walpole, Esq. having been this session of parliament com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this House for 
a high breach of trust in the execution of his otBce, and noto* 
rious corruption when secretary at war, was and is incapable 
of being elected a member to serve in this present parlia- 
ment:*' and then observes that, from the terms of the vote, 
we have no right to annex the incapacitation to the expulsion 
only ; for that, as the proposition stands, it must arise equally 
from the expulsion and the oommitment to the Tower. I be- 
lieve. Sir, no man, who knows any thing ^f dialectics, or who 
understands English, will dispute the truth and fairness of this 
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1 do not mean to give ftn opinion npon tbe justice 
of the proceedings of the House of Commons with re- 
gard to Mr. Walpole ; bnt certain! jr, if I admitted their 
censure to be well foonded, I conld no way avoid 
agreeing with them in the consequence they drew from 
it I could nerer faaire a doubt, in law or reason, that 
a man, oonrioted of a high breach of trust, and of a 
Dotoriona corruption in the execution of a pnblicofiice, 
was and ought to be incapable of sitting in the same 
parliament. Far from attempting to inyalidate that rote, 
I should have wished that the incapacity declared by it 
ooold legally hare been continued for erer. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument re- 
turns. The House of Commons, upon the face of their 

constnictiiMi. But Jumtu has a great aathority to support 
l)im, which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I acciden- 
tally met with this morning io the course of my readii^;. It 
contains an admonition which cannot be repeated too often. 
Lord Sommers, in liis excellent tract upon the Rights of the 
People, after reciting the votes of the Cfonvention of the. 98th 
of January, 1089, viz. " That King James the Second, having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this kingdom, by 
hreaking tbe <Miginal contract between King and People, and 
by the advice of Jesnits, and other wicked persons, having 
violated the fhndamental laws, and having withdrawn hira- 
aelf ont'of this kingdom, hath abdicated the government," &c. 
—makes this observation npon it : " The word abdicated re- 
lates to all the clauses foregoing as well as to his deserting the 
kingdom, or else thtfy v^Hild have been wholly in vain." — 
And that there might be no pretence for confining the abdica- 
tion merely to the withdrawing^ Lord Sommers farther ob* 
serves. That King Jama, by rouging to govern us accord- 
ing to that law by lohieh he held the Crown, did implicitly 
renounce hie title to it. 

If Jvmwft construction of the votie against Mr. Walpole 
be now adnoitted (and, indeed, I cannot comprehend bow it 
can honestly be disputed), the advocates of the House of Com- 
mons must either give up their precedent entirely, or be re- 
duced to the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest ab- 
toidities imaginable, viz. '* That a commitment to the Tower 
is a constituent ,part of, and contributes half at least to the 
incapacitation of the person who suffers it." 

I need not make yon any excuse for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention- of the public to the decision of the Middle- 
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WroceedlogB, had Uiq strongest motiyes to deelare Mr. 
Walpole incapable of being reelected. They thoaght 
s.uch a man nnworthj to sit among them. To that point 
they proceed, and no farther : for they respected the 
rights of the people, while they asserted their own. — 
They did not infer, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, 
that his opponeht was daly elected ; on. the contrary, 
they declared Mr. Taylor " not dnly (elected," and the 
election itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my honest 
friend assures os is strictly in point, to prove that ex- 
polsion of itself creates an incapacity of being elected. 
— If it had been so, the present Hoase of Commons 
should at least have followed strictly the example be- 
fore them; end should have stated to os, in the same 
vote, the crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes ; 

sex election. The more I consider it; the more I am cchk 
vinced that, as a ^cf, it b indeed highly injnrious to the 
rights of the people ; bnt that, as a precedent, it is one of the 
most dangerous tliat ever was established against those who 
are to come after us. Yet I am so far a moderate man, that 
I verily believe the majority of the Hoase of Ciunmons, when 
they passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the Ques- 
tion, or knew the consequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were rather despicable than crimisal in the extreme. 
One effect they certainly did not foresee. They are now re- 
duced to such a situation, that if a member of the present 
House of Commons were to conduct himself ever so impro- 
perly, and, in reality, deserve to be sent back to his consti- 
tuents with a mark of disgrace, they would not dare to expel 
him; because they know that the people, in order to try 
again the great question of right, or to thwart an odious House 
of Commons, would probably overlook his immediate nn- 
worthiness, and return the same person to parliament. But, 
in time, the jurecedent will gain strength; a future House ot 
Commons will have no such apprehensions; consequently, 
will not scruple to follow a precedent which they did not 
establish. The miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit 
of his extortion, but his heir succeeds to him of course, and 
takes possession without censure. No man expects him to 
make restitution ; and nq matter for his title, he lives upon 
the estate. 

" PHILO JUNIUS. 
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wlnrMs thej reiOilTe tbajpij. That, " hvriag been «x* 
pelled, b« wu and ii ineaiwble." In this prooeediiig 
I ua aathorised to affim, tbej have neither itatate, nor 
OQstom, nor reason, nor one single precedent to sop- 
port them. On the other side there is, indeed, a pre-^ 
cedent so stronglj in point, that, all the enohanted 
castles of ministerial magic fall before it. In the year 
1696 (a period which the rankest Tory dares not ex- 
cept against) Mr. Wollaston was expeUed, reeleeted, 
sod admitted to take his -seat in the same parliament. 
The Ministry have precloded themselves from all ob« 
jcctiona drawn from the caase of his expulsion : for 
they aflbm absolntely, that expolsion,, of itself, creates 
the disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry e? ade, let false- 
hood assert, and impodence deny ; here stands the pre- 
cedent, a landmark to direct ns through a troubled sea 
of controversy, conspicnons and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discnssion of this 
point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends the 
whole question. The rest is unworthy of notioe^ We 
ire inquiring whether incapacity be, or be not, <Hreated 
hy expulsion. In the cases of Bedford and Maiden, 
the incapacity of the persons returned was matter of 
pabUc notoriety, for it was created by act of parlia- 
Meat. But really. Sir, my honest Mend's suppositions 
•le as unfayoorable to him as his facts. He well knows 
that the olergy, besides that they are represented in 
common with their fellow subjeots, have also a sepa- 
rate parliament of their own ; that their incapacity to 
sit in the House of Commons has been conftrmed by 
repeated decisions of that House ; and that the law of 
parliament declared by those decisions has been, for 
above two centuries, notorious and undisputed. The 
author is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, and make 
whatever oomparisons he thinks proper: his snpposi- 
ticns still continue as distant from faet, as his wild dis- 
courses are from solid argument. 

The oondusion of his book is candid to an extreme. 
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He oflTen to grant me all I desire. He thinks Lemty 
safely admit, that the case of Mr. Walpole makes di- 
rectly against hira ; for it seems be has one grand so]u« 
tion in petio for all difficnltiesi ** If (says be) I were 
to allow all this, it will only proTO that the law of e!ec« 
tion was different in Queen Anne's time from what it 
is at present." 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The prin- 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fact ; bat I never 
expected to see it so formally declared. What can he 
mean ? I>oes be asaame this langaage to satisfy the 
doabts of the people, or does he mean to rouse their 
indignation? Are the Ministry daring enough to affirm, 
that the Hoose of Commons bare a right to make and 
unmake the law of parliament at their pleasare ? Does 
the law of parliament, which we are often told is the 
law of the land, does Uie common right of every sub- 
ject of the realm, depend open an arbitrary, capricioos 
▼ote of one branch of the legislatore? The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent. 

The Ministry tell us plainly, that this is no longer a 
question of right, but of power 4wd forcealone. What 
was law yesterday is not law to-day : and now, it seems, 
we have no better role to live by than the temporary 
discretion, and flactnating integrity of the House of 
Commons. 

■ Professions of patriotism are become stale ui|d ridi- 
culous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a service to my fellow subjects. 
I have done it to the best of my understanding ; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, my 
conscience is satisfied. What remains to be done 
concerns the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they wUl 
.firmly and constitutionally assert their rights, or make 
fm faumblo, slavish surrender of them at the feet of the 
Ministry. To a generous mind there cannot be a 
donbt. We ewe it to our ancestors, to preserve entire 
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^iMe riglitfl -whicli they hare delWered to our care. 
We owe it to oar posteritj, not to soflTer their dearest 
iDheritance to be destroyed. Bat, if it were peuible 
for HI to be insensible of these sflcred claims, there is 
jet an obligation binding npon ourselyes, from w hioh 
Botfaing can acquit ns ; a pCTsoBal interest, which we 
eaanot surrender. To alienate even onr own rights 
woold be a crime as much more enormons than snicide, 
IS a life of civil seeority and freedom is superior to a 
bare existence; and if life be the bounty of Heaven, 
we soomfolly reject the noblest part of the gift, if we 
consent to surrender that certain rule of living, with- 
out which the condition of human nature is not only 
niserable but contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXI. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, August 22, 1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in explanation 

of some passages in my last letter, which, 1 see, have 

been misunderstood. 

1. When I said, that the House of Commons never 
meant to found J!klr. Wa1pole*s incapacity on his ex* 
pulsion only, I meant no more than to deny the general 
proposition, that expulsion alone creates the incapacity. 
If tiiere be any thing ambiguous in the expression, I 
beg leave to explain it, by saying that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, or in any part contributes to 
create the incapacity in que8tii>n. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
fl(r. Walpole's case. I did not inquire whether the 
House of Commons acted justly, or whether they truly 
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declared the Imw of parliament. My remarka went 
only to their apparent meaning and intention, as it 
atanda declared in their own resolntion. 

S. I never meant to affirm that a commitment to the 
Tower created a dtsqaalification. On the contrary, 1 
considered that idea aa an absarditj, i^to which the 
Miniatry moat incTitably fall, if they reaaoned right 
upon their own principles. 

The case of Mr. WoUaston speaka for itself. The 
Miniatry assert that esjjmlsum aton* creates an abaolnte, 
complete incapacity to >e reelected to ait in the aame 
parliament. This proposition they hsTO uniformly main- 
tained, without any condition or modification whatao- 
eyer. Mr. Wollaston was expelled, reelected, and ad- 
mitted to take his seat in the same parliament. I leave 
it to the public to determine, whether thia he a plain 
matter of fact, or mere nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXII. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, September 4, I7j69. 

Argument against Fact: or, a new System of Poli- 
tical liOgio, by which the Ministry have demonstrated, 
to the satisfaction of their Friends, that Expulsion 
alone creates a complete incapacity to be reelected ; 
aUat, That a Subject of this Realm may be robbed of 
his CoQunon Right by a Vote of the House of Com- 
mons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. WoBastoH, in 1698, toas expeBed, reeieeted, and 
udmititd to f dba his seat. 
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ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveoientlj be-reooncUed with oar 
geaoral propositiooy it may be neoessary to shift onr 
groood, and look back to the eanse of Mr. WoUaston's 
expvlaion. From thence it will appear clearly tha^ 
" althoogh be was eapelled, he bad not rendered him- 
self a colprit too ignominions to sit in parliament; and 
that, haTiog resigned bis employment, he was no longer 
incepacitated by law." Vtde Stritnu Considerations, 
page 23. Or thns : " The Honse, somewhat tnoccti- 
raiefy, nsecL the word expelled; they should have 
celled it A motion." Vide Mungo*s Case considered, 
page 11. Or, in short, if these argnmeots should be 
thonght insufficient, we may fairly deny the fact. For 
example: " I affirm that he was not reelected* The 
same Mr. Wollaston, who was expelled, was not again 
elected. The same individual, if yon please, walked 
into the House, and took his seat there ; but the same 
person, in law, was not admitted a member of that par- 
liament, from which he had been discarded." 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr, WafyioU having been committed to the Tower, 
and expelled for a high breach of trust, and notorious 
eomq^tion in a public office, was dedlared ina^tAle, Sfc, 



From the terms of tbb vote, nothing can be more 
evident, than that the House of Commons meant to fix 
the incapacity npon the punishment, and not upon the 
crime ; but, lest it should appear in a different light to 
weak, uninformed persons, it may be advisable to gat 
the resolution, and give it to the public, with all possi- 
ble solemnity, in the following terms, viz. *' Resolved, 
That Robert WalpOle, Esq. having been that session 
of parliament expelled the House, was and is incapa- 
ble of being elected a member to serve in that present 
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perlinnent." Fufs Mungo oh the um of Qwoiaiioiu, 
page 11. , 

N. B, The author to the answer to Sir William Me- 
redith seems to have jna^e use of Mango's qaotatioo^ 
for, in page 18, he assures as, ** That the declaratory 
vote of the 17th of Febraarj, 1760, was, indeed, a 
literal copj of the resolation of the Hoose in Mr. 
Walpole's oase." 

THIRD FACT. 
Hia opponent, Mr, Taylor having the smalUst nmwtber 
of votes at the next election, was declared, HOT duly 

ELECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directl j in point, -to prdve 
that Mr. Lattrell onght to be the sitting member, for 
the following reasons : " The Qargesses of Ljnn could 
draw no other inference from this resolution but this, 
that at a future election, and in case of a similar return, 
the House would receive the same candidate aa dulj 
elected, whqm they had'before rejected." Vide Post- 
script to Junius, page 80. Orthus : " This their reso- 
lution leaves no room to doubt what part they would 
have taken, if, upon a subsequent reelection of Mr. 
Walpole, there had been any other candidate in com- 
petition ¥rith him : For, by their yote, they conld hare 
no other intention than to admit such other candidate." 
Vide Mango's Case eonfidered, page SO. Or take it in 
this light The burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance 
of the House, retorted upon them a person whom they 
had branded with the most ignominious mark of their 
displeasure, were thereby so well entitled to favour and 
indulgence, that the House could do no less than rob 
Mr. Taylor of a right legally Tested in him, in order 
that the burgesses might be apprised of the law of 
parliament ; which law the House took a very direct 
way of explaining to them, by resolving, that ^e can- 
didate with the fewest votes was' not duly elected : 
** And was not thii much more equitable, more in the 



spirit of that equal and sabstanlial jaatioe, which is 
the end of ail law, than if ihey bad Tiolently adhered 
to the strict maxims of the law ? " Vids Serious Consi- 
derationa, page 33, and 34. " And if the present Hoose 
of Commons had chosen to follow the spirit of this 
resolatioo, they wonld have received and estal^lished! 
the candidate with the fewest votes." Vide Answer to 
Sir W. M. page 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to show yoa that the worthy 
Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts the Ministry as 
well' as himself. The speech without doors asserts, 
page 9th, *' That the legal effect of an inei^wcity, 
foonded on a judicial determination of a complete coort, 
is precisely the same as that of an incapacity created 
bj an act of parliament." — Now for the Doctor. Thi 
lam and the opinion of the judge or4 not ahoaifs amver- 
tMe terms, or one and the same thing; since it sometimea 
majf happen, thai the judge ma:y mistake the law* Com- 
mentaries, voL 1. p. 71, 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, "That 
the returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely 
ministerial officer. His return is no judicial act." — 
At *em again, Doctpr. The sheriff, in his judicial 
capadiy is to hear and determine eases of forty shillings 
value, and under, in his countg court, M^ has also a 
judieial power in divers other civil cffses. He is like- 
wise to decide the elections of knights of the shire (sub- 
ject to the control of the House of Commons) to judge 
of the qualification ef voters, and to return such as ho - 
shall DETERMINE to be duly elected. Vide Commen- 
taries, vol. i. p. 832. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, and 
such arguments, such contradictions ? I cannot express 
my opinion of the present Ministry more exactly than 
in the words of Sir Richard Steele, " That we are 
governed by a set of drivellers, whose f<^ly takes away 
all dignity from distress, and makes even oalsmity 
ridiculous." PHILQ JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



His Qrace the Duke of Bedford. 

MY LORD,. Septemi>er 19, 1769. 

You are so little accaslomed to reoeWe anjr marks of 
respect or esteem from the pnblic, that if, io the fol- 
lowing lines, a oompliment or expression of applause 
should escape me, I fear yon would consider it as a 
mocker J of your estahlished character, and perhaps an 
insult to your understanding. Yon have nice feelings, 
my Lord, if we may judge from your resentmeiits. 
Cautions, therefoEo, of giving offence, where yon have 
so little deserved it, I shall leave the illustration of 
your virtues to other hands. Your friends have a 
privilege to play upon the easiness of your temper^ or 
possihly they are hotter acquainted with your good 
qualities than I am. Y'ou have done good by stealth. 
The rest is upon record. You have still left ample room 
for speculation, when panygeric'is exhausted. 

Yon are, indeed, a very considerable man. The 
highest rank, a splendid fortune, and a name glorious 
till it was yours, were suflScient to have supported yoa 
with meaner ahUities than I think yoa possess. From 
the first, you derive a ooi^stitntiooal dlaim to respeot ; 
from the second, a natural extensive authority : the last 
created a partial expectation of hereditary virtoes. 
The use yon have made of these uncommon advantages 
might have been more honourable to yourself, but oonld 
not have been more instructive to mankind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the choice 
of your friends, and in the accomplishment of every 
sanguine hope which the public might have conceived 
from the illustrious name of Russel. 
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The eminence of jour station gaye joa a oomniand- 
ing prospect of joor datj. The road which led to 
honour waa open to yonr view. You conld not lose it 
by mistake, and joahad no temptation to depart from 
it bj design. Compare the nataral dignity and impor- 
tance of the highest peer of England ; the noble inde* 
pendence which he might have maintained in parlia- 
ment : and the real interest and respect which he might 
have acquired, not only in parliament, but through the 
whole kingdom ; compare these glorious distinctions 
with the ambition of holding a share in government, 
the emoluments of a place, the sale of a borough, or 
the purchaise of a corporation ; and though you may 
not regret the virtues which create respect, you may 
see with anguish how much real importance and autho* 
rity yon have lost. Consider the character of an 
independent, yirtuous Duke of Bedford : imagine what 
he might be in this country, then reflect one moment 
upon what you are. If it be poiyible for me to with- 
draw my attention from the fact, I will tell you in the 
theory, what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would con- 
sider himself as a gqardian of the laws. Willing to 
snpport the just measures of government, but deter- 
mined to observe the conduct of the minister with 
suspicion, he would oppose the violence of faction with 
ssmuch firmness as the encroachments of prerogative. 
He would be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minister for places for himself or his dependents, as 
of descending to mix himself in the intrigues of oppo- 
sition. Whenever an important question called for his 
opinion in parliament, he would be heard by the most 
profligate minister with deference and respect. His 
authority would either sanctify or disgrace the mea- 
sures of government. The people would look up to 
bim as their protector : and a virtuous prince would 

H 
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ba^e one honest in«n in his dominions, in whose inte- 
grity and jndgment he might safely confide. If it 
•honld be the will of Providence to aiBict* him wifli a 
domestic misfortnne, he would sabmit to the stroke 
with feeling, bnt not without dignity. He woold con- 
sider the people as his children, and receive a generous, 
heart-felt consolation in the sympathizing tears and 
blessings of his ooontry. 

' Your Grace may probably discover something more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illastrioas cha- 
racter., The man I have described would never pros- 
titute his dignity in parliament, by an indecent violence, 
either in opposing or defending a minister, fie wonld 
not at one moment rancoroasly persecute, at another 
basely cringe, to the favonrite of his Sovereign. After 
outraging the royal dignity with peremptory conditions, 
little short' of menace and hostility, he wonld never 
descend to the humility of soliciting an interview t 
with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 
price, the hononr of his friendship. Thdugh deceived, 
perhaps, in his youth, he would not, through the course 
of a long life, have invariably chosen his friends from 
among the most profligate of mankind. His own ho- 
nour would have forbidden him from mixing his private 
pleasures or conversation with jockies, gamesters, 
blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He would then 
have never felt, much less would be~ have submitted 
to, the dishonest necessity of engaging in the interests 
and intrigues of his dependents ; of supplying their 
vices, or relieving their beggary, at the expense of 
his country. He would not have betrayed such igno- 
rance, or such contempt of the constitution, as openly 

* The Doke had lately lost his only son by a fall from hia 
horse. 

t At this faiterview, which passed at the House of the late 
Lord Eglingtoone, liord Bute told the Duke that he was de- 
termined never to have any connection with a man who had 
ao basely betrayed him. 
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to «row, in a court of justice, the * parehate and sale 
•f a bofrough. He woald not hare tlioaght it con- 
sistent with his rank in the state, or even with his 
personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporation t. He wonld nerer hsve been insolted 
with Tirtoes which he had laboured to extingnish ; 
nor snffered the disgrace of a mortif jing defeat, whioli 
hss made him ridicolons and jwntomptible eren to the 
few b J whom he was not detested. I rererenoe the 
allietions of a good man ; his sorrows are sacred. But 
how can we take part in the distresses of a man whom 
we can neither love nor esteem ; or feel for a caltmitj 
of which he himself is insensible ? Where was the 
father's heart, when he could look for, or find, an im- 
mediate consolation for the loss of an only son, in con- 
saltations and bargains for a place at covrt, and cTcn 
in the misery of balloting at the India Honse? 

Admitting, then, that yon have mistaken or deserted 
those hononrable principles which ought to have - di- 
rected yonr condact, admitting that yon have as little 
daim to priTate affection as to public esteem, let as see 
with what abilities, with what degree of judgment, yon 
have carried your own system into execution. A great 
man, in the success, and even in the magnitude of his 
crimes, finds a rescue from contempt. Yonr Grace is 
every way unfortunate. Yet I wiU not look back to 
those ridicnlons scenes by which in yonr earlier days 
you thought it an honour to be distinguished ti the re- 

* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit acalnst him to reco- 
ver a large snm, paid him by a person whom he had nnder- 
taken to retam to parliament for one of his Grace's boroughs, 
he was compelled to repay the money. 

t or Bedford, where the tyrant was held in soch contempt 
and detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves firom him, 
tkev admitted a great nnrober of strangers to the freedom. To 
make his defeat traly ridicoloos, he tried his whole strength 
against Mr. Home, and was beaten upon his own gronod. 

t Mr. Heston Hnmphrey, aooohtry attorney, horsewfaii^Md 
die Dnke with equal Justice, aeverity, and perseverance, on 
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corded stripes, the public infamy, your own sufferings, 
or Mr. Rigby's fortttade. These events ondonbted^y 
left an impression, tboagh not upon your mind. To 
such a mind it may, perhaps, be a pleasure to reflect, 
that there is hardly a comer in any of his Majesty's 
kingdoms, except France, in which, at one time or 
other, year valnable life has not been in danger. 
Amiable man ! we see and acknowledge the protection 
of Providence, by which yon have so often escaped the 
personal detestation of your feUow-snbjects, and are 
still reserved for the public jnstice of your coontry. 

Yoar history begins to be important at that anspicious 
period at which yon were deputed to represent the 
Earl of Bote at the court of Versailles. It was an 
hononrable office, and executed with the same spirit 
with which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted an 
ambassador who would submit to make concessions, 
without daring to insist upon any honourable condition 
for his sovereign. Their business required a man who 
had as little feeling for bis own dignity as for the wel- 
fare of his country ; and they found him in the first 
rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Gnadaloupe, 
St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fishery, and the Havannah, 
are glorious monuments of your Grace's talents for 
negotiation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
with your pecuniary character, to think it possible that 
so many public sacrifices should have been made with- 
out some private compensations. Your conduct carries 
with it an internal evidence, beyond all the proofs of 
- a court of jnstice. Even the callous pride of Lord 

the course at Litchfield. Righy and Lord Trenthaim were 
also cudgelled in a most exemplary mamier. This gave rise 
to the following story : " When the late King heard that Sir 
Edward Hawke had given the French a drubbing, his Ma- 
jesty, who had never received that kind of chastisement, was 
pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield the meaning of the word. — 
' Sir/ says Lord Chesterfield, ' the meanhig of the word — ^fiat 
here comes the Doke of Bedford, who is better able to explain 
it to your Majesty than I am.' '* 
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Egremont was alanned*. He saw and felt his own 
dishoDonr in corresponding with yon : and there cer- 
tain! j was a moment at which hemeantto haye resisted, 
had not a fatal lethargy prevailed oyer his facalties, 
and dpried all sense and memory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on 
which yon were invited to support f an administration 
which Lord Bate pretended to leaye in fall possession 
of their ministeridi authority, and perfectly masters of 
tiiemselves. He was not of a temper to relinqQisb 
power, though he retired from employment. Stipula- 
tions were certainly made between your Grace and 
him, and certainly violated. After two years submis- 
sion, yon thoaght yon had collected strength sufficient 
to control his inflaence, and that it was your turn to be 
a tyrant, because you had been a slave. When you 
foand yourself mistaken in your opinion of your gra- 
mas Master's firmness, disappointment got the better 
of all your humble discretion, and carried you to an 
eicess of outrage to his person, as distant from true 
spirit as from all decency and respect :(. After robbing 
him of the rights of a King, you would not permit him 
to preserve the honour of a gentleman. It was then 
Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and dis- 
patched (we well remember with what indecent hurry) 
to plunder the treasury of the first fruits of an employ- 
ment which you well knew he was never to execute §• 

* This man, notwithstanding his pride and Tory principles, 
had some Elnglish staff in him. Upon an official letter he 
wrote to the Dake of Bedford, the Duke desired to be re- 
called, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Lord Bute 
could appease him. 

t Mr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 

X The Ministry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager 
oat of the Regency Bill, the Earl of Bate determined to dis- 
miss them. Upon this the Dake of Bedford demanded an 

andience of the ; reproached him in plain terms with his 

duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, andJiy.pocrisy ; re- 
peatedly gave him the lie, and left him in convulsions. 

$ He received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage 
money. 
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No honest EogUshman will ever forget his attachment* 
nor anj honest Scotchman forgiTe his treachery to 
Lord Bote. At every town he enters, he mast change 
his liveries and name. Whichever way he flies, the 
hue and cry of the country pnrsaes him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his ad- 
ministration have been more sensibly felt ; his virtaes 
better nnderstood : or, at worst, they will not, for him 
alone, forget their hospitality. As well might Verres 
have retnmed to Sicily. You have twice escaped, my 
liord ; beware of a third experiment. The indignation 
of a whole people plundered, insnlted, add oppressed, 
as they have been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. Yon can 
no more fly from yonr enemies than from yourself. 
Persecuted abroad, you look into your own heart for 
oonsolation, and find nothing but reproaches and de- 
spair. But, my Lord, you may quit the field of busi- 
ness, though not the field of danger, and though yon 
cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear 
you have listened too long to the adviee of those per- 
nioions friends with whose interest^you have sordidly 
nnited your own, and for whom yon have sacrificed 
every thing that ought to be dear to a man of honour. 
They are still base enough to encourage the follies of 
your age, as they once did the vices of your youth. 
As little acquainted with the rules of decorum as with 
the laws of morality, they will not suffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to consult the propriety of a 
bad character. Even now they tell you, that life is no 
more than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should 
preserve his consistency to the last ; and that, as yoa 
lived without virtue, you should die without repentance. 

JUNIUS. 
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Letter xxiv. 



Junius. * 
SIR, September 14, 1769. 

Having accideotiJlj seen a repablioation of your let- 
ten, wherein yoa have been pleased to assert, that 
I bad uAi the companions of my snccess, I am again 
obliged to declare the said assertion to be a most infa- 
moas and malicions falsehood ; and I again call npon 
yoa to stand fortfi, avow yonrself, and prove the charge.' 
If yoa can make it ont to the satisfaction of any one 
man in the kingdom, I will be content to be thought the 
worst man in it ! if you do not, what mast the nation 
think of yon ? Party has nothing to do in this affair : 
yoQ have made a personal attack upon my hononr, de- 
famed me by a most vile calamny, which might possibly 
bave sank into oblivion, had not snob uncommon p^ins 
been taken to renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly 
because it has been told in good language ; for I give 
yoa fall credit for your elegant diction, well turned 
periods, and Attic wit: but wit is oftentimes false, 
tbough it may appear brilliant ; which is exactly the 
ease with yoar whole performance. Bat, Sir, I am 
obliged, in the most- serious manner, to acouse you of 
being guilty of falsities. Yon have said the thing that 
is not. To support your story you have recourse to the 
following irresistible argument : " Yoa sold the com- 
panions of your victory, because, when the 16th regi- 
ment was given to j^oti, you were silent. The conolu* 
rion is inevitable." I believe that Such deep and acute 
reasonittgf could only come iirom such an extraordinary 
writer as Junius, But, unfortunately for you, the pre- 
mises, as well as the conclusion, are absolutely false. 
Many applications have been made to the Ministry on 
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the sabject of the Manilla ransom* aince the time of my 
being colonel of that regiment As I hare for some jears 
qoittod Loodon, I was obliged to have reooorse to the 
Hpnonrable Colonel Monson» and Sir Samuel Cornish 
to negotiate for me. In the last aatomn I personally 
delivered a memorial to the Earl of Shelbame, at his 
seat in Wiltshire. As yon have told us of yoar im- 
portance, that yon are a person of rank and fo/tnne, 
and above a common bribe, yon may, in all probability, 
be not unknown to his Lordship, who can satisfy yon 
pf the truth of what I say. But I shall now take the 
liberty, Sir, to seixe yoor battery, and turn it against 
• yourself. If your puerile and tinsel logic could carry 
the least weight or conviction with it, how must yon 
stand affected by the inevitable conclusion, as you are 
pleased to term it? According to Jumtu, silence is 
guilt. In many of the public papers you have been 
called, in the most direct and offensive terms, a liar and 
a coward. When did you reply to these foul aooivM- 
tions ? Yon have been quite silent, 'quite chopfallen : 
therefore, beci^use yon were silent, the nation has a right 
to pronounce yon to be both a liar and a coward, from 
your own argument. But, Sir, I will give yon fair 
play ; will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the 
first appellation, by desiring the proofs of your charge 
against me. Produce them 1 To wipe off the last, 
produce yourself. People cannot bear any longer your 
lion's skin, and the despicable imposture of the old 
Roman name which you have affected. For the future, 
assume the name of some modem * bravo and dark 
assassin : let your appellation have some affinity to 
your practice. But if I must perish, Junius, let me 
perish in the face of day : be for once a generous and 
open enemy. I allow that Grothio appeals to cold iron 
are no better proofs of a man's honesty and veracity 
than hot iron and burning ploughshyres are of a female's 

• Waa Brutas an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? Or does 
Sir W. D. thinlc it crinunal to stab a tyrant to the heart t 
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obastityj bat a •oidier's konoor is as delioate as a 
wobuu'b, it must not be snspeoted. Voa hare dared 
to tbrow more than a sospicion apon mine : joa oanoot 
bat know tbe oonseqaenoes whioh even the meekness 
of Christianity woold pardon me Tor» after the ii^nfy 
yoa have done me. 

WILUAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXV. 

BJER2T LATERI LETHALIS ARCNDO. 
TO 

Sir WiUiam Draper, Knighi of the Bath. 

SIR, S^tember 25, 1769. 

Apter so long an interval I did not expeot to see the 
debate roTived between as. Mj answer to joar last 
letter shall be short ; for I write to joa with relactanee, 
and I hope we shaU now conclade oar correspondence 
for eyer. 

Had yoa been originallj, and without provocation, 
attacked by an aaonymoas writer, yoa would have some 
right to demand his name. Bat in this cause you are a 
Tolonteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. Yoa were content to set your 
name in opposition to a man who would probably con- 
tiaoe in ooncealment. Yea understood the terms upon 
which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit 
assent to them. After Tolnntarily attacking ine under 
the character of Junius, what possible right have you to 
know me under any other? Will yoa forgive me if I 
insinuate to yoa, that you foresaw s6me honour in the 
apparent spirit of eoming forward in person, and that 
yoa were not quite indifferent to the display of yoar 
literary qaalifications ? 
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Yoa oaanot but know that the repnblioation of mj 
letters wm no more than a catohpennj contriyance of 
a printer, in which it wa» impossible I should be con- 
cerned, and for which I )un no way answerable. At the 
same time, I wish you to understand, that if I do not 
take the trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not 
from any fear of giTing offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely for 
distinction are unworthy of notice: but, when you tell 
me I hare submitted to be called a liar and a coward, 
I mnst ask yon, in my tarn, whether you seriously 
think it any way incumbent on me to take notice of the 
silly invectives of every simpleton who writes in a 
newspaper ; and what opinion you would ^have con- 
ceived of my discretion, if I had suffered myself to be 
the dupo of so shallow an artifice? 

Yonr appeal to the sword, thongh consistent enough 
with yonr late profession, will neither prove yonr inno- 
cence, nor clear you from suspicion. Your complaints 
with regard to the Manilla ransom were, for a con- 
siderable time, a distress to government. — ^You were 
appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the command of 
a regiment : and dnring that administration, we heard 
no more of Sir William Draper. The facts of which 
I speak may, indeed, be varionsly accounted for ; but 
they are too notorious to be denied ; and I think you 
might have learned at the university that a false con- 
olnsion is an error in argument, not a breach of veracity. 
— ^Yonr solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed under 
another administration. Admitting the fact, I fear an 
indifferent person wonld only infer from it, that expe- 
rience had made you acquainted with the benefits of 
complaining. Remember, Sir, that you have yourself 
oonfessed, ihtA considering the eritieal situatioH ofihiM 
country , the Ministrf are in the right to temporize with 
Spmn, This confession reduces yon to an nnfortnnate 
dilemma. By renewing your solicitations, you mnst 
either mean to force your country into a war at a i 
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anseaflonable juncture, or haTing^ noview or expeotation 
of that kind, that joa look for nothiog but a private 
compensation to yoorself. 

As to me, it is bj no means necessary that I should 
be exposed to the resentment i>f the worst and most 
powerfo] men in this conntrj, though I may be indif- 
ferent about jours. Though yoa would fight, there are 
others who would assassinate. 

But, after all. Sir, where is the injury ? Yoo assure 
me that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; that it carries 
not the least weight or conviction ; that my premises 
sre false, and my conclusions absurd. If this be a just 
description of me, how is it possible ibr such a writer 
to disturb your peace of mind, or to injare a character 
so w^ established as yours ? Take care. Sir William, 
how yon indulge this unruly temper, lest the world 
should suspect that conscience has some share in your 
resentments. You have more to fear from the treachery 
of your own passions tBan from any malevolence of 



I beliere. Sir, you will never know me. A consi- 
derable time must certainly elapse before we are per- 
sonally acquainted. You need not, however, regret 
the delay, or suffer an apprehension that any length of 
time can restore yon to ihe Christian meekness of your 
temper, and disappoint your present indignation. If I 
understand your character, there is in your own breast 
a repository, in which your resentments may be safely 
laid up for future occasions, and preserved without the 
hazard of dimination. The odia in Umgum jacens, qua 
reamderety auetaque promeret, I thought had only be- 
longed to the worst character of antiquity. The text is 
in Tacitus : you know best where to look for the bom- 
mentaiy. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A Word at Parting to Jwdug, 
SIR*, October 7, 1769. 

As yoQ have not faroared me with either of the expla- 
DatioDs demanded of joo, I can have nothing more 
to say to yon upon my own aooonnt. Your mercy to 
me, or tenderness for yourself, has been Tory great. 
The public will jndge of yenr motives. If your excess 
of modesty forbids yon to produce either the proofs or 
yourself, I wpl excuse it. Take courage ; I have not 
the temper of Tiberius, any more than the rank or 
power. Yon, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort ; 
and, upon your political bed of tortare, can excniciato 
any subject, from a first minister down to such a gmb 
or butterfly as myself: like another detested tjrrant of 
antiquity, can make the wretohed sufferer fit the bed, 
if the bed will not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or 
tearing ihe trembling limbs until they are^tretohed to 

* Meaawea and not Men, it th« common cant of aflfeetod 
moderation ; a base, connterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, 
and made current among fools. Sndi gentle censore k nol 
fitted to the present degenerate state of society. What does it 
avail to expose the absurd contrivance, or pemidona ten- 
dency of measures, if the man who advises, or ezecatcs, 
shall be suffered, not only to escape with impunity, but even 
to preserve his power, and insult us with the ftvonr of his 
Sovereign ! I would recommend to the reader the whole of 
Mr. Pope's letter to Dr. Arbnthnot, dated July Mth, 1734, 
from which the following la an extract : " To refonn, and not 
to chastise, I am afhdd, is impossible ; and that the best pre- 
cepts, as well as the best laws, would prove of small use, if 
there were no examples to enforce them. To attadi vices in 
the abstract, without touching persons, may be safe fighting. 
Indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. My greatest comfort 
and encouragement to proceed, has been to see, that those who 
have no shame, and no fear of any thing else, have appeared 
touched by my satires." 
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its extremitj. Bat coange, oonstanej, and patience, 
under torments, bare sometimes caased the most har- 
dened monsters to relent, andv forgive the object of 
their croelty. Yon, Sir, are determined to try all that 
human natore can endore, until she expires ;>el8e, was 
it possible that yon coald be the author of that most 
inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have read 
with astonishment and horror ? Where, Sir, where 
were the feelings of your own heart, when yon oonld 
upbraid a most affectionate father with the loss of his 
only and most amiable son 7 Bead over again those 
cniel lines of yonrs, and let them wring your very 
sool ! Cannot political questions be discnsscd, without 
descending to the most odious personalities? Must 
yon go wantonly out of your way to torment declining 
age, because the Duke of Bedford may have quarrelled 
with those whose canse and politics yon espouse? For 
shame ! For shame 1 As you have apoke daggers to 
him, yon may justly dread the use of them against 
your own breast, did a want of courage or of noble 
sentiments stimulate him to such mean revenge* He 
is above it ; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own 
base arts have infected oilr whole island ? But your 
own reflections, your own conscience, must, and will, 
if you have any spark of humanity remfiining, give 
him most ample vengeance. Not all the power of 
words with which you are so graced,' will ever wash 
out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your character. 
I have not time at present to dissect your letter so 
minutely as I could wish ; but I will be boM enough 
to say, that it is (as to reason and argument) the most 
extraordinary piece of florid tmpofsnce that was ever 
imposed upon the eyes and ears of ^e too credulous 
and deluded mob. It accuses the Qnke of Bedford of 
high treason. Upon what foundation? You tell us, 
" the Duke's pecuniary character makes it more than 
probable, that he could not have made such sacrifices 
at the peace, without some private oompensations ; 
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that his oonduot carried with it an Interbr evidende, 
beyond all the legal proofs of a oourt of jtutice/' 

My academical edacation. Sir, bids me tell yon, that 
it is necessary to establish the tmth of your first pro- 
position before yon presume to draw inferences from 
it. First prove the avarice, before yo& make the 
rash, hasty, and most wicked conclusion. This father, 
Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed that son 
eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most unfor- 
tunate death, which your usual good nature took care 
to remind him of, he greatly increased the jointure of 
the afflicted lady his widow. Is this avarice ? Is this 
doing good by stealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as a mas- 
ter of a family ; if splendour and just magnificence, 
without wild waste and thoughtless extravagance, may 
constitute the character of an avaricious man, the Dake 
is gailty. Bat, for a moment, let us admit that an 
ambassador may love money too much ; what proof do 
you give that he has taken any to betray his country ? 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular ; or 
the evidence of those concerned in this black affair? 
Produce your authorities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to blind us with 
the smoke, without convincing us that the fire has 
existed. You first brand him with a vice that be ia 
free from, to render him odious and suspected. Sus- 
picion is the foul weapon with which you make all 
your chief attacks ; with that you stab. But shall one 
of the first subjects of the realm be ruined in bis fame, 
shall even his life be in constant danger, from a charge 
built upon such sandy foondations? Must his house 
be besieged by lawless ruffians, his journeys impeded, 
and even the asylum of an altar be insecure from asser- 
tions so base and false? Potent as he is, the Duke is 
amenable to justice; if guilty, punishable. The par- 
liament is the high and solemn tribunal for matters of 
such great moment ; to that be they submitted. But 
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I hope, also, that Bome ootioe will be taken of, and 
some pmuahmeat inflioted upon false aocosen ; eepe- 
eiaUj upon such, Jonivs, who are wilAdlj false. In 
anj truth I will agree, eyen with Junius ; will agree 
with him that it ia highly nnbeooming the dignity of 
Feers to tamper with boroughs. Aristocracy is as fatal 
u demooraey. Oar constitation admits of neither. It 
loves a King, Lords, and Commons, really chosen by 
the unboQght saflfrages of a free people. Bat if eor- 
mption only shifts hands, if the wealthy commoner 
giTM the bribe instead of the potent peer, is the state 
better serred by this exchange ? Ia the real emancipa- 
tion of the boroogh effected, because new parchment 
bonds may possibly supersede the old? To say the 
troth, whererer sach practices prcTsil, they are equally 
criminal to, and destructiTc of oar freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth coosi* 
dering, except for the elegance of the language. like 
Hamlet in the play, yon produce two pictures : you tell 
as, that one is not like the Ddke of Bedford -, then you 
bring a moat hideous caricature, and teU us of the 
resemblance ; but mttftwn ablmdit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
qaarrds, an^ the intrigues of the cabinet, are reducible 
to a few abort lines ; and to couTince you, Sir, that I 
do not mean to flatter any minister, either past or pre^ 
sent, these are my thoughts : they seem to have acted 
like lovers, or children; have pouted*, quarreUed> 
cried, kissed, and been friends again, as tiie objects of 
desire &e ministerial rattles haye been put into their 
bands. But auch proceedings are yery unworthy of 
the grayity and dignity of a great nation. We do not 
want men of abilities, but we haye wanted steadiness : 
we want unanimity ; your letters, Junius, will not con- 
tribute thereto. You may one day expire by ^ flame of 

* Sir William giyes us a pleasant accoont of men who, in 
iiis opinion at least, are the best qoalified to govern an em- 
pire. 

I 
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jour own kindling. Bat jt is my humble opinion, that 
lenity and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will dls' 
appoint the efforts of all the seditions in the land, and 
extinguish their wide-spreading fires. I have lived 
with this sentiment ; with this I shall die. 

WILUAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXVII. 



Printer oftJie Public Advertiser. 

SIR, October 13, 1769. 

If Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tortnre, he 
has made it for himself. I shall never interrupt his 
repose. Having changed the sabject, there are parts 
of his last letter not andeserving of a reply. Leaving 
his private character and conduct oat of the question, 
I shall consider him merely in the capacity of an aa- 
thor, whose labours certainly do no discredit to a news- 
paper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may be 
his own enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes 
the expression intelligible. But that a man should be 
the bitterest enemy of his friends implies a contradic- 
tion of a peculiar natare. There is something in it 
which cannot be conceived without a confusion of ideas, 
nor expressed without a solecism in language. Sir 
William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord Granby 
found him. Yet I am ready to do justice to his gene- 
rosity ; if, indeed, it be not something more than gene- 
rous, to be the voluntary advocate of men who think 
themselves injured by his assistance, and to consider 
nothing in tiie canse he adopts, but the difficulty of 
defending it. I thought, however, he had been better 
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tcbA in the history of the human heart than to ( 
pare or oonfoand the tortores of the hody with those of 
the mind. He oagbt to have known, thoogb, perhaps, 
it might not he bis interest to confess, that no outward 
tjrannj can reach the mind. If conscience pii^s the 
tyrant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the world 
that she were more arbitrary, and far less placahle 
than some men find her. , « 

Bat it seeni5 1 have outraged the feelings of a father's 
heart. Am I, indeed, so injndicions ? Does Sir Wil- 
liam Draper think I wonld have hazarded my credit 
with a geoerons nation, by so gross a yiolation of the 
laws of hamanity? Does he think I am so little ao- 
qoainted with the first and noblest characteristic of 
Englishmen ? Or how will he reconcile such folly with 
an understanding so fall of artifice as mine ? Had he 
been a father, he would have been but little offended ^ 
with the severity of the reproach, for his mind would 
have been filled with the justice of it. He would have 
seen that I did not insult the feelings of a father, but 
the father who felt notbing. He wonld have trusted 
to the evidence of his own paternal heart, and boldly 
denied the possibility of the fact, instead of defending 
it Against whom, then, will his honest indignation 
be directed, when I assure him, that this whole town 
beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon the death 
of bis son, with horror and astonishment. Sir William 
Draper does himself but little honour in opposing the 
general sense of his country. The people are seldom 
wrong in their opinions ; in their sentiments they are 
never mistaken. There maj be a vanity, perhaps, in a 
singular way of thinking ; but when a man professes a 
want of those feelings which do honour to the multi- 
tude, he hazards something infinitely more important 
than the character of his understanding. After all, as 
Sir William may possibly be in earnest in bis anxiety 
for the Dake of Bedford, I should be glad to relieve 
him from it. He may rest assured this worthy noble- 
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man laughs, wi& equal indifference, at mj reproadies 
and ^r William's distress about him. Bat here let it 
stop. . Even the Dake of Bedford, insensible as he is, 
wiU consult the tranqnillitjr of his life, in not provoking 
the moderation of my temper. If, from the profound' 
est contempt, I should ever ri«e into anger, he shonld 
soon find, that all' I have already said of him was lenity 
and compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue. Sir WiUiaqi Draper has 
confined himself to the refutation of two charges only. 
— The rest he had not time to discuss 3 and, indeed, it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. To draw np 
■ a defence of such a series of enormities woald have 
required a life at least as long as that which has been 
,nniformly employed in the practice of them. The 
public opinion of the Duke of Bedford's extreme eco- 
nomyyit seems, is entirely without foundation. Thongh 
not very prodigal abroad, in his own family, nt least, - 
he is regular and magnificeuL He pays his debts, 
abhors a beggar, and makes a handsome provision for 
his son. His charity has improved upon the proverb, 
and ended where be began. Admitting the whole force 
of this single inuBtauce of his domestic generosity (won- 
derful, indeed, considering the narrowness of his for- 
tune, and the little merit of his only son), the pnblio 
may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand some 
other less equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir 
William Draper should have entered boldly into the 
detail of indigence relieved, of arts encouraged, of 
science patronized, men of learning protected, and 
works of genius rewarded. In short, had there been 
a single instance, besides Mr. Rigby*, of blushing 
merit, brought forward by the Duke for the service of 
the public, it shonld not have been omitted. 

I wish it were possible to establish my inference 

* This gentleman is sapposed to have the same idea of 
Muahing, that a man blind from his birth has of scarlet or 
sky-biae. 
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widi thf sune oertainty ba whioh I belittTe the priiH 
oiple ifl fomided. Mj ooneliuioii, however, was not 
dnjvn from the principle alone. I em not so anjast as 
to reason from one crime to another ; though I think 
that, of aU the Ticea, ayarice is most topi to taint and 
corrnpt the heart. I oomHtted the known temper of 
the man with the extrayagant concessions made bj 
the ambassador ; and thoagh I doabt not sufficient care 
was taken to leaye no docament of anj treasonable 
negotiationi I still maintam that the condaot* of this 
minister carries with it an internal and conyincing eyi- 
dence agaiast him. Sir William Draper seems not to 
know the yaloe or force of sneh a proof. He will not 
permit ns to jadge of the metiyes of men bj the mani- 
fest tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious cha* 
raeter of their minds. He calls for papers and wit* 
nesses with a triomphant security, as if nothing could 
' be true, but what could be proyed in a court of justice. 
Yet a religious man might haye remembered upon 
what ^nndlation some truths, most interesting to man- 
kind, haye been reoeiyed and established. If it were 
not for the internal eyidence which the purest of reli* 
gions carries with it, what would haye become of his 
once well quoted decalogue, and of the meekness of 
his Christianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment ma]ces him 
confound the order of events. He forgets that the 
insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford has 
sofFered, and which Sir William has lamented with 
many delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only 
recorded in my letter to his Grace, not occasioned by 
it It was a simple, candid narratiye of facts ; though, 
for aught I know, it may carry with it something pro- 
phetic. His Grace undoubtedly has reoeiyed seyeral 

* If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking intoTorcy*B 
Hemoin, he will see with what-little ceremony a bribe may 
be offered to a doke, and with what little ceremony it was 
mtlf not accepted. 
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aminoiM hioti ; and I think, inoertun oirenmsUnceg, 

a wise man wOuld do veil to prepare himself for the 

event. 

But I haye a charge of a heavier natare against Sir 
WUUam Draper. He tells ns that the Dnke of Bed- 
ford is amenable to jns^ce; that parliament is a high 
and solemn tribunal ; and that, if gnilty, he may be 
ponished by due course of law : and all this he says 
with as mnch grarity as if he believed not one word of 
the matter. I hope, indeed, the day of impeachments 
will arrive before .this nobleman escapes out of life; 
but to refer us to that mode of proceeding now, with 
snch a Ministry, and such a House of Commons as the 
present, what is it, but an indecent mockery of the 
common sense of the nation? I think he might have 
contented himself with defending the greatest enemy/ 
without insulting the distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with re* 
spect to the present condition of affairs, is too loose 
and undetermined to be of any service to the public. 
How strange is it that this gentleman should dedicate 
, w mnch time and argument to the defence of worthless 
or indifferent characters, while he gives but seven soli- 
tary lines to the only subject which can deserve his at- 
tention, or do credit to his abilities ! 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, October 20, 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. 
Though I think she has mistaken the point, she shows 
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a TirtDe which makes her respectable. The qaestion 
tamed upon the personal generosity or avarice of a 
man whose private fortane is immense. The proofs of 
his mnnificence most be drawn from the uses to which 
he has applied that fortnoe. I was not speaking of a 
Lord Lieatenant of Ireland, bat of a rich English Duke, 
whose wealth gave him the means of doing as mach 
good in this country as he derived from his power in 
aoother. I am far from wishing to lessen the merit of 
this single ben^oleot action ; perhaps it is the more 
conspicuons from standing alone. All I mean to say 
is, that it proves nothing in the present argament. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIX. 

ADDRESSED TO 

The Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
SIR, October 19, 1769. 

I AM well assured that Junius will never descend to a 
dispate with sach a writer as Modestas (whose letter 
appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday), especially as 
the dispate mast be chiefly aboat words. Notwith- 
standing the partiality of the public, it does not appear 
that Junius values himself upon any superior skill in 
composition ; and I hope his time will always be more 
usefully employed than in the trifling refinements of 
verbal criticism. Modestas, however, shall have no 
reason to triumph in the silence and moderation of 
Janius. If he koew as much of the propriety of lan- 
guage, as I believe he does of the facts in question, he 
would have been as caatious of attacking Janius upon 
his composition, as he seems to be of entering into the 
sabject of it: yet, after all, the last is the only article 
of any importance to the public. 
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I do not wonder ^at tine Qnremitted -raoeoor with 
which i}"*. Dake of Bedford and his adherents inva- 
riablj speak of a nation, which We well know has been 
too mnoh injared to-be easily forgiven. Bot why most 
Jonins be an Irishman? — The abaurdify of his toritittifs 
betrays him, — ^Wayiog ail consideration of the insalt 
offered by Modestas to the declaiTed jadgment of the 
people (they may well bear this amongst the rest), let 
as ibllow the sereral instances, and try whether tiie 
charge be fairly sapported; 

First, then, the leaving a man to enjoy snch a repose 
as he can find upon a bed of tortare is severe indeed ; 
pefhaps too much so, when applied to sach a trifler as 
Sir William Draper : bat there is nothing absurd either 
in the idea or expression. Modestas cannot distzngaish 
between a sarcasm and a contradiction. ; 

3. I affirm, with Jonias, that it is the freqaency of 
the fact which alone can make as comprehend how a 
man can be his own enemy. We shoald never arrive 
at the complex idea conveyed by those words, if we 
had only seen one or two instances of a mac acting to 
his own prejadice. Offer the proposition to a child, 
or a man anased to compoand his ideas, and yoa will 
soon see how little either of them onderstand yoti. It 
is not a simple idea, arising from a single -fact, bat a 
very complex idea, arising from many fticts, well ob- 
served, and accarately compared. 

S. Modestas coold not, withont great affectation, 
mistake the meaning of Janias, when be speaks of a 
man who is the bitterest enemy of his friends. He 
eoald not bat know, that Jaoias spoke not of a fitdse or 
hollow friendship, bat of a real intention to serve, and 
that intention prodacing the worst effects of enmity. 
Whether the description be strictly applicable to Sir 
William Draper is another qaestioo. Jonias does not 
say, that it is more criminal for aman to be the enemy of 
his friends than his own ; thoagh he might have affirmed 
it with trath. In a moral light, a man may certainly 
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take gt^ater libettieB with hittiielf than with another. 
To sacrifiee ooneWea merely is a weaknesr«we maj 
indulge in, if we think ptoper, for we do it at oar own 
baxai^l and expense : hnt, under the pretenoe of friend- 
ship, to sport with the re|>atation, or saorifice the ho- 
nonr of another, is something worse than weakness ; 
and if, in favoor of the foolish intention, we do not call 
it a crime, we mnst allow, at least, that it arises from 
an overweening, hnsj, meddling impndenoe. Jnnins 
sajs on! J, and he says tmly, that it is more extraordi- 
nary, tiiat it ittvolres a greater contradiction than the 
other; and is it not a maxim received in life, that^ in 
general, we ean determine more wisely for others than 
for onrseWes ? The reason of it is so clear in argn- 
nent, that it hardly wants the confirmation of experi- 
ence. Sir William Draper, I confess, is an exception 
to the general. role, thoagh not mnch to his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethics, he 
may perhaps discover the tmth of what Juntas says.-~- 
Tlua m> outward tyranny ean reach the mind, — The 
toitores of the body may be introduced, by way of 
ornament or illastratioa, to represent those of the 
mind; but, strictly, there is no similitude betweetl 
them : they are totally diflTerent, both in their cause 
■ad operation. The wretch who staffers upon the rack 
is merely passive : but when the mind is tortared, it 
is not at the command of any ootward power ; it is 
the sense of guilt which constitutes the panishment, 
•ad creates that torture with vrhich the guilty mind 
lets upon himself. 

5. He misquotes what- Junius says of conscience, 
■od makes the sentenoe ridiculous, by making it his 
own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact Junius, it 
■eems, has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace 
ktd sll the proper feelings of a father, though he took 
esre to suppress the appearance of them. Yet it was 
an occasion, one would think, on which he need not 
haTe been ashamed of his grief; on which less forti* 
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tade would have done him more honoor. I can oon- 
ceive, indeed, a beneyolent motive for his endeavoar<- 
ing to assnme an air of tranqaillitj in his own family ; 
and I wish I conld discover any thin^, in the rest of 
his character, to justify my assigning that motive to 
this behaviour. But is there no medium? Was it ne- 
cessary to appear abroad, to ballot at the India House, 
and make a public display, though it were only of an 
apparent bsensibility ! I know we are treading on ten- 
der ground ; and Junius, I am convinced, does not wish 
to urge this question farther. Let the friends of the 
Duke of Bedford observe that humble silence which 
becomes their situation. They should recollect, that 
there are still some facts in store at which human na- 
ture would shudder. I shall be understood by those 
whom it concerns, when I say that these facta go fur- 
ther than to the Duke*. 

It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man may be 
quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet severely 
stung with another ; and though be feels no remorse, 
that he may not wish to be revenged. The charge of 
insensibility carries a reproach, indeed, but no danger 
with it. Junius had said, There are others who would 
aseassinaie, Modestus, knowing his man, will not suf- 
fer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes it all upon 
the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius 

^ • Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's death the vene- 
rable Gertrude had a rout at Bedford-hoote. The good Duke 
(who had only sixty thousand pounds a year) ordered an in- 
ventory to be taken of his son's wearing apparel, down to his 
slippers, sold them all, and put the money in his pocket. — 
The amiable Marchioness, shocked at such brutal, unfeeling 
avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Marquis's servant 
out of her own purse. That incomparable woman did not 
lone snrvive her husband. When sne died, the Duchess of 
Bedford treated her as the Duke had treated his only son ; 
she ordered every gown and trinket to be sold, and pocketed 
the money. These are the monsters whom « Sir William 
Draper comes forward to defend* May God protect me 
from doing any thing that may require such defence, or to 
deserve such friendship. 
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would choose to be condemned, I wUlvenhire to mam- 
tain, in opposition to Modestas, or to Mr. Rigbjr (who 
is certainly not Modestas), or any of the Bloomsbnrj 
gang, that the OTidenoe against the Doke of Bedford is 
as strong as any presomptiye evidence can be. It de- 
pends opon a combination of facts and reasoning, which 
require no confirmation from the anecdote of the Dnke 
of Marlborough. This anecdote was referred to, merely 
to show bow ready a great man may be to receive a 
great bribe : and if Modestus oonld read the original, 
he would see that the expression, on/y not accepted, was 
probably the only one in.onr language that exactly fitted 
the case. The bribe offered to the Dnke of Marlborough 
was not refused. 

I cannot conclode without taking notice of this bo- 
nest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had given, us 
a litde more of it. Wheorhe accidentally found him- 
self so near speaking truth, it was rather unfair of him 
to leave out the non potuisse refelli. As it stands, the 
pudet luBc opprobria may be divided equally between 
Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I 
take for granted, will assert his natural right to the 
modestv of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium 
to his Grace. PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXX. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, October 17, 1769. 

It is not wonderful that the great caase in which this 
country is engaged should have roused and engrossed 
the whole attention of the people. I rather admire the 
generous spirit with which they feel and assert -their 
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interest in thii important question than blame them for 
their indifference aboat anj other. When the consti- 
tntibn is openly invaded, vihtn the first original right 
of the people, from which all laws derive their aatho- 
rity, is direcdy attacked, inferior grievances natorally 
lose their force, and are soffered to pass by without 
ponishmeqt or observation. The present Ministry are 
as singularly marked by their foAone as by their crimes. 
Instead of atoning for their former conduct, by any wise 
or popular measore, they have foond, in the enormity of 
one fact a cover andtdefence for a series of measures, 
which must have been fatal to any other administra- 
tion. I fear we are too remiss in observing the whole 
of their proceedings. Struck with the principal figure, 
we do not sufficiently mark in what manner the can- 
vass is filled up. Yet surely it is not a less crime, nor 
less fatal in its consequences, to encourage a flagrant 
breach of the law by a military force, than to make use 
of the forms of parliament to destroy the constitution. 
The Ministry seem determined to give os a choice of 
difficulties, and, if possible, to perplex us with the 
multitude of their offences. The expedient is worthy 
of the Duke of Grafton. But though he has^reserved 
a gradation and variety in his measures, we should re- 
member that the principle is uniform. Dictated by the 
same spirit, they deserve the same attention. The fol- 
lowing fact, though of the most alarmbg nature, has 
not yet been clearly stated to the public ; nor have the 
consequences of it been sufficientiy understood. — Had 
I taken it up at an earlier period, I should have been 
accused of an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if 
I watched for an unfair advantage against the Minis- 
try, and would not allow them a reasonable time to do 
their duty. They now stand without excuse. Instead 
. of employing the leisure they have had, in a strict exa- 
mination of the offence, and punishing the offenders, 
they seem to have considered that inddgence aa a Se- 
ourity to them j that, with a Httie time and manage- 
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sfoDt, tbe wb/6U affair might be buried in silenob, and 
utterly forgotten. 

A major-general* of the army ia arrested by the 
sheriff's officers for a considerable debt, fie persaades 
them to condnct him to the Tilt-yard in St James's 
Psrk, under some pretence of basiness, which it im- 
ported blm to settle before he was confined. He ap- 
plies to a sergeant not immediately on duty, to assist 
with some of bis companions in fsToaring his escape. 
He attempts it. A bustle ensues. The baiUffs claim 
their prisoner. 

Anbfficer of the guards t» not then on dnty, takes 
part in the affair, applies to the lieatenant) command- 
iag the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turi^ out his 
goird to relieTc a general officer. The lieutenant de- 
clines interfering in person ; but stands at a distance, 
•od suffers the business to be done. The officer takes 
upon himself to order out the guard. In a moment 
they are in arms, quit the guard, marob,^ rescue the ge- 
neral, and drive away thesheriff^s officers, who ia Tain 
represented their right to the prisoner, and the nature 
of the arrest. The soldiers first condnct the general into 
tlie guard-room, then escort him to a place of safety, 
with bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of military tri- 
omph. I will not enlarge upon the Tarions ciroum- 
ttanees which attended ' this atrooions proceeding. — 
The personal injury received by the officers of the law, 
in the execution of their duty, may, perhaps, be atoned 
for by some priyate compensation. I consider nothing 
hot the wound which has been given to the law itself, 
to which no remedy has been applied, no satisfaction 
made. Neither is it my design to dierell upon the mis- 
coaduot of the parties concerned, any farther than is 
aeoessafy to show the behaviour of the Ministry in its 
trae light. I would make every compassionate allow- 
ance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and 
criminal discretion of one officer, and the madness of 
* lfsJor.Geiieral GauMd. f Ueat. Dodd. t Lieat. Garth. 
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anotber. I would leave the ignorant soldiers entirely 
out of the question. Thej are certainly the least 
* gnilty ; though they are the only persons who have yet 
suffered, even in the appearance of pnnishment*. — 
The fact itself, however atrocious, is not thie principal 
point to be considered. It might have happened un- 
der a more regular government, and with guards better 
disciplified than ours. The main question is, in. what 
manper have thie Ministry acted on this extraordinary 
oooasion ? A general officer calls upon the king's own 
guard, then actually on duty, to rescue him from the 
laws of his country : yet at this moment he is in a 
situation no worse than if he had not committed an 
offence equally enormous in a civil and military view. 
A lieutenant upon duty designedly quits his guard, and 
suffers it to be drawn out by anotiier officer, for a pur- 
pose which he well knew (as we may collect from an 
appearance of caution, which only midces his behaviour 
the more criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a court-martial to 
answer for his conduct? No. Has it been censured? 
No. Has it been in any shape inquired into ? No. — 
Another lieutenuit, not upon duty, nor even in his regi- 
mentals, is daring enough to order out the king's guard, 
over Which he had properly no command, and engages 
them in a violation of the laws of his country, perhaps 
the most singular and extravagant that ever was at- 
tempted. What punishment has he suffered? laterally 
none. Supposing he should be prosecuted at common 
law for the rescue, will that circumstance, from which 
the Ministry can derive no merit, excuse or justify their 
suffering so flagrant a breach of military discipline to 
pass by unpunished and unnoticed? Are they aware of 
the outrage offered to their Sovereign, when his own 
proper guard is ordered out t6 stop, by main force, the 
execution of his laws? What are we to conclude from 
so scandalous a neglect of their duty, but that they have 
* A few of them were confined. 
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other Tiews, which oan only be uwwered by Movring 
the attachment of the guards? The Minister woold 
hardly be so caations of offending them, if he did not 
mean, in dae time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be ob- 
serred, that these gentlemen are neither yoong officers 
nor rery yoong men. Had they belonged to the un- 
fledged race of ensigns; who infest onr streets, and 
dishonoar onr poblic places, it might, perhaps, be suf- 
ficient to send them back to that discipline from which 
their parents, judging lightly from the maturity of their 
Tices, had removed diem too soon. In this case I am 
sorry to see, not so much the folly of youths, as the 
spirit of the corps, and the conniranoe of government. 
I do not question that there are many brave and worthy 
officers in the regiments of guards. Bat considering 
tbem as a corps, I fear, it will be found that they are 
neither good soldiers nor good subjects. Far be it fronk 
■e to insinuate the most distant reflection upon the 
inny. On the contrary, I honour and esteem the pro- 
feflflion: and, if these gentlemen were better soldiers, 
I am sure they would be better sabjects. It is not that 
* (here is any internal vice or defect in the profession 
Itself, as regulated in this country, but that it is the 
spirit of this particular corps to despise their profes- 
sion ; and that, while they vainly assume the lead of the 
army, they make it matter of impertinent comparison, 
ud triumph over the bravest troops in the world (I 
mean our marching regiments), that they, indeed, stand 
upon higher ground, and are privileged to neglect the 
laborious forms of military discipline and duty. W ith- 
out dwelling longer upon a most invidious subject, 1 
sba]> leave it to military men, who have seen a service 
iDore active than the parade, to determine whether or 
no I speak truth. 

How far thict dangerous spirit has been encouraged 
by government, and to what pernicious purposes it may 
be applied hereafter, well deserves our most serious 
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consideratioii. I know/ indeed, that when this sffair 
bappened, an affectation of alarm ran throngh the Mi- 
nistry. Something mnat be done to save appearances. 
The case was too flagrant to be passed bjr ^absolute] j 
wirtbont notice. Bat bow have ihey acted ! Instead 
of orderibg the officers concerned (and who, strictij 
speaking, an alone gniltj) to be put nnder arrest, and 
brought to trial, thej would have it understood, that 
they did their duty completely, in confining a sergeant 
and four private soldiers, until they should be de- 
manded by the civil power : so that, while the officers, 
who ordered or permitted the thing to be done^ escaped 
without censure, the poor men who obeyedjthese or- 
ders, who, in a military view, are no way responsible 
for what they did, and who, for that reaspn, have been 
discharged by the civil magistrates, are the only ob- 
jects whom the Ministry have thought proper to expose 
to punishment They did not venture to bring even 
these men to a court«martial, because they knew their 
evidence would be fatal to some persons whom they 
were determined to protect ; otherwise, I doubt not, 
the lives of these unhappy friendless soldiers wonld 
long since have been sacrificed, without scruple, to the 
security of their guilty officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame the 
passions of the people. Let me now appeal to their 
understanding. If there be any tool of administration 
daring enough to deny these facts, or shameless enough 
to defend the conduct of the Ministry, let him come 
forward. I care not under what title he appears. He 
shall find me ready to maintain the truth of my narra- 
tive, and the justice o( my observations upon it, at the 
hazard of mj utmost credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments, the common 
administration of justice is suffered to take its course. 
The subject, though robbdd of his share in the legisla- 
ture, u still protected by the laws. The political free- 
dom of the English constitution was oncjB the pride and 
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bonoiir of an Eogtittbrnao. The civil equality of tfao 
laws preaenred the propertj, and defended the aafetj, 
of the aabject Are these gloriooa privUegea the 
birthright of the people, or are we onlj tenants at the 
will of the Minbtry? But that I know there is a spirit 
of resistance in the hearts of mj coantrjmen ; that 
they raloe life not bj its conveniences, but bj the inde- 
peiidence and dignitj of their condition ; I shoold, at 
this moment, appeal onl j to their discretion. I shovld 
penaade them to banish from their minds all memory 
of what we were ; I should tell them this is not a time , 
to remember that we were EngUshmen ; and give it, as 
my last advice, to make some earlj agreement with the 
Minister, that since it has pleased him to rob us of 
tkose political rights which once distinguished the in- 
habitants of a conntr J where honour was happiness, he 
woold leave us at least the humble, obedient securitj 
of citizens, and gracious! j condescend to protect us iu 
oor submission. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXI. 



Printer of the PubKe Advertiser, 
SIR, November 14, 1769 

Thb varietj of remarks which have been made upon 
the last letter of Junius, and mj own opinion of the 
writer, who, whatever maj be his faults, is certainly 
not a weak man, have induced me to examine, with 
some attention, the subject of that letter. I could not 
persuade myself, that while he bad plenty of important 
naterials, he would have taken up a light or trifling 
occasion to attack the Ministry ; much less could I 
conceive, tfant it was his intention to ruin the officers 

K 
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oonoerned in the reaoue of General Gansel, or to •injure 
\h9 General himself. These ara little objeeta, and can 
no way contribnte to the great purposes he seems to 
have in view, by addressing himself to the pnblic. With- 
out considering the ornamented style he has adopted, 
I determined to look farther into the matter, before I 
decided upon the merits of his letter. The first step 
I took was to inquire into the truth of the facts ; for, 
if these were either false or misrepresented, the most 
artful exertion of his understanding, in reasoning upoti 
ihem, would only be a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, I 
hare found every circumstance stated by Junius to be 
literally true. General Gansel penuaded the baflifis 
to conduct Inm to the parade, and certainly solicited 
a corporal, and other soldiera, to assist him in making 
his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly vpplj to Cap- 
tain Garth for the assistance of his guard. Cs^tain 
Grarth declined appearing himself, but stood idoof, 
while the other took upon him to order out the king's 
guard, and by main force rescued the General. It is 
also strictly true, that the General was escorted by a 
file of mnsqueteen to a place of security. These are 
facts, Mr. Woodfiill, which I promise you no gentle- 
man in the guards will deny. If all, or any, of them 
are false, why are they not contradicted by the parties 
themselres ? However secure agabst military cen- 
sure, they hare yet a character to lose ; and surely, if 
they are innocent, it is not beneath them to pay some 
attention to the opinion of the public. 

The force of Jnnius's observations upon these facts, 
cannot be better marked, than by stating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
writer says : ** Admitting the officers have offended, 
they are punishable at common law ; and will yon have 
a British subject punished twice for the same offence?'* 
I answer, that they have committed two offences, both 
very enormous, and violated two laws. The resooe is 
oBo offence ; the flagrant breach of disoipUne another } 
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•ad Intberto it docs not cppear that they h^ye been 
puubed, or even ceiuiired, for either. Ano^er gen- 
deman lays maoh stress apon the calamity of the ease ; 
sad, instead of dispToving facts, appeals at once to the 
eonpassiott of the public. TUs idea, as well as the 
insinuation, that deprwiug ths ptufies of tkeir eommu- 
tioM would be an u^ury to their creditors, can only 
refer to General Gansel. The other officers are an no 
distress ; therefore, haye no claim to compassion : nor 
does it appear that their creditors, if they have any, 
are more likely to be satisfied by their continuing in 
the gaards. Bnt this sort of plea will not hold in any 
shape. Compassion to an offender, who has grossly 
Tiolated the laws, is, in effect, a oraelty to the peaceable 
snbjeet who has observed them : and, eren admitting 
the foroe of any alleyikting cironmstances, it is never- 
theless troe, that, in this instance, the royal compassion 
hss interposed too soon. The legal and proper mercy 
of a King of England may remit the ponishmeof, bnt 
ought not to stop the trial. 

. Bendes these particular objections, there has been 
s cry raised against Junius, for his malice and injustice 
ia attacking the Ministry upon an event which they 
eonid neither hinder or foresee. This, I most affirm, 
is a fslse representation of his argument He lays no 
stress opon the event itself as a ground of accusation 
•gainst the Ministry, but dwells entirely upon theit* 
subsequent conduct He does not say that they are 
saswerable for the offence, but for the scandalous 
neglect of their duty, in suffering an offence so llagrant 
to peas by without notice or inquiry. Supposing them 
ever so regardless of what they owe to the public, and 
•s indifferent about the opinion as they are about the 
iateresta of their country, what answer, as officers of 
the crown, will they give to Junius, when he asks them. 
Are theif momre of the outrage offered to their Sovereign, 
uhem ku own proper guard ie ordered cvt to stop, by 
audm force, the esteaOioH of his lams ? And when we 
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Me a Ministry giving sach a steange nnaooonntable 
protection to the officers of tbe gnards, is it unfair to 
suspect that thej hare some secret and onwarrantahle 
motives for their conduct? Ifthey feel themselves in<» 
jured bj such a suspicion, wh j do thej not immediately 
dear themselves fitim it by doing their doty? For the 
honour of the guards, I cannot help expressing another- 
sospieion, that if the commanding officer had not re- 
ceived a secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in 
the ordinary course of his business, have applied for a 
court-martial to try the two subalterns: the one for 
quitting his guard ; the other for taking upon him the 
command of the guard, and employing it in the manner 
be did. I do not mean to enter into, or defend, the 
severity with which Junius treats the guards. On the 
contrary, I will suppose, for a moment, that they de- 
serve a very different character. If this be true, in 
what light wiU they consider the conduct of the two 
subalterns, but as a general reproach and disgrace to 
the whole corps ? and will they not wish to see them 
censured in a military way, if it were only for the 
credit and discipline of the regiment? 

Upon the whole. Sir, the Ministry seem to me to 
have taken a very improper advantage of the good- 
nature of the public, whose humanity, they found, con-t 
sidered nothing in this affair but the distress of General 
Gansel. They would persuade us, that it was only a 
common rescue by a few disorderly sddiers, and not 
the formal deliberate act of the Ring's guard, beaded 
by an officer ; and the public has fidlen into the de- 
ception. I think,, therefore, we are obliged to Junius 
for the care he has taken to inquire into the facts, and 
for the just commentary with which he has given them 
to the world. For my own part, I am as unwilling as 
any man to load the unfortunate ; but really. Sir, the 
precedent, with respect to the guards, is of a .moat 
important nature, and alarming enough (considering 
Ihe consequences with which it may be attended) to. 
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tlesenre m poriiameatiirj inqnirj. When the gnardt 
are' daring enoagh, not only to violate their own dis- 
cipline, bat pablicly, and with the most atrocious 
. violence, to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
saeh extraordinary offences pass with imponity, be- 
lieve me. Sir, the precedent strikes deep. 

. PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXII. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIB, November 15, 1760. 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman who publishes in 
the Gazetteer under the name of Modestas. He has 
some right to expect an answer from me ; though I 
think, not so much from the meritor importance of his 
objections, as from my own voluntary engagement. I 
had a reason for not taking notice of them sooner, 
which, as he is a candid person, I believe he will 
think sufficient. In my first letter, I took for granted, 
from the time which had elapsed, that there was no 
mtention to censure, or even to try the persons con- 
cerned in the rescue of General Gansel : but Modestus 
having since either affirmed, or strongly insinuated, 
that tiie offenders might still be brought to a legal 
trial, any attempt to prejudge the cause, or to preju- 
dice the minds of a jury, or a court-martial, would be' 
highly improper. 

A man more hostile to the Ministry than I am would 
•not so often remind them of their duty. If the Duke 
of Grafton will not perform the doty of his station, why 
is he minister? I will not descend to a scurrilous 
dtercation with any man ; but tills is a subject too 
important to be passed over with silent indifference. 
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If tlie gendemea whose oondiiot u in qveBtion are ndt 
brought to a trial, the Dnke of Gfaftoa shall hear from 
me agaia. 

The motires on which I am sapposed to hare taken 
up this eanse are of little importance, compared with 
the facts themselTes, and the obsenrations I hare made 
upon them. Without a vain profession of integrity, 
which in these times might jnsUj be suspected, I shall 
show myself, in effect, a friend to the interests of my 
coontiymen ; and leave it to them to determine, whether 
I am moved by a personal malevolence to three private 
gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the 
Ministry ; or whether I am animated by a jost and 
honourable purpose of obtaining a satisfaction to the 
laws of this oonntry, eqnsl, if possible, to the violation 
they have suffered. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grafton.. 
MY LORD, November 29, 1769. 

Thoogh my opinion of your Grace's integrity was 
bat little affected by the coyness with whic^ yoo re^ 
ceived Mr. Yaaghan's proposals, I confess I give yoo 
some credit for year discretion. You had a fair op- 
portanity of displaying a certain delicacy, of which 
yon have not been snspected, and you were in the right 
to make ase of it. By laying in a moderate stock of 
reputation, you undonbte^j meant to provide for the 
fatore necessities of your character, that with an ho- 
nourable resistance upon record, you might safely in- 
dalge your genius, and yield to a fkvoorite inoUnation 
with secnrity. But you have discovered your pitrposes 
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too MOD ; and, instaad of the modest reteireof TixtM, 
have showB iu the temagant chaatity of a prude, who 
gratifiea her paasiona with distinotion, aad proieeutea 
one loTer for a rape, while she aolioita the lewd emr 
braoea of another. 

Yonr oheek tama pale ; for a gaHty oonaoieiioe tella 
joa, you are ludone. Gome forward, thou Tirtnooa 
Miiiiater, and tell the world by what intereajk Mr. Hine 
has been reoommeaded to ao extraordinary a mark of, 
hia Majeaty's &yoar : what was the price of tiie patent 
he has bought, and to what honoarable purpose tho 
pnrchaae-money has been implied. . Nothing less than 
many thoosaads oonld paj Colonel Bnrgoyne's ex- 
penaea at Preston. Do yon dare to proseonte sveh 
a ereatore as Vanghan, while yon are basely setting 
jtp the Royal Patronage to anotion ? Do yon dare to 
eomplainof an attack upon yonr own honour, while yon 
are selling the fkronrs of the Crown, to raise a fnod 
for cormpting the morals of the people ? And do yon 
think it is possible snoh enormities should escape with- 
oat impeachment ? It is,,indeed, highly your ipterest 
to maintain the present Honse of Commona, Having 
sold the nation to you in gross, they will undoubtedly 
protect you in the detail -, for while they patronise 
your cnmeM, they feel for tiielr own. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

TO 

His Grace the JMie of Grafton, 
MY LORD, December 12, 1769. 

I FIND witii some surprise that you are not supported 
as you deserve. Your most determined advocates 
have scruples about them, which yon are unacquainted 
with > and though there be nothing too hazardous for 
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fovr Gnoe to engage in, there «fe some thingt too 
infwnoni for the vilest prostitote of a newspaper to 
defend*. In what other manner shall we accoont for 
the profound sahmissive silence, which joa and joor 
friends have observed upon a charge, which called im-r 
mediately for the dearest refutation, and would have 
jasti6ed the severest measures of resentment? I did 
not attempt to blast jour character by an indirect, am- 
bigaotts insinoation ; but candidly stated to yon a plain 
fact, which struck directly at the integrity of a privy 
counsellor, of a first commissioner of the treasury, and 
of a leading minister, who is supposed to enjoy the 
first share in his Majesty's confidence. In every one of 
these capacities, I employed the most moderate terms 
to charge you with treachery to your Sovereign, and 
breach of trust in your office. I accused you of having 
sold a patent place in the collection of the customs at 
Exeter to one Mr. Hine, who unable, or unwilling, to 
deposit the whole purchase-money himself, raised part 
of it by contribution, and has now a certain Doctor 
Brooke quartered upon the salary for one hundred 
pounds a year. No sale by the candle was ever con- 
ducted with greater formality. I affirm, that the price 
at which the place was knocked down (and which, I 
have good reason to think, was not less than three 
thousand five hundred pounds) was, with your con- 
nivance and consent, paid to Colonel' Bnrgoyne, to re- 
ward him, I presume, for the decency of his deportment 
at Preston ; or to reimburse him, perhaps, for the fine 
of one thousand pounds, which, for that very deport- 
ment, the court of King's Bench thought proper to set 
upon him. It is not often that the chief justice and 
the Prime Minister are so strangely at variance in their 
opinions of men and things. 

* From the pablication of the preceding to this date, not 
one word was said in Defence of the Dake oi Grafton. Bat 
vice and impudence soon recovered themselves, and the sale 
of the royal favour was openly avowed and defended. 
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I tliAiik God, there is not id human natare « degree 
of irapodenoe daring enon^ io denj the charge 1 have 
fixed upon joo. Yoor ooarteoos aeoretarj^*, joor 
confidential architect t, are sUeot as the grare. Even 
Mr. Rigb/'s conntenanoe fails him. He -violates his 
second natnre» and blnshes wheneTer he speaks of jou* 
Perhaps the noble colonel himself will relieTe yon. No 
man is more tender of his reputation. He is not only 
nice, but perfect! J sore, in ever j thing that tonohes his 
hononr. If any man, for example, were to accnse him 
of taking his stand at a gaming table, and watching, 
with the soberest attention, for a fair opportunity of 
engaging a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he 
would undoubtedly consider it as an infamous aspersion 
upon his character, and resent it like a man of hononr. 
Acquitting him, therefore, of drawing a regular and 
splendid aubsistence from any unworthy practices, 
either in his own house or elsewhere, let me ask your 
Grace, for what military merits you hare been pleased 
to reward him with military government? He had a 
regiment of dragoons, which, one would imagine, was 
at least ah equivalent for any serrices he ever per- 
formed. Besides, he is but a young ofiicer, considering 
his preferment ; and, except in bis activity at Preston, 
not very conspicuous in his profession. But it seems 
the sale of a civil employment was not safficient ; and 
military governments, which were intended for the 
support of worn-oat veterans, must be thrown into the 
scale, to defray the extensire bribery of \ contested 
election. Are these the steps yoa take to secure to . 
your Sovereign the attachmeot of his army ? With 
what countenance d^re you appear in the royal pre- 
sence* branded, as you are, with the infamy of a noto- 
rious breach of trust? With what countenance can 
you take your seat at the treasury-board, or in council, 

• Tommy Bradshaw. 

t M. Taylor. He and George Bou (the Scotch agent and 
worthy confidant of Lord Manifleld) managed thebosineM.. 
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when joa feel that every cironlatiBg wfaiiper U at joar 
expense eloee, and stabs joa to the heart? Have yes 
a single fiiend in parliament so shamelessi so thoroogUy - 
abandoned, as to undertake yonr defenoe f Yon kiiow, 
my Lord, that there is not a man in either honsOrWhose 
oharaoter, however flagitions, would mil be rained by 
mixing his repatation with yous ; and does not yonr 
heart inform yon, that yon are degraded below the 
eondition of a man, when yon are obliged to bear these 
insnlts with snbmission, andeyen to thaok me for my 
moderation ! 

We are told by the highest judicial authority, that 
Mr. Yaughan's * offer to purchase the reversion of « 

* A ihort time before the pabllcalUm of this and the pre- 
ceding letter, the Dnke of Grafton had commenced a prose- 
cation against Mr. Samuel Yaaghan, tor endeavoaring to cor- 
mpt him by an oflfer of five thovsand poonds for a patent 
place in Jamaica. A mie to show cause why an inftmnaCion 
shonld not be exhibited against YaDgham (or certain misde- 
meanors, being granted by the Gonrt of King's Bench, the 
matter was solemnly argued on the STth of November, 17fll^, 
and by the nnanimons opinion of the four Jadges, the mle 
was made absolate. The pleadings and speeches wa« aeco- 
rately taken in short hand, and pubiiihed. The whole of Lord 
Mansfield's speech, and particalarly the following extracts 
fhnn it, deserve the reader's attention. ** A pnicnte at the 
kind complained of here, b certainly dishonourable and scan- 
dalous. If a num, standing under the relation of an officer 
under the King, or of a person in whom the King puts confi- 
dence, or of a minister, takes money fw the use of tliat conft- 
dence the King puts in him, he basely betrays the King ; he 
basely betrays his trust. If the King sold the office, it would 
be acting contrary to the trust Uie constitution hath reposed in 
him.- The constitution does not intend the Grown should sell 
those offices to raise a revenue out of them. Is it posaiMe to 
hesitate, whether this would not be criminal In die Duke of 
Grafton t CSontrary to his duty as a privy counsellor, con- 
trary to his dutv as a minister, contrary to his duty as a sub- 
ject Y His advice shonld l>e tree, according to his Judgment. 
It is the duty of his office ; he hath sworn to it." Notwith- 
standing this, the Duke is positively said by Junius to have 
sold a patent place to Mr. Hine for 3,900 {. and yet was lord 
privy seal when this letter was Written. If the House of 
Commons had impeached the Doke as they ought to have 
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patent plaee is JanMioa (which be ww otherwiee ■nflt- . 
^eiently entitled to) uaoonto to « high nitdemeenor* 
Be it so : and if he deserves it, let him he ponished. 
Bat the leaned judge might hare had a fair opper- 
tanitjr of displaying the powers of his eloqoeace. 
Hating deliyered himself with so mnefa energy upon 
the eriminal nature and dangeroos oonseqneoees of 
any attempt to oormpt a man in your Grace's stalioB, 
what would he have said to the Minister himself» to 
that very priry counsellor, to that first ooounisaioner 
of the treasury, who does not wait for, hot impatiently 
solicits the touch of corruption; who employs the 
meanest of his creatures in these honourable senrices ; 
and forgetting the genius and fidelity of his secretary, 
descendb to i4>ply to his house-builder for assistance? 
This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to go- 
▼emment, if, to clear your character, you should think 
proper to bring it into the House of Lords, or into the 
court of King's Bench. But, my Lord, yon dare not 
do either. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXV. 

TO THE 

Printer cf the Pvhlie Advertiser. 
SIR, Siecember 19, 1769. 

When the complaints of a brave and powerful people 
are observed to increase in proportion to the wrongs 
they have suffered, Vhen, instead of sinking into sub- 
mission, they are roused to resistance, the time will 
soon arrive, at which every inferior consideration must 
jield to the security of the Sovereign, and to the ge- 

dooe. Lord Muufield woald have been in a most ridicalous 
iltvation. On Jonini's diaoovery and publication of thf 
Doke's condact, the proeecotion acainst Vaasdian was drop- 
• • •• • ' ^^ and the 



situation. On Jonini's diaoovery and pobiication of the 
Doke's condact, the prosecution against Vaaf^an wai 
ped, oa purpose, it is said, to save both the Judge i 
Dnke. 
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neral smfetj of the state. There is tt moment of diS- 
odUj and danger, at which flattery and falsehood ean 
no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer 
be misled. Let us sappose it arrived : let as suppose 
« graoioas, well-intentioned prince made sensible, at 
last, of the great duty he owes to his people, and of his 
own disgraceful situation ; that he looks round him for 
assistance, and asks for no advice, but how to gratify 
the wishes and secure the happiness of his subjects. 
In these circumstances, it may be matter of curious 
specuUUiou to consider if an honest man were per- 
mitted to approach a king, in what terms be would 
address himself to his sovereign. Let it be imaginedy 
no matter how improbable, that the first prejudioe 
against his character is removed ; that th^ceremonious 
difficulties of an audience are surmounted ; that he 
feels himself animated by the purest and most honour- 
able affections to his king and country ; and that the 
great person whom he addresses has spirit enough to 
bid him speak freely, and understanding enough to 
listen to him with attention. Unacquainted witli the 
vain impertinence of forms, he would deliver his sen- 
timents with dignity and firmness, but not without 
respect. 

SIR, 

It is the misfortune of your life, and originally 
the cause of every reproach and distress which has 
attended your government, that you should never have 
been acquainted with the language of truth, until you 
beard it in the complaints of your people. It is not, 
bowever, too late to correct the Srror of your education. 
We are still inclined to make an indulgent allowance 
' for the pernicious lessons you received in your youth, 
and to form the most sanguine hopes from the nataral 
benevolence of your dis[position*. We are far from 
thinking you capable of a direct deliberate purpose to 

• * The plan- of the tatelage and ftitare dominion over the 
heir apparent laid many years ago at Carllott House, Ijetweea 
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iBTftde those original rights of yovr subjects, on which' 
all their civil and poUtusal liberties depend. — Had it 
been possible for as to entertain a suspicion so disho> 
noarable to your character, we shoold long since have 
adopted, a style of remonstrance very distant from the> 
homility of complaint. The doctrine inculcated by our 
laws, That the King eon do no wrong, is admitted with- 
oat reluctance. We separate the amiable, good-natored 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and 
the private virtues of the man from the vices of his 
government. Were it not for this just distinction, I 
know not whether your Majesty's condition, or that of 
the English nation, would deserve most to be lamented. 
I wonld prepare your mind for a favourable reception, 
of truth, by removing every painful, offensive idea of 
personal r^roach. Your subjects. Sir, wish for no^ 
thing, but that, as they are reasonable and affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your government, 
so you, in yc»ir torn, should distinguish between the 

the Princess Dowager and her favonrite the Earl of Bote, 
waa as gross and palpable as that which was concerted be- 
tween Anne of Anstria and Cardinal Mazarine to govern 
Lewis the Fourteenth, and, in effect, to prolong his minority 
until the end of their lives. That prince had strong natural 
parts, and used frequently to.blnsh for his own igncurance and 
want of edncation, which had been wilfully neglected by his 
mother and her minion. A little experience, however, soon 
showed him how shamefully he had been treated, and for 
what infamous purposes he had been kept in ignorance. One 
great Edward, too, at an early period, had sense enough to 
understand the nature of the eonnexion between his aban- 
doned mother and the detested Mortimer. But, since that 
time, human nature, we may observe, is greativ altered for 
the better. Dowagers may be chaste, and minions may be 
honest. When it was proposed to settle the present King's 
household, as Prince of Wales, it is well'known that the Earl 
of Bute was forced into it, in direct contradiction to the late 
King's inclination. That was tiie salient point firom which all 
the mischiefb and disgraces of the present reign took life and 
motion. From that moment Lord Bute never suffered the 
Prince of Wales to be' an instant out of his sight. We need 
not look fatrther. 
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Gondnot wbioh beoooiM the permaaent dignity ef a ' 
kiog, and . that which serves oolj to promote the tem- 
porary interest and miserable ambitioii of a minister. 

Yon ascended the throne with a declared, and, I 
doobt not, a sincere, resolatioa of giving universal 
satisfsction to year sabjeots. Yon foaad them pleased 
with the novelty of a yoong prince, whose oonntenaaoe 
promised even more than his words ; and loyal to yon, 
not ooly from principle, bnt passion. It was not a cold 
profession of Jallegiance to the first magistrate, bnt a 
partial, animated attachment to a favourite prince, the 
native of their country. ' They did not wait to examine 
yonr conduct, nor to be determined by experience, 
but gave yon a generons credit for the future blessings 
of your reign, and paid yon in advance the dearest 
tribute of their afiections. Snob, Sir, was once the 
disposition of a people who now surround your throne 
with reproaches and complaints. Do justice to yourself^ 
Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions with 
which some interested persons have laboured to possess 
jott. Distrust the men who tell you that the En^isli 
are naturally light and inconstant ; that they complain 
without a cause. Withdraw your confidence eqoally 
from all parties ; from ministers, favourites, and rela- 
tions ; and let there be one moment in your life in which 
you have consulted your own understanding. 

When yon affectedly renounced the name of English- 
man, believe me, Sir, you were persuaded to pay a very 
ill-judged compliment to one part of your subjects at 
the expense of another. While the natives of Scot- 
land are not in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly 
entitled to protection ; nor do I mean to condemn the 
policy of giving some encouragement to the novelty of 
their affections for the House of Hanover. I am ready 
to hope for every thing from their new-born zeal, and 
from the future steadiness of their allegiance ; but, 
hitherto, they have no claim to your favour. .To ho- 
nour them with a determined predilection and oonfi- 
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deoee* in ezehttion of your EBgUsh gnljecU, wbo 
placed jour famiij, and, in spite of treaoher j and rebel- 
lion, have snppotted it upon the throDe, is a mistake 
too gross erenfor the nnsuspeoting generosity of jontli. 
In this error we see a capital yiolatien of the most 
obTions mles of policy and prudence. We trace it, 
however, to .an original bias in yonr education, and are 
ready to allow for yonr inexperience. 

To the same early inflaence we attribute it, that yon 
hare descended to take a share, not only in the narrow 
Tiews and interests of partionlar persons, hot in the 
iatal malignity of their passions. At yoor . aoeession 
to the throne, the whole system of government was 
altered, not from wisdom or deliberation, but because 
it had been adopted by yonr predecessor. A little 
personal motive of pique and resentment was soi&cient 
to remoTe the ablest servants of i\fe crown* ; but it 
is not in this country. Sir, that such men can be dis- 
hmotured by the frowns of a king. They were dis-, 
Biissed, but could not be disgraced. Without entering 
into -a minuter discussion of the merits of the peace, 
we may observe, in the imprudent hurry with which 
tile first overtures from France were accepted, iq the 
^xmdnctof the negotiation, and terms of the treaty, the 
strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of concession, 
with which a certain part of your subjects have been 
at all times ready to {mrchase a peace with the nataral 
enemies of this ooontry. On ffour part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere ; and if 
England was sold to France, we doubt not that your 
Majesty was equally betrayed. The conditions of the 
peace were matter of grief and surprise to your sub- 
jects, but not the immediate cause of their present 
disoontent. 

• One-or the lint acts of the present reign wat to dismfat 
Mr. X^egxe, because he had, some years before, refused to 
yield hismterest in Hampsliire to a Scotchman recommended 
by Iiord Bate. This was the reason pablicly assigned by his 
IfOrdsUp. 
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. Hitherto, Sir, you have been saerifioed to the pre- 



jadices end passioDs of others. With what i 
will yoa bear the mention of yonr own ?^ 

A man, not very honourably distinguished in the 
world, commences a formal attack upon your favourite, 
considering nothing but how he might best expose his 
person and principles to detestation, and the national 
character of his countrymen to contempt. The natives 
of that country. Sir, are as much distinfpiished by a 
peculiar character as by your Majesty's favour. Like 
another chosen people, they^ve been conducted into 
the land of plenty, where they find themselves eiTec- 
taally marked and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period at which the most irregular character 
may not be redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find 
a retreat in patriotism, those of the other in devotion. 
Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics the same 
liberal sentimento by which his private conduct had 
been directed ; and 'seemed to think, that, as there are 
few excesses in which an English gentleman may not 
be permitted to indulge, the same latitude was allowed 
him in the choice of his politioalj>rinciples, and in the 
spirit of maintaining them. I mean to state, not en-- 
tirely to defend, his conduct. In the earnestness of 
his zeal, he suffered some unwarrantable insinuations to 
escape him. He said more than moderate men would 
justify : but not enough to entitle him to the honour of 
your Majesty's personal resentment The rays of royal 
indignation, collected upon him, served only to illumi- 
nate, and could not consume. Animated by the favour 
of the people on the one side, and heated by persecn- 
tion on the other, his views and sentimento changed 
with his situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now 
an enthusiast. The coldest bodies warm with opposi- 
tion, the hardest sparkle in collision. There is a holy 
mistaken zeal in politics as well as religion. By per- 
suading others, we convince ourselves. The passions 
are engaged, and create a material affection in the mind. 
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wliicb forces us to love the eante for Wblcb we suffer. 
Is tiiis a contention worthy of a king i An yon not 
sensible how moob the meanness of the canse girea- 
an air of ridicule to the serioos difiionlties into which 
yoa have been betrayed f The destmetion of one man 
bas been now, for many years, the sole object of yonr 
government ; and, if there can be any thing still more 
disg^raoefol , we have seen, for such an object, the utmost 
inflaeace of the executive power, and every ministerial 
artifice, exerted without success. , Nor can you ever 
inoceed, onless he should be imprudent enongh to for- 
feit the protection of those laws to which yon owe yoor 
crown ; or unless your ministers should persuade yoo 
to make it a question of force alone, and try the whole 
strength of government In opposition to the people. 
Tbe lessons he has received from experience, will pro- 
bably guard him from such excess of foUy ; andin your 
Majesty's yirtues we find an unquestionable assurance 
(bat no illegal violence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting yon of so horrible a design, we 
woold attribute this continued violation of the laws, 
and even the last enormous attack upon the vital prin- 
ciples of tbe constitution, to an ill-adTised, unworthy, 
personal resentment. From one false step yon have 
been betrayed into another ; and, as the cause was 
unworthy of yon, your ministers were determined that 
tbe prudence of the execution should correspond with 
the wisdom and dignity of tiie design. They haire 
reduced yon to the necessity of choosing out of a va- 
riety of difficulties j to a situation so nnhiqipy, that you 
can neither do wrong without ruin, or right without 
aflUetion. These worthy servants haye undoubtedly 
given you many singular proofs of their abilities. Not 
eontented with making Mr. Wilkes a man of impor- 
tance, they have judiciously transferred the question 
from the rights and interests of one man, to the most 
importnnt rights and interests of the people ; and forced 
your snbjects, from wishing well to the cause of an 
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iDdividna], to uDite with him in their own. Let thtim 
pioeeed as thej haye begun, and your Majesty need 
not donbt thattiie catastrophe will do no dishonoor to 
the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which yon are reduced will 
not admit of a compromise with the English nation. 
Undecisive, qualifying measures will disgrace your 
government still more than open violence ; and, with- 
out satisfying the people, will excite their contempt. 
They have too much understanding and spirit to accept 
of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing 
less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, can 
heal the wound which has been given to the constitu- 
tion , nor will any thing less be accepted. I can readily 
believe, that there is ad inOuence sufficient to recall that 
pernicious vote. The House of Commons undbul»t- 
edly consider their duty to the Crown as paramount 
to all other obligations. To us they are only indebted 
for an accidental existence, and have justly trivn»ferred 
their gratitude from their parents to their benefactors ; 
from those who gave them birth, to the minister, from 
whose benevolence they derive the comforts and plea- 
sures of their political life ; who has taken the tenderest 
care of their infancy, and relieves their necessities 
without offending their delicacy. But, if it were pos- 
sible fot their integrity io be degraded to a condition 
so vile and abject, that, compared with it, the present 
estimation they stand in is a state of honour and re- 
spect, consider. Sir, in what manner yon will after- 
wards proceed. Can yon conceive that the people of 
this country will long submit to be governed by so 
flexible a House of Commons ? It is not in the nature 
of human society, that any form of government, in such 
circumstances, can long .be preserved. In ours the 
general contempt of the people is as fatal as (heir de- 
testation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the neces- 
sary effect of any base concession made by the preseot 
House of Common|i ; and, as i^ (jualifying measure. 
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vfiild not be aixsepted, it remains for yon to deoide 
whether yoa will, at any hazard, support a set of men 
who hare reduced yoa to this unhappy dilemma, or 
whether yoa will gratify the united wilthes of the whole 
people of England, by dissolving^ the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do yety sincerely, that 
yoa haye personally no design against the constitution, 
nor any yiew inconsistent with the good of year sub- 
jects, I think you cannot hesitate long upon the choice 
which it eqnaUy concerns your interests and your ho> 
soar to adopt On one side, you hazard the affection 
of all your English subjects ; you relinquish every hope 
of repose to yourself, and you endanger the establish- 
ment of your family for ever, AH this yon venture 
for DO object whatsoever, or for such an object as it 
woald be an affront to you to name. Men of sense 
will^xamine your conduct with suspicion ; while those 
who are incapable of comprehending to what degree 
they are injured, afflict you with clamours eqaally in- 
solent and unmeaning. Supposing it possible Uiat no 
f>tal struggle should ensoe, you determine at once to 
be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation either 
from interest or ambition. If an English King be 
hated or despised, he must be unhappy : and this per- 
haps is the only political truth which he ought to be 
coDviiiGed of without experiment. But if the English 
people should no longer con6ne their resentment to a 
submissive representation of their wrongs, if, following 
the glorioius example of their ancestors, they should 
no longer appeal to the creature of the constitution, 
but to that high Being who gave them the rights of 
humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, 
let me ask you. Sir, upon what part of your subjects 
would you rely for assistance ? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly plun- 
dered and oppressed. In return, they give you every 
day fresh marks of their resentment. They despise the 
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iniierable goyefnor 700 have seDt Uieni*, beeanse he . 
is the ortifttiire of Lord Bate : nor u it from an j DatnnJ 
confasioii in their ideas, that tbey are so ready to oon- 
fonnd the original of a king with the disgracefol repre- 
sentation of him. 

The distaaoe of the colonies would make it impos- 
sible for them to take an aotire conoem in jonr aflUrs, 
if thej were sis well affected to jour goyemment as 
the J once pretended to be to yoor person. They were 
ready enough to distinguish between yon and your mi- 
nisters. They complained of an act of the legislature, 
but traced the origin of it no higher than to the ser- 
▼ants of the crown: they pleased themseWes with the 
hope that their Sovereign, if not fayonrable to theb 
cause, at least was impartial. The decisive personal 
part yon took against them has effectually banished 
that first distinction from their mindsf. They consi- 
der you as united with your snrvants against America ; 
and know how to distinguish the sovereign and a venal 
parliament on one side, from the real sentiments of the 
English people on the other. Looking forward to in- 
dependence, they might possibly receive you for their 
King; but, if ever you retire to America, be assured 
they wUl give yOu snch a covenant to digest, as the 
presbytery of Scotland would have been ashamed to 
offer to Charles the Second. They left their native 
land in search of freedom, and found it in a desert. — 

* Tisconnt Townshend, sent ovor on &e plan of being re- 
sident Governor. The history of his ridicdloas adminianntcion 
shall Bot be lost to the public. 

t In the King's speech of November 8th, 1768, it was de- 
clared, *' That the spirit of faction had broken oat af^vah in 
some of the colonies, and, in one of them, proceeded to acts 
of violence and resistance to the execkitlon of the laws ; that 
Boston was in a state of disobedience to all laws and govern- 
ment, and had* proceeded to measures subversive of the con- 
stitution, and attended with circumstances that manifested a 
disposition to throw off their dependence on Great Britain." 
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Difided as tfaey are into a thoagand fomui of policy and 
religion, there is one point in whieh they all agree: 
they equally detest the pageantry of a king, and the 
saperciliopt hypocrisy of a bishop. 

It is not then from the. alienated affections of Ireland 
or America thatyon can reasonably look for assutance ; 
still less from the people .of England, who are actually 
contending for their, rights, and in this great question 
are parties against yon. Yon are not, however, des- 
titute of erery appearance of support ; yon haye all the 
Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories 
of this country, and all Scotland without exception.^*- 
Considering from what family you are descended, the 
choice of your friends has been singularly directed $ 
and truly. Sir, if yon had not lost the whig interest of 
England; I should admire your dexterity in turning the 
hearts of your enemies. Is it possible for you to place 
any confidence in men who, before they are faithful to 
you, must renounce every opinion, and betray every 
principle, both in church and state, which they inherit 
from tiieir ancestors, and are confirmed in by their edu- 
cation? whose numbers are so inconsiderable that they 
hare long since been obliged to give up the principles 
and language which distinguish them as a party, and to 
%ht under the banners of their enemies ? Their zeal 
begins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. 
At first they deceiye ; at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and un- 
derstanding so biased, from your earliest infancy, in 
their favour, that nothing less than yomr o¥m misfor- 
tunes can undeceive you. You will not accept of the 
uniform experience of your ancestors ; and, when once 
a man is detormined to believe, the very absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith. A bigoted 
understanding can draw a proof of attachment to the 
House of Hanover from a notorious zeal for the House 
of Stuart, and find an earnest of future loyalty in former 
rebelliona. Appearances are, however, in their favour i 
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so stroDglj, indeedi that one woald think ihej had for^ 
gotten that yon are their lawfal King, and had mis- 
taken yon for a Pretender to the Crown. Let it be 
admitted, then, that the Scotch are as sincere in their 
present professions, as if- yon were, in reality, not an 
Bnglishman, bat a Briton of the North. Yon woold 
not be the first prince, of their natiye country, against 
whom they have rebelled, nor the first whom they have 
basely betrayed. Have yon forgotten. Sir, or has yoor 
faTonrite concealed from yon that part of our history, 
when the unhappy Charles (and he too had private rir^ 
taes), fled from the open, arowed indignation of his 
English subjects, and surrendered himself at discretion 
to the good faith of bis own countrymen? Without 
looking for support in their affections as subjects, he 
applied only to* their honour as gentlemen for protec- 
tion. They received him as they would your Majesty, 
with bows, and smiles, and falsehood, and kept him 
until- they had settled their bargain with the English 
parliament ; then basely sold their native king to the 
vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the act of 
a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch 
parliament, representing the nation. A wise prince 
might draw from it two lessons of equal utility to him- 
self. On one side, he might learn to dread the undis- 
guised resentment of a generous people, who dare openly 
assert their rights, and who, in a just cause, are ready 
to meet their sovereign in the field. On the other side, 
he would be taoght to apprehend something far more 
formidable; a fawning treachery, against which no 
prudence can guard, no courage can defend. The in- 
sidious smile upon the cheek would warn him of the 
canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army has 
been too frequently applied, yon have some reason to 
expect that there are no services they would refuse. — 
Here too we trace the partiality of your understanding. 
You take the sense of the army from the conduot of the 
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gasrdfl, with the same jastice with which yon collect 
the seiMe of the people from the represeotations of the 
ministry. Your marching regiments, Sir, will not mak e 
the gaardfl their example, either as soldiers or snbjects. 
They feel, and resent, as they ought to do, that invari- 
able, nndistingnishing favour with which the guards 
are treated* ; while those gallant troops, by whom 
every hazardous, every laborious service is performed, 
are left to perish in garrisons abroad, or pine id quar- 
ters at home, neglected and forgottei^ If they had no 
great sense of the original duty they owe their conn- 
try, their resentment would operate like patriotism, 
and leave your cause to be defended by those to whom 
yon hate lavished the rewards and honours of their 
profession. The Praetorian bands, enervated, and de- 
bauched as they were, had still strength enongh to awe 
the Roman populace; but when the distant legions 
took the alarm, they marched to Rome, and gave away 
the empire. 

On this side then, whichever way you turn your eyes, 
yon see nothing but perplexity and distress. Yon may 
determine to support the very ministry who have re 
dnced your affairs to this deplorable situation: yon 
may shelter yourself nnder the forms of a parliament, 
and ^et the people at defiance ; but be assured. Sir, that 
such a resolution would be as imprudent as it wo^ld ■ 
be odious. If it did not imm^iately shake your esta- 
blishment, it would rob yon of your peace of mind for 
ever. 

* Hie nmnber of conunisBioned officers bi the gnards are to 
the inarching regiments as one to eleven: the number of 
regiments given to the gaards, comp9red with those given to 
the line, is abont three to one, at a moderate compntation ; 
consequently, the partiality in favour of the guards is as thirty- 
three to one. So much for the officers. The private men 
have fonrpence a day to subsist on, and five hundred lashes if 
they desert. Under this punishment they firequently expire. 
With these encouragements, it is supposed, they may be de- 
pended upon, whenever a certain person thinks it neoeaaary to 
butcher his fellow subjects. 
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On the other, how different ia the prospect I How 
tMj, how safe and honoarable is the path before yon ! 
The English nation deolare they are grossly injured by 
their representatives, and solicit yoor Miyesty to exert 
yoar lawful prerogative, and give them an opportunity 
of reoalling a trust, which they find has been scanda- 
lonsly abused. Yon are not to be told, that the power 
of the House of-Commons is not original, but delegated 
to them for the welfare of the people, from whom they 
received it. A question of right arises between the 
constituent and representative body. By what autho- 
rity shall it be decided ? Will your Majesty interfere 
in a question in which you have properly no immediate 
eoncem? It would be a step equally odious and unne- 
cessary. Shall the Lords be called upon to determine 
the rights and privileges of the Commons? — They can- 
not do it, without a flagrant i>reach of the constitution. 
Or will yon refer it to the judges ? They have often 
w told your ancestors, that the law of parliament is above 
them. What party then remains, but to leave it to 
the people to determine for themselves ? They alone 
are injinred ; and, since there is no superior power to 
which the cause can be referred, they alone ought to 
determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argu- 
ment upon a subject already so discussed that inspira- 
tion could hardly throw a new light upon it. There 
are, however, two points of view in which it particu- 
larly imports yoor Majesty to consider the late proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. By depriving a sub- 
ject of his birthright, they have attriboted to their own 
vote an authority equal to an act of the whole legisla- 
ture; and though, perhaps, not with the same motives, 
have strictly followed the example of the Long Parlia- 
ment; which first declared the regal office nselesB, and 
soon after, with as little ceremony, dissolved the House 
of Lords. The same pretended power which robs an 
English subject of bis birthright, may rob an Englisb 
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KMf of Ilia evowiu In ftBotiier Tiew, tke retolntion 
of the Hooie of Cobubow appiveBtlj not so dangerov* 
to your Majesty, is still more altnning to yoor people* 
Not eonteoted with diTesting one maa of his righti they 
hsTe arbitrarily ooaveyed Uwt right to another. They 
have set aside a return as illegal, withont daring to 
censure those offioers who were partienlarly apprised 
of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the deolaration 
of the House,^ bat expressly by the writ directed to 
them, and who, nevertheless, retnmed him as dnly 
elected. They have rejected the majority of votes, the 
only criterion by which onr laws judge of the sense of 
the people ; they have transferred the right of election 
from the collective to the representative body ; and by 
these acts, taken separatdy or together, they have es- 
sentially altered the original constitution of the House 
of Commons. Versed, as your Majesty undoubtedly 
is, in the English history, it cannot escape you, how 
mneh it is your interest, as well as your duty, to pre- 
vent one of the three estates from enoroachiag upon the 
province of the other two, or assuming the authority 
of them all. When once they have departed from the 
great constitutional line by which all their proceedings 
ihonld. be directed, who will answer for their future 
moderation ? Or what assurance will they give you that, 
when they have trampled upon their equals, they will 
suhmit to a superior? Yoor Majesty may learn here- 
after, how nearly the slave and tyrant are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the rest, ad- 
mit the abandoned profligacy of the present House of 
Commons, but oppose their dissolution, upon an opi- 
nion, I confess, not very unwarrantable, that their suc- 
cessors would be equally at the disposal of the treasury. 
I cannot persuade myself that the nation will have pro- 
fited so little by experience. But, if thi^t opinion were 
well fbunded, you might then gratify out wishes at an 
easy rate, and appease the present clamour against yoar 
government, without offering any material injury to the 
fiivDurite oanse of corruption. , 
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Yon hsTe still an honoimble part to act. The affeo^- 
tions of your sabjeots maj atill be recovered* Bat, 
before yoa snbdoe their hearts, yon most gain a noble 
victory over yoor own. Discard those littiCi personal 
resentments, which have too long directed yoor public 
conduct. Pardon this man the remainder of his punish> 
ment ; and, if resentment still prevails, make it, what 
it should have been long since, an act, not of mercy, 
but of contempt. He will soon full 'back into his na- 
tural station ; a silent senator; and hardly supporting 
the weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle 
breath of peace would leave him on the surface, neg- 
lected and unremoved. It is only the tempest that lifts 
him from his place. 

Without consulting your minister, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public, that you 
can determine and act for yourself. Come forward to 
your people. Lay aside the wretched formalities of a 
king, and speak to your subjects with the spirit of a 
man, and in the language of a gentleman. Tell them 
yon have been fatally deceived. The acknowledgment 
will be no disgrace, but rather an honour to your un- 
derstanding. Tell them you are determined to remove 
every cause of complaint against jour government ; 
that you will give your confidence to no man who does 
not possess the confidence of your subjects ^ and leave 
it to themselves to determine, by their conduct at a 
future election, whether or no it be, in reality, the 
general sense of the nation, that their rights have been 
arbitrarily invaded by the present House of Commons, 
and the constitution betrayed. They will then do jus- 
tice to their representatives and to Uiemselves. 

These sentiments. Sir, and the style they are con- 
veyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because they are 
new to you. Accustomed to the language of courtiers, 
you measure their affection by the vehemence of their 
expressions ; and when they only praise yon indif- 
ferently, you admire their sincerity. But this is not a 
time to trifle witli your fortune. They deceive yon, 
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Sir; who tell yoa that, joa haye manj friends whose 
affections are founded upon a principle of personal at- 
tachment. The first fonndation of friendship is not 
the power of conferring benefits, bat the equality with 
which thej are receired and may be returned. The 
fortune which made yoo a king forbade yon to haire a 
friend. It is a law of nature, which cannot be violated 
with impunity. The mistaken prince, who looks for 
. friendship, will find a faTOurite, and in that favourite 
the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the Hoase of 
Hanover; not from a vain preference of one family to 
another, but from a conviction, that the establishment 
•f that family was necessary ^to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle 
of allegiance equally solid and rational ; fit for English- 
men to adopt, and well worthy of your Majesty's en- 
eoaragement. We cannot long be deladed by nomi* 
nal distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is only 
contemptible; armed with the sovereign authority, 
their principles are formidable. The pnnce who imi- « 
tates their conduct should be warned by their exam- 
ple ; and, while he plumes himself upon the security 
of his title, to the crown, should remember, that as it 
was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, February 14, 1770. 

If I were personally your enemy, I might pity and 

forgive you. You have every claim to compassion 

that can arise from misery and distress. ■ The condiT 
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tion joo an redaoed to wonld disarm a private enem j 
of his resentmeat, aod leare no cooBolatioa to the most 
Tiadictire spirit, bat that saoh an object as yoa are 
would disgrace the dignitj of reveog^. Bat, io the 
relatiop joa have bone to this coontr j, yon have no 
title to indulgence ; and if I had followed the dictates 
of mj own opinion, I never shoold have allowed you 
the respite of a moment. In year paUio character, 
you have injured every subject of Uie empire ; and 
' though an individual is not authorized to forgrive the 
iiguries done to society, be is called upon to assert his 
separata share in ibe public resentment. I submitted, 
however, to the judgment of men, more moderate, per* 
haps more candid than myself. For my own part, I 
do not pretend te understand those prudent forms of 
decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, which some 
men endeavour to unite with the conduct of the great- 
est and most hasardous affiurs. Engaged in the defence 
of an honourable cause, I would lake a decisive part. 
I should scorn to provide for a future retreat, or to 
keep terms with a man who preserves no measure with 
the public. Neither the abject submission of desert- 
ing his post in the hour of danger^ or even the sacred 
shield* of cowardice should protect him. I woold 
pursue him through life, and try the last exertion of my 
abilities to preserve the perishable infamy of his name, 
and make it immortal. 

What then, my Lord ? Is this the event of aD the 
sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, 
and to your own unfortonate ambition? Was it for this 
you abandoned your earliest friendships, the warmest 
connexions of your youth, and all those honourable 
engagemento, by which you once solicited, and might 
have acquired tibe esteem of your country ? Have you 
secured no recompense for such a waste of honour? 
Unhappy man ! what party will receive the common 

• Sacro tremuere thnore. Every coward pre- 
tends to be phinet-vtnick. 
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deserter of all parties? Wifhoat a olient to Batter, 
withoat a friend to ooiuole joa» and with onlj one 
doonpaiiioii fVorn the honest Hoase of Bloomsbarj, you 
mast now retire into a dreadfol solitude. At the most 
aclive period of life, yon most qnit the bosy scene, and 
oooceal yourself from the world, if yon wonld hope to 
ss?e the wretched remains of a mined rephtation.-— 
The Tioes operate lik^ age, bring on disease before 
its time, and in the prime of yonth leare the character 
broken and exhausted. 

Yet yonr conduct has been mysterious, as well as 
contemptible. 'Where is now that firmness, or obsti- 
nacy, so long boasted of by yonr friends, and acknow- 
ledged by your enemies? We were taught to expect 
that you wonld not leaye the ruin of this country to be 
conq^eted by other hands, but were determined either 
to gain a decisire yictory OTor the constitution, or to. 
perish bravely, at least behind the last dyke of the 
prerogative. Yon knew the danger, and might haTO 
been provided for it. Yon took sufficient time to pre- 
pare for a meeting with yonr parliament, to confirm 
the mercenary fiddity of your dependents, and to sug- 
gest to yonr Sovereign a language suited to his dignity 
at least, 4f not io his beneTolence and wisdom. Yet, 
while the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious 
expectation upon one great point, yon meanly evaded 
the question, and, instrad of the explicit firmness and 
decision of a King, gave us nothing but the misery of 
a ruined grazier*, and the whining piety of a Me- 
thodist. We had reason to expect, that notice would 
have been taken of the petitions which the King had 
received from the English nation ; and although 1 can 
conoeive some personal motives for not yielding to 
them, I can find none, in common prudence dr decency^ 
for treating them with contempt. Be assured, my 
Lord, the £iglish people will not tamely submit to this 

* There was sometkiog iw<NiderfoUy pathetic in the meatioB 
of the homed cattle. » 
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QDwortby treatment. They had a rightio be beard ; 
and their petitions, if not granted, deserved to be oou' 
sidered. Whatever be the real views^ and d6ctrine of 
a oonrt, the soyereign ahonld be taught to preserve 
some forms of attention to his sabjeots ; and, if he will 
not redress their grieyances, Pot to make them a topic 
of jest and mockery among lords and ladies of the bed' 
chamber. - Injuries may be atoned for and forgiyea ; 
bat insults admit of no compensation. They degrade 
the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge. This neglect of the petitions was. 
however, a part of your original plan of govemmeDt ; 
nor will any consequences it has produced account for 
your deserting your Sovereign in the midst of that dis- 
tress in which you and your new friends* have in- 
volved him. One would think, my Lord, you might 
have taken this spirited resolution before you had dis- 
solved the last of those early connexions, which once, 
even in your own opinion, did honour to your youth ; 
before you had obliged Lord Granby to quit a service 
he was attached to; before you had discarded one 
chancellor, and killed another. To what an abject con- 
dition have you laboured to reduce the best of Princes, 
when the unhappy man, who yields at last to such per- 
sonal instance and solicitation as never can be fairly 
employed against a subject, feels himself degraded bj 
his compliance, and is unable to survive the disgraceful 
honours which his gracious Sovereign had compelled 
him to accept! He was a man of spirit, for he had a 
quick sense of shame, and death has redeemed his cha- 
raeter. ■ I know your Grace too well to appeal to yoor 
feelings i^pon this event ; but there is another fieart, 
not yet, I hope, quite callons to the .touch of humanity, 
to which it ought to be a dreadful lesson for everf. 

• The Bedford party. 

t The most secret particular of this detestable transaction 
shall in doe time be given to the pnblic. The people efaaU 
know what kind of man they have to deal with. 
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Now, mj Lord, let as coosider the sitnatiofl to which 
jOQ have coadacted, and in which joa have thooght it 
adTisable to abandon joar Rojal Master. Whenever 
the people haTe'complained, a^ nothing better oonld 
be said in defence of ihe measares of government, it 
has been the fashion to answer as, though not very 
fairly, with an appeal to the private virtaes^f yoar So- 
vereign : " Has he not, to relieve the people, sorren- 
dered a considerable part of his revJBnne? Has he not 
made the judges independent, by fixing them in their 
places for life?" My Lord, we acknowledge the graci- 
ous principle which gave birth to these concessions, 
and l^ve nothing to regret, hot that it has never been 
adhered to. At the end of seven years, we are loaded 
with a debt of above five hundred thousand pounds 
npon the civil list ; and now we see the Chancellor of 
Great Britain tyrannically forced out of his office, not 
for want of abUities, not for want of integrity, or of 
attention to his duty, but for delivering his honest opi- 
nion in parliament, upon the greatest constitutional 
qoestion that has arisen since the Revolution. We care 
not to whose private virtues yon appeal. The theory 
of such a government is falsehood and mockery ; the 
practice is oppression. You have laboured then (thongh 
I confess to no purpose) to rob your Master of the only 
plausible answer that ever was given in defence of his 
government — of thb opinion which the people bad con- 
ceived of his personal honour and integrity. The Duke 
of Bedford was more moderate than your Grace : he 
only forced his Master to violate a solemn promise made 
to an iodiyidaal* ; but you, my Lord, have successfully 
extended your advice io ev«ry political, every mon4- 
engagement that could bind either the magistrate or 
the man. The condition of a king is often miserable ; 
but it required your Grace's abilities to make it con- 
temptible. You will say, perhaps, that the faithful 
servants in whose hands you have left him, are able to 
* Mr. Stuart M'Kenzie. 
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retri«?« his hoooor, and to rapport his {rovernment— 
You hvre pobliclj declared, even since jonr resigna- 
tion, that yon approTed of their measures, and admired 
their condact, particnlarljr that of the Earl of Sandwich. 
— What a pity it is, that with all this appearance, joa 
should think it necessary to separate yourself from snob 
amiable companions ! You forget, my Lord, that, while 
you are lavish in the praise of men whom yon desert, 
yon are publicly opposing your conduct to yonr opi- 
nions, and depriving yourself of the only plausible pre- 
tence yon had for learing yonr Sovereign overwhelmed 
with distress. I call it plausible; lor, in troth, there 
is no reason whatsoever, less than the frowns of yonr 
Master, that could justify a man of spirit for abandon- 
ing his post at a moment so oritioal and important. It | 
is in vain to evade the question : if yon will not speak i 
out, the public have a right to judge from appearances, j 
We are authorized to conclude that you either differed 
from your colleagues, whose measures you still affect 
to defend, or that you thought the administration of the 
king's affairs no longer tenable. Yon are at liberty to 
choose between the hypocrite and the coward. Yonr 
best friends are in doubt which way they shall incline. 
Your country unites the characters, and gives you cre- 
dit for them both. For my own part, I see nothing in- 
consutent in your conduct. You began with betraying 
the people— yon conclude with betraying the king. 

In yonr treatment of partksolar persons, yon have 
preserved the uniformity of yonr character. Sven 
Mr. Bradshaw declares, that no man was ever so ill 
used as himself. As to the provision you have made 
for his family*, he was entitied to it by the house be 

* nfteen hundred a year for his life and those of Ids sons, 
on the fonr and a half per eent. Mr. Bradshaw was at first 
clerk to a contractor, and afterwards had a small place In the 
war^>ffice. The Dalce of Grafton made him secretai:^ to th« 
treasury. On this appointment be took the house in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which Lord Northington had lived in when Chan- 
ceQor. Sir Edward Hawke, who saved the nation, had only 
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lires ID. The saccessor of one chanoellor might well 
{)reteod to be the rival of anotiier. It is the breach of 
prirate friendship which touches Mr. Bradshaw ; and 
to ny the troth, when a man of his rank and abilitiea 
had taken so active a part in yoar affairs, he ought act 
to have been let down at last with a miserable pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. Ck>lonel I^ttrell, 
Mr. OdsIow, and Governor Bnrgojne, were equally 
engaged with jou, and have rather more reason to com- 
plain than Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, mj Lord, 
whose friendship jou should have adhered to on the 
nme principle on which you deserted Lord Rocking- 
ham, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Doke of 
Portland. We can easily account for your violating your 
engagements with men of honour ; but why should you 
betray jour natural connexions? "Why separate your- 
nlf from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, 
or leave the three worthy gentlemen abovementioned 
to ahift for themselves? With all the fashionable in- 
dulgence of the times, this country does not abound 
in characters like theirs ; and you may find it a dif- 
ficult matter to recruit the black catalogue of your 
I Meads. 

, The recollection of the royal patent yon sold to Mr. 
I Hine obliges me to say a word in defence of a man 
I whom yon have taken the most dishonourable means to 
injure. I do not refer to the sham prosecution which 
Jon affected to carry on against him. On that ground 
1 doubt not he is prepared to meet you with tenfold 
recrimination, and set you at defiance. The ujury 
joo have done him affects his moral character. Yon 
hnew that the offer to purchase the reversion of a place, 
which has heretofore been sold under a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, however imprudent in his situation, 

two thonsand ponnds a year on the Irish establishment ; he 
<irew less from tliis pension tlian Mr. Bradsliaw fTom his. 
I^rd Camden, when he resigned the ChanceUorship, had a 
pension hardly equivalent to Mr. Bnidshaw's. 

M 
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would no way tend to cover bira with that sort of guilt 
which yoa wished to fix upon him in the ey«s of the 
world. You laboured then, bj every species of false 
SQggestion, and even by pablishing coanterfeit letters, 
to have it understood that he had proposed terms of 
accommodation to yon, and had offered to abandonliis 
principles, his party, and his friends. Yon consulted 
your own breast for a character of consummate trea- 
chery, and gave it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. 
I thmk myself obliged to do this justice to an injured 
man, because I was deceived by the appearances thrown 
out by your Grace, and have frequently spoken of his 
conduct with indignation. If he really be, what I think 
him, honest, though mistaken, he will be happy in re- 
covering his reputation, though at the expense of his 
understanding. Here, I see, the matter is likely to 
rest. Your Grace is afraid to carry on the prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Hine keeps quiet possession of his, pur- 
chase : and Governor Bnrgoyne, relieved from the ap- 
prehension of refunding the money, sits down for the 
remainder of his life, infamous and contented*. 

I believe, n&y Lord, I may now take, my leave of 
yon for ever. You are no longer that resolute minis- 
ter, who had spirit to support the most t ioleot mea- 
sures ; who compensated for the want of good and great 
qualities, by a brave determination (which some peo- 
ple admired and relied on) to maintain himself widioot 
them. The reputation of obstinacy and perseverance 
might have supplied the place of all the absent virtues. 
You have now added the last negatives to your charac- 
ter, and meanly confessed that you are destitute of the 
common spirit of a man. Retire then, my Lord, and 
hide your bloshes from the world ; for, with such a 
load of shame, even black may change its colour. A 
mind such as yours, iit the solitary hours of domestic 

* General Burgoyne did not however nit down contented 
for the remainder of bis life. Saratoga will keep alive his 
mme and the national disgrace. 
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eojojment, maj still find topics of consolation. Yoa 
majfiDd it in the memorj of violated friendship, in 
the afflictions of. an accomplished prince, whom yoa 
have disgraced and deserted, and in the agitations of a 
great coootrj, driven, by yoar councils, to the brink 
ofdestniction. 

Th» palm of ministerial firmness is now transferred 
to Lord North. He tells as so himself, with the pie* 
oitode of the ore rotunda; and I am ready enongh to 
believe that, while he can keep his place, he will not 
easily be persuaded to resign it*. Year Grace was 
the firm minister of yesterday : Lord North is the firm 
mioister of to-day. To-morrow, perhaps, his Majesty, 
'la his wisdom, may give us a rivi4 for yoa both. Yoa 
are too well acquainted with the temper of your late 
allies, to think it possible that Lord North should be 
permitted to govern this country. If we may believe 
common fame, they have shown him their superiority 
already. His Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult 
his subjects, by choosing bis first minister from among 
the domestics of the Duke of Bedford. That would 
ba7e been too gross an outrage to the three kingdoms. 
Their purpose, however, is equally answered by push- 
ing forward this unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear 
the odium of measures, which they in reality direct. 
Without immediately appearing to govern, they possess 
the power, and distribute the emoluments of govern* 
meat as they think proper. They still adhere to the 
spirit of that calculation, which made Mr. Lnttrell re- 
presentative of Middlesex. Far from regretting your 
retreat, they assure us very gravely, that it increases 
the real strength of the ministry. According to this 
way of reasonings they will probably grow stronger and 
more floarishing every hour they exist: for I think 
there is hardly a day passes in. which some one or other 
of his Majesty's servants does not leave them to improve 
by the loss of his assistance. But, alas ! their connte- 
* Uk Lordship remained prime minuter till March^ 1782. 
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saooes ipeak a different laogiuge, Yfhea tiie mem- 
bers drop off, the main body cannot be insensible of its 
apfnroaeUng dissolntion. Even the violence of tbeir 
proceedings is a signal of despvir, like broken tenants, 
who have bad warning to quit the pjremises, they cnrse 
their landlord, destroy the fixtures, throw every thing 
into oonfnsioo, and care not what mischief they do to 
the esUte. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVII. 



PtitUer rfike PMie Advertiser. 

SIR, March 19, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there ia no man, however indifferent «bont 
the interests of his coantry, who will not readily con* 
fess that the sitaation to which we are now reduced, 
whether it has arisen from the violence of faotion, or 
from an arbitrary system of government, jostifies the 
most melanoboly apprehensions, and calls for the exer- 
tion of whatever wisdom or vigonr Is left among us. 
The King's answer to the remonstrance of the city of 
London, and the measores since adopted by the Minis- 
try, amount to a plain declaration, that the principle on 
which Mr. Lnttrell was seated in the House of Com- 
mons is to be supported in all its conseqnenoes, and 
oanied to its utmost extent. The same spirit whick 
violated the freedom of election now invades the de- 
claration and ^ill of rights, and threatens to punish the 
subject for exercising a privilege, hitherto undiluted, 
of petitioning the orown. The grievances of the peo- 
ple are aggravated by insults ; tbeir complaints not 
merely disregarded, but checked by authority; and 
every one of those acts, against which they remoa- 
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fftnled, MsaoSgmtd bjthe Kiaf^a deoisire approbatioD. 
At snofa a moment, no honest man wQI remain sUent or 
inactiTO. However distingoiahed by rank or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are all eqoat. As we are 
Eng^isfamen, the least oonsiderable man among as has 
an iata^est eqnid to the proudest nobleman, in the laws 
and constitution of his country, and is equally called 
upon to make a generous contribution in support of 
tbem-- whether it be the heart to conceive, the under- 
standing to direct, or the hand to eiecute. It is a 
common cause, in which we are all interested, in which 
we sboald all be engaged. The man who deserts it at 
this alarming crisis is an enemy to his country, and, 
what I think of infinitely less importance, a traitor to 
his sorereign. The subject, who is truly loyal to the 
chief magistrate, will neither advise nor submit to ar- 
bitrary measures. The city of London have given an 
example, which, I doubt not, will be followed by the 
whole kingdom. The noble spirit of the metropolis is 
the life-blood of the state, collected at the heart : from 
that point it circulates, with health and vigour, through 
every artery of the constitution. The time is oome, 
when the body of the English people must assert their 
own cause: conscious 'of their strength, and animated 
by a sense of their duty, they will not surrender their 
birthright to ministers, parliaments, or kings. 

The city of London have expressed th^ir sentiments 
with freedom and finnness; they have spoken truth 
boldly ; and, in whatever light their remonstrance may 
he represented by courtiers, I defy the most subtle 
lawyer in this country to point out a single instance in 
which they have exceeded the truth. Even that asser- 
tion, which we are told is most offensive to parliament, 
in the theory of the English oonstitntion is strictly true. 
If any part of the representative body be not chosen 
by the people, that part vitiates and corrupts the whole. 
If there be a defect in the representation of the people, 
that power, which alone is equal to the making of the 
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laws in this oonntrjr, is not complete, and the aots of 
pariiuneot, under that oircomstance, are not the acts 
of a pare and entire legislature. I speak of the theory 
of oor constitution ; and^whaterer difficalties or in<3on- 
Tenienoes may attend the practice, I am ready to main- 
tain that, as far as the fact deviates from the principle, 
ao far the practice is vicioas and cormpt. I have not 
beard a question raised upon any other part of the 
remonstrance. That the principle, on which the Mid-^ 
dlesex election was determined, is more pernicious in 
its effects, than either the levying of ship-money by 
Charles the First, or the suspending power assumed 
})y bis son, will hardly be disputed by any man who 
Qn4er8tands or wishes well to the English constitution. 
It is not an act of open Tiolence done by the King, or 
any direct or palpable breach of the laws attempted 
by his Minister, that can ever endanger the liberties 
of this country. Against snob a king or minister the 
people would immediately take the alarm, and all the 
parties unite to oppose him. The laws may be grossly 
violated in particular instances, without any direct 
. attack upon the whole system. Facts of that kind 
stand alone ; they are attributed to necessity, not de> 
fended by principle. We can never be really in dan-* 
ger, until the forms of parliameot are made use of to 
destroy the substance of our civil and political liberties 
— until parliament itself betrays its trust, by contri- 
bating to establish new principles of government, and 
employing the very weapons committed to it bj tbe 
collective body, to stab the constitution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I presume it 
will not be affirmed, by any person less polished than a 
gentleman usher, that this is a season for compliments. 
Oar gracious king indeed is abundantly civil to himself. 
Instead of an answer to a petition, his Majesty very 
gracefally pronounces his own panegyric ', and I con- 
fess that, as far as his personal behaviour, or the rojal 
purity of bis intentions, is concerned, the truth of 
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those deoIaratioDf, which the roinUter has drawn up 
for his master, cannot decently be disputed. In eyery 
other respect, I affirm that they are absolately nnsnp- 
^rted, either ia argument or fact. I must add too, 
that supposing the speech were otherwise nnei^ception- 
able, it is net a direct answer to the petition of the 
city. His Majesty is pleased to say, that he is always 
ready to receive the requests of his subjects ; yet the 
sheriffs were twice sent back with an excuse, and it 
was certainly debated in council whether or no the 
magistrates of the city of LondoJi should be admitted 
to an audience. Whether the remonstrance be or be 
not injurious to parliament, is the very queation be- 
tween the parliament and the people, and such a ques- 
tion as cannot be decided by the assertion of ^a third 
party, however respectable. That the petitioning for 
a dissolution of parliament is irreconcilable with the 
principles of the constitution, is a new doctrine. His 
Majesty perhaps has not been informed, that the House 
of Commons themselves have, by a formal resolution, 
admitted it to be the right of the subject. His Majesty 
proceeds to assure us that he has made the laws the 
rule of his conduct. — Was it in ordering or permitting 
his ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by tf general 
warrant ! — Was it in suffering his ministers to revive 
the obsolete maxim of nullum tempus to rob the Duke 
of Portland of his property, and thereby give a deci- 
sive turn to a county election? — Was it in erecting a 
chamber consultation of surgeons, with authority to 
examine into, and supersede the legal verdict of a 
jory ? Or did his Majesty consult the laws of his 
country, when he permitted his secretary of state to 
declare, that whenever the civil magistrate is trifled 
with, a military force must be sent for, tcitkout the 
delay of a moment, and efFectually employed ? Or was 
it in the barbarous exactness with which this illegal, 
inhuman doctrine was carried into execution? — If his 
Majesty had recollected these facts, I think he would 
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nsTer hAve said, at least with any refereooe to the 
meaiares of hia gOFerament, that he had made the 
lawa the rale of his oondoct. To talk of preserring 
the aifectioiis, or relying on the aopport of his sabjeots, 
while he oontinaes to act open these principles, is indeed 
paying a compliment to their loyalty, which I hope they 
have too moeh spirit and understanding to deserre. 

His Majesty, we are told, is not only puiotoal in the 
performance of his own doty, bat careful not to assume 
any of those powers which the constitation has plaoed 
in other hands. Admitting this last assertion to he 
strictly true, it is no way to the purpose. The city of 
London have not desired the king to assome a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I should hope to 
•ee the person, who dared to present such a petition, 
immediately impeached. They solicit their Sovereign 
to exert that eonstitutional authority, which the laws 
have Tested in him, for the benefit of his subjects. 
They call upon him to make use of his lawful prero- 
gative in a case, which our laws evidently supposed 
might happen, since they have provided for it by 
trusting the Sovereign with a discretionary power to 
dissolve the parliament. This request will, I am con- 
fident, be supported by remonstrances from all parts 
of the kingdom*. His Majesty will find at last that 
this is the sense of his people, and that it is not his 
interest to support either ministry or parliament, at 
the haaard of a breach with the collective body of his 
subjects — ^That he is the king of a free jpeople is in- 
deed his. greatest glory. That he may long continue 
the king t>f a free people, is the second wish that 
animates my heart. The first Is, that the people may 
be.iree. JUNIUS. 

• Whence King had done reading his speech, the Lord 
Mayor, &c. had the hooonr of kissing his Majesty's hand ; as 
they were withdrawing, his Majesty, it is said, tamed round 
to his cohrtiers, and bunt out a laughing. 

Nero JiddUdwhUe Rome was burtiine, JOHNHORNE. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 



Printer of the PubKc Advertiser, 
SIS, April 3, 1770. 

lN,mj last letter I offered yott my opiaion of the truth 
and propriety of hk Majesty's BDSwer>to the city of 
LoodoD, eonsidering it laeiely as the speech of a 
minister, drawn ap in his own defence, and deliyered, 
as usval, by the ehief magistrate. I woald separate, 
asmnch as possible, the king's personal character and 
behaiioor from the acts of the present government. I 
wish it to be understood that his Majesty had in effect 
BO more concern in the sabstance of what he said, than 
Sir James Hodges had in the remonstrance ; and that 
as Sir Jamef , in yirtae of his office, was obliged to 
speak the sentiments of the people, bis Majesty migbt 
think himself boand, by the same official obligation, 
to giro a gracefnl ntter«nce to the sentiments of his 
minister. The cold formality of a well repeated lesson 
is widely distant from the animated expression of the 
heart. 

This distinction, however, is only tme with reqiect 
to the measttre itself. The consequences of it reach 
beyond the minister, and materially affect his Ma^ 
jesty's hononn In their own natnre they are formidable 
enough to darm a man of prudence, and disgraceful 
enough to afflict a man of vplnt. A subject, whose 
sincere attaohment to his Majesty's person and Qunily 
is founded upon rational principles, will not, in the 
present conjuncture, be scrupulous of alaimiog, or eyen _ 
of afBicting his Sovereign. I know thete is mother ~ 
sort of loyalty, of which his Majesty has had plentiful 
experience. When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, 
and Scotchmen has once taken possessiou of an un« 
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bappj prince, it seldom leaves him without aooont- 
pUshing his destraotlon. When the poison of their 
doctrines has tainted the natural benevolence of his 
disposition, when their insidious counsels have cor- 
rupted the stamina of his government, what antidote 
can restore him to his political health and honour, but 
the firm sincerity of his English subjects ? 

It has not been usual in this oouotry, at least since 
the days of Charles the First, to a^ the Sovereign per- 
sonally at variance, or engaged in a direct altercation, 
with his subjects. Acts of grace and indulgence are 
wisely appropriated to him, and should constantly be 
performed by himself. He never should appear but 
in an amiable light to his subjects* Even in France, as 
long as any ideas of a limited monarchy were thought 
worth preserving, it was a maxim that no man should 
leave the royal presence discontented. They have lost 
or renounced .the moderate principles of their govern- 
ment; and now, when their parliaments venture to 
remonstrate, the tyrant comes forward, and answers 
absolutely for himsel f. The spirit of their present con- 
stitution requires that the king should be feared ; and 
the principle, I believe, is tolerably supported by the 
fact. But in our political system the theory is at 
variance with the practice ; fo( the King should be 
beloved. Measures of greater severity may, indeed, 
in some circumstances, be necessary ; but the minister 
who advises should take the execution and odium of 
them entirely upon himself. He not only betrays his 
master, but violates the spirit of the English consti- 
tution, when he exposes the chief magistrate to the 
personal hatred or contempt of his subjects. When 
we .speak of the firmness of government, we mean a 
aniform system of measures, deliberately adopted, and 
resolutely maintained, by the servants of the crown ; 
not a peevish asperity in the language or behaviour of 
the Sovereign. The government of a weak, irresolute 
monaroh may be wise, moderate, and firm -, that of an 
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()lMlinA<e, caprioioDB priooe, on the contrary, may be 
feeble, nndetennined, and relaxed.' The t^pntation of 
pablic measares depends npon the minister, who is 
responsible ; not npon the king, whose private opinions 
are not sopposed to have any weight against the advice 
of his connoil, whose personal anthority shonld there- 
fore never be interposed in poblio affairs. — This, I 
believe, is true, constitatiohal doctrine. Bot, for a 
moment, let us suppose it false. Let it be taken for 
granted, that an occasion may arise, in which a King 
of England shall be compelled to take open himself the 
nngratefnl office of rejecting the petitions, and censar- 
ing the conduct of his subjects ; and let the city remon- 
strance be supposed to have created so extraordinary 
an occasion. On this principle, which I presume no 
friend of administration will dispute, let the wisdom 
and spirit of the ministry be examined. They advise 
the King to hazard his dignity, by a positive declaration 
of bis own sentiments — ^they suggest to him a language 
full of severity and reproach. What follows P When, 
bis Marjesty had taken so decisive a part in support of 
his ministry and parliament, he had a right to expect 
from them a reciprocal demonstration of firmness in 
their own cause, and of their zeal for his honour. He 
had reason to expect (and such, I doubt not, were the 
blustering promises of Lord North) that the persons 
• whom he had been advised to charge with having 
failed in their respect to him, with having injured par- 
liament, and violated the principles of th^ constitution, 
should not have been permitted to escape without 
some severe marks of the displeasure and vengeance of 
parliament As the matter stands, the minister, after 
placing his Sovereign in the most unfavourable light 
to his subjects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule 
and odium of his own precipitate measures upon the 
royal character, leaves him a solitary figure upon the 
scene, to recall, if he can, or to compensate, by future 
compliances, for one unhappy demonstration of ill 
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■apported fimmeM, uid ineffectoal reMntmoat As a 
man of spirit, his Majesty oamiot bat be sensible, that 
the lofty terns in which he was persoaded to reprimand 
,the city, when aiiited witii the silly conclnsion of the 
basiness, resemble the pomp of a mock-tragedy, where 
the most pathetic sentiments, and eren the sofferings 
of the hero, are calculated for derision. 

Snch has been the boasted firmness and consistency 
of a minister, whose appearance in the Hoose of Com- 
mons was thoag^t essential to the Kingf s serrioe — 
whose presence was to influence eyery diyision — ^who 
had a yoice to persnade, an eye to penetrate, a gesture 
to command. The reputation of these great qualities 
has been fatal to his friends. Tbe little dignity of 
Mr. Ellis has been committed. The mine was sank — 
combustibles provided, and Welbore EUis, the Guy 
Faux of tbe fable, waited only for the signal of com- 
mand. All of a sudden the country gentlemen discoTer 
how grossly they haye been deceiyed — the minister's 
heart fails him, ihe grand plot is defeated in a moment, 
and poor Mr. EUis and his motion taken into custody*. 
From the event of Friday last, one would imagine that 
some fatality hung oyer this gentleman. Wbether he 
makes or suppresses a motion, he is equally sure of 
his disgrace. But the complexion of the times will 
suffSsr no man to be yice-treasurer of Irdand with 
impunity. 

I do not 'mean to express the smallest anxiety for 
the minister's reputation. He acts separately for him- 
self, and the most shameful inconsistency may perhaps 
be no disgrace to him. But when the Sovereign, who 
represents the majesty of the state, appears in person, 
his dignity should be supported. The occasion should 
be important — the plan well considered — theexeoution 

* Mr. EUlis intended to make a motion arainst the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs ; but jost as he rose in the House to enter 
npon the bnsiness, a message from the minister made htm sit 
down. Tbe alfhir ended in a vote of ceasore oniy. 
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steady and oonristeDt. Mj seal for bia Majesty*^ real 
hoooar compels me to assert, that it has been too moch 
the system of the present reign, to introdnoe him per- 
sonally, either to act for, or to defend, his senranta. 
They persaade him to do what is properly their bosi- 
nesa, and desert him in the midst of it Yet this is an 
inconTenienoe to which he most for oyer be exposed, 
while he adherea to a ministry divided amcmg theur 
selTes, or nneqaal in credit and ability to the great task 
they hare undertaken. Instead of reserring the inter* 
poaition of the royal personage, aa the last resource of 
government, their weakness obliges them to hpply it to 
every ordinary occasion, and to render it cheap and 
oommon in the opinion of the people. Instead of sap« 
porting their master, they look to him for support ; 
and for the emoluments of remaining one day more in 
office, care not how maoh bis sacred character is pros- 
tituted and dishoaonred. 

If I thought it possible for this paper to reach the 
closet, I would venture to appeal at once to his Ma- 
jesty's judgment I wonld ask him, but in the most 
respeotfnl terms, " As you are a young man, Sir, who 
ought to have a life of happiness in prospect— as you 
are a husband — as you are a father (your filial duties 
I own have been religiously performed) — is it bonajids 
for year interest or your honour to sacrifice your do- 
mestic tranquillity, and to live in perpetual disagree- 
ment with your people, merely to preserve suqh a chain 
of beings as North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, 
EUia, Onalow, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich ? 
Their very names are a^ satire upon all government ; 
and I defy the (ptivest of your chaplains to read the 
catalogue without laughing." 

For my own part, Sir, I have always considered ad- 
dresses firom parliament as a fashionable, unmeaning 
fomMlity. Usurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have been 
sQcceasiTely complimented with almost the same pro- 
fessions of duty and aifection. But let us suppose 
them to mean exactly what they profess. The conse- 
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tracted i^ opinion too hastily adopted, when they saw 
the alarm it had created, and how stroDgly it was op> 
posed by the general sense of the nation. The minis- 
try too woald hare consulted their own immediate in- 
terest, in making some concession satisfactory to the 
moderate part of the people, Withoat tondiiog the 
fact, they might have consented to gnard against, or 
give up, the dangerons principle on which it was esta- 
blished. In this state of things, I think it was highly 
improbable at the beginning of the session, that the 
complaints of the people, upon a matter which, in their 
apprehension at least, imniediately affected the life of 
the constitation, would be treated with as much con- 
tempt by their own representatiyes, and by the House 
of Lords, as they had been by the other branch of the 
legislatare. Despairing of their integrity, we had a 
right to expect something from their prudence, and 
something from their fears. The Duke of Grafton cer- 
tainly did not foresee to what an extent the cormption 
of a parliament might be carried. He thought, per- 
haps, that there was still some portion of shame or vir- 
tue left in the majority of the House of Commons, or 
that there was a line in public prostitution, beyond 
which they would scruple to proceed. Had the yoang 
man been a little more practised in the world, or had he 
ventured to measure the characters of other men by his 
own, he would not have been so easily discouraged. . 
The prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon 
us to review their proceedings, and to consider the con- 
dition in which they have left the kingdom. I do not 
question but they have done*what is usually called the 
King's business, much to his Majesty's satisfaction. 
We have only to lament that, in consequence of a sys- 
tem introduced or revived in the present reign, this 
kind of merit should be very consistent with the neg- 
lect of every duty they owe to the nation. The interval 
between the opening of the last and close of the former 
session was longer than usual. Whatever were the 
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vieirs of the minkter in deferring the meeting of par- 
liament, sufficient time was certainly given to every 
member of the House of Commons, to look back npoa 
the steps be bad taken, and the consequences they bad 
prodnced. The zeal of party, the violence of personal 
animosities, and the beat of contention, bad leisure to 
subside. From that period, whatever resolution they 
took was deliberate and prepense. In the preceding 
session, the dependants of the ministry bad affected to 
believe that the finaf determination of' the question 
would have satisfied the nation, or at least put a stop 
to their complaints ; as if the certainty of an evil could 
diminish the sense of it, or the nature of injustice could 
be altered by decision. But they found tbe people of 
England were in a temper very distant from submis* 
lion; and, although it was contended that the House 
of Commons could not themselves reverse a resolution, 
which had tbe force and effect of a jodicial sentence, 
there were other constitutional expedients, which 
wooldhave given a security against any similar attempts 
for the future. The general proposition, in which the 
whole country bad an interest, might have been reduced 
to a particular fact, in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Lnt- 
treii would alone have been concerned. The House of 
Lords might interpose— 'the King might dissolve the 
parliament — or, if every other resouroe failed, there 
still lay a grand constitutional writ of error, in behalf 
of the people, from the decision of one court, to the 
wisdom of the whole legislature. Every one of these 
remedies have been suocessively attempted. The peo- 
ple performed their part with dignity, spirit, and per- 
severance. For many months bis Majesty "heard no- 
thing from his people but tbe language of complaint and 
resentment-^unbappily for this country, it was the 
daily triumph of bis courtiers that he heard it with an 
indifference approaching to contempt 

The House of Commons having assumed a power 
unknown to the constitution, were determined not 

N 
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merely to support it in the single instaooe in question, 
bat to maintain the doctrine in its utmost extent, and 
to establish the fact as a precedent in law, to be a|>- 
plied in whatever muiner his'Majestj's servants sfaoold 
hereafter think fit. Their proceedings upon this oooa- 
aion are' a strong proof that a decision, in the first in- 
stance illegal and nnjust, can onlj be supported by a 
oontinnation of falsehood and injustice. To support 
their former resolutions, they were obliged to vidate 
some of the best known and established rules of the 
House. In one instance they went so far as to declare, 
in open defiance of truth and common sense, that it was 
not the rule of the House to divide a complicated ques> 
tion, at the request of a member*. But after tram- 
pling upon the laws of the land, it was not wonderful 
that they should treat the private regulations of their 
own assembly with equal disregard. The Speaker, 
being young in office, began with pretended ignorance, 
and ended with deciding for the ministry. We were 
not surprised at the decision; but he hesitated and 
blushed at his own baseness, and every man was asto- 
nished t. 

The interest of the public was vigorously supported 
in the House of Lords. Their right to defend the oon- 
stitation against an encroachment of the other estates, 
and the necessity of exerting it at this period, was 
urged to them with every argument that oould be sup- 

* This reflation appears in the votes of the House. 
t Wh^D it was a measure of government to destroy Mr. 
Wilkes, and when for this purpose it was ne^^sary to nm 
down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his usual proati- 
tnted effrontery, assured the House of Commons, that he 
should pay as little regard to one of their votes, as he would 
to a resolution of so many drunken porters. Ben Jonson de- 
scribes a lawyer in the following lines : 

" Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold. 

On either hand, and put it up. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 

Lie still without zfee." 
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po0ed to inflaenoe the heart or the aoderstanding. But 
it soon nppesred, that they had already taken their part, 
and were determined to aapport the Home of Cob^ 
monS) ndt only at the expense of tmth anddeeenoy, hot 
eren by a sarrender of their own most important rights. 
Instead of performing that daty which the oonstitntion 
expected from them, in retom for the dignity and In- 
dependence of their station, in retnm for the hereditary 
share it has given them in the legislatnre, the majority 
of them made common canse with the other Honse in 
oppressing the people, and established another doc- 
trine as false in itself, and if possible more pefnicioas 
to the constitution than that on which the Middlesex 
election was determined. By resolving, " that they 
had no right to impeach a judgment of the House of 
Commons in miy case whatsoever, where that Honse 
has a competent jurisdiction," they in effeot gave up 
that constitutional cheek and reciprocal control of one 
branch of the legislature over the other, which is per- 
hi^ the greatest and most important object provided 
for by the division of the ^ole legislative power int6 
three estates : and now, let the jndicid decisions of the 
House of Commons be ever so extravagant, let their 
dedwations of the law be ever so flagrantly false, arbl« 
trary, and oppressive to the subject, the House of 
Lords have imposed a slavish silence upon tbemselvetf 
— ^diey cannot interpose— -they cannot protect the snb-^ 
ject-Ahey cannot defend the laws of their country. A 
concession so extraordinary ip itself, so contradictory 
to the principles of their own oonstitution, cannot but 
alarm the most nnsuspecting mind. We may well con- 
clude, that the Lords would hardly have yielded so 
ranch to the other Honse, without the certainty of a 
compensation, which can only be made to them at the 
expense of the people. The arbitrary power they have 
assumed of imposmg 6nes, and committing during plea-' 
sure, will now be exercised in its full extent. The 
fioase of Commons are too mnah in 4heir debt to qttes* 
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tioti or intemipt their prooeedings. The Crown too, 
we majr be well assured, will lose nothing in this new 
distribation of power. After declaring, that to peti- 
tion for a dissolution of parliament b irreconcilable 
.with the principles of the constitution, his Majestj has 
reason to expect that some extraordinary compliment 
will be returned to the royal prerogative. The three 
branches of the legislature seem to treat their separate 
rights and interests as the Roman triumvirs did their 
friends. They reciprocally sacrifice them to the ani- 
mosities of each other, and establish a detestable nnion 
among themselves, upon the ruin of the laws and liberty 
f>f the cojbmon wealths 

Through the whole proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons in this session, there is an apparent, a palpable 
4ponscionsness of guilt, which has prevented their daring 
to assert their own dignity, where it has been immedi- 
ately and grossly attacked. In the course of Doctor 
Mnsgrave's examination, he said every thing that can 
be conceived mortifying to individuals, or offensive to 
the House^ They voted bis information frivolous, but 
they were awed by his firmness and integrity, and sunk 
under it. The terms in which the sale of a patent to 
Mr. Hine were communicated to the public naturally 
called for a parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of 
the House of Commons was directly impeached ; but 
they had not courage to move in their own vindication, 
becatnse the inquiry would have been fatal to Colonel 
Bnrgoyne i|nd the Duke of Grafton. When Sir George 
Saville branded them with the name of traitors to their 
constituents, when the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
Mr. Trecothick, expressly avowed and maintained 
every part of the city remonstrance, why did they 
tamely snbmit to be insulted ? Why did they not im- 
mediately expel those refractory members? Conscious 
of the motives on which they had acted, they prudently 
preferred infamy to danger, and were better prepared 
to meet the contempt, than to rouse the indignation of 
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the whole people. Had tbey expelled those fi?e mem- 
bers, the conseqaenoes of the new doctrine of inoapaoi- 
tation would have come immediately home to every' 
man. The tmth of it wonld then^ave been fairly tried, 
without any reference to Mr. Wilkes's private charac- 
ter, or the dignity of the Hoase, or the obstinacy of 
one particular county. These topics, I know, have 
bad their weight with men, who, affecting a character 
of moderation, in reality consult nothing hut their owd 
immediate ease — who are weak enough to acquiesce 
under a flagrant viiAation of the laws, when it does not 
directly touch themselves, and care not what injustice 
is practised upon a man^ whose moral character they 
piously think themselves obliged to condenm. In any 
other circumstances, the House of Commons must have 
forfeited all credit and dignity, if, after such gross pro-* 
vocation, they had permitted those five gentlemen to 
sit any longer among them. We should then have 
seen and felt the operation of a precedent, which is 
represented to be perfectly barren and harmless. But 
there is a set of men in this country, whose understand- 
ings measure the violation of law by the magnitude of 
the instance, not by the important consequences which 
flow directly from the principle; and the minister, I 
presume, did not think it safe to quicken their appre* 
hensions too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned and 
acted like the moderate men of these days, instead of 
hazarding his whole fortune in a lawsuit with the 
Crown, he would have quietly paid the twenty shil- 
lings demanded of him, the Stuart family would proba- 
bly have continued qpon the throne, and, at this mo- 
ment, the imposition of ship-money would have beea 
an acknowledged prerogative of the Crown. 

What then has been the business of the session, after 
voting the supplies, and confirming the detenain&tiou 
of the Middlesex election ? The extraordinary proro- 
gation of the Irish parliament, and the just disconteota 
pf that kingdom, hare been passed by without notico* 
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Neitlwr the general litJiatioii of onr oolomep, nor tint 
partifiolar distreM which forced the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton to take op arms in their defence, have been thoagfat 
worthy of a moment*! oonsideration. In the repeal of 
those acts which were most offensive to America, the 
parliament have done erery thing bat remoire the of- 
fence. They hartB relinqnished the nvenne, bat ja- 
diciottsly taken care to preserre die contention. It is 
■ot pretended that the oontinaation of the tea-duty is 
to prodaoe any direct benefit whatsoeyer to the mother- 
eoantry. What is it then bot an odious, unprofitable 
exertion of a specnlative right, and fixing a badge of 
slavery npon the Americans, without serrioe to their 
masters ? Bat it has pleased Ged to give as a ministry 
and a parliamoit, who are neither to be persuaded by 
argument, nor instructed by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will net claim an extraordi- 
nary merit from any thing he has done this year in the 
improvement or application of the revenue. A great 
operation, directed to an important object, though it 
should faU of saocess, marks the genius, and elevates 
the character of a minister. A poor contracted under- 
standing dealp in little schemes, which dishonour him 
if they fail, and do him no credit when they succeed. 
Lord North had fortonatoly the means in his possession 
,ef reducing «11- the four per cents, at once. The failure 
•f his fint enterprise in finance is not half so disgrace- 
ful te his reputation as a minister, as the enterprise 
itsetf is injurious to the public. Instead of striking 
one decisive blow, which would have cleared the mar- 
ket at once, upon terms proportioned to the price of the 
four per cento, six weeks ago, he has tampered with a 
pitiful portion of a commodity, which ought never to 
have been touched but in gross — he has given notice 
to the holders of that stock, of a design formed by go- 
vernment to prevail upon them to surrender it by de- 
grees; consequently has warned them to hold up and 
enhance the price — so that the plan of reducing the 
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fear per oeiit8.inn8t either be dropped eotirelj, or d6n- 
tinaed with an increasing diMdvantage to the public. 
The minister's sagacity has served to raise the yalae of 
the thing he means to purchase, and to sink that of the 
three per cents, which it is his purpose to sell. In 
effect, he has contrived to make it the interest of the 
proprietor of four per cents, to sell out and bnj three 
per cents, in the market, rather than subscribe his stoek 
upon any terms that can possibly be offered by govern- 
ment. 

The state of the nation leads us naturally to consider 
the situation of the King. The prorogation of parlia- 
ment has the effect of a temporary dissolution. The 
odium of measured adopted by the collective body sits 
lightly upon the separate members who composed it. 
They retire into summer quarters, and rest from the 
disgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for the 
Sovereign, ii is not so with him. He has a permanent 
existence in this country; he cannot withdraw himself 
from the complaints, the discontents, the reproaches of 
his subjects. They pursue him to his retirement, and 
invade his domestic happiness, when no address can be 
obtained from an obsequious parliament to encourage or 
console him. In other times, the interest of. the king 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirely 
the same. A new system has not only been adopted in 
foct, but professed upon principle. Ministers are no 
longer the public servants of the state, but the private 
domestics of the Sovereign. One particular class of 
men are permitted to call themselves the King's 
friends * ; as if the body of the people were the King's 
enemies ; or as if his Majesty looked for a resource or 
consolation, in the attachment of a few favourites, 
agamst the general contempt and detestation of his 

• Davenant'8 character of King's friends. "An isoonuit, 
mercenary, and servile crew ; nnanimoas in evil, diligent in 
mischief, variable in principles, constant to flattery, talkers 
for liberty, but slaves to power— «tyling themselves the court 
party, and tiie prince's only friends," 
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SDbJeots. Edward and Richard the Second made the 
same distinction between the collective bodj of the 
people, and a contemptible party who surroonded the 
throne. The event of their mistaken conduct might 
have been a warning to their soccessors. Yet Uie 
errors of those princes were not without excuse. Thej 
had as many false friends as onr present gracious So- 
vereign, and infinitely greater temptations to seduce 
them. They were neither sober, religions, nor demnre. 
Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted their inheri- 
tance in pursuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid 
torrent, brilliant in prospect, though useless or danger- 
ous in its course. In the dull, unanimated existence of 
other princes, we see nothing but a sickly, s.tagnant 
water, which taints the atmosphere without fertilizing 
the soil.— The morality of a Ring is not to be measured 
by vulgar rules. His situation is singular. There are 
faults which do him honour, and virtues that disgrace 
him. A faultless, insipid equality in his character is 
neither capable of vice nor virtue in the extreme ; but 
it secures his submission to those persons whom he 
has been accustomed to respect, and makes him a dan- 
gerous instrument of iheir ambition. Secluded from 
the world, attached from his infancy to one set of per- 
sons, and one set of ideas, he can neither open his heart 
to new connections, nor his mind to better information. 
A character of this sort is the soil fittest to produce 
that obstinate bigotry in politics and religion, which 
begins with a meritoiious sacrifice of the understand- 
ing, and finally condacts the monarch and the martyr to 
the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scandalous dis- 
orders, which have been introduced into the govern- 
ment of all the dependencies of the empire, would have 
roused the attention of the public. The odious abuse 
and prostitution of the prerogative at home — the uncon- 
stitutional employment of the military — the arbitrary 
fines and commitments by the House of Lords, and 
Court of King's Bench — the mercy of « chaste and 
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pioas prince extended oheerfoDy to a wUfbl marderer, 
because that murderer is the brother of a common 
prostitute* — would, I think, At any other time, have 
excited universal indignation. .But the daring attack 
Dpon the constitution, in the Middlesex election, makes 
us callous and indifferent to inferior grievances.^ No 
man regards an eruption upon the surface, when the 
nohler parts are invaded, and he feels a mortification 
approaching to his heart. The free election of our re^ 
presentatives in parliament comprehends, because it is, 
the source and security of every right and privilege of 
the English nation. The ministry have realized the 
compendious ideas of Caligula. They know that the 
liberty, the laws, and the property of an Englishman 
have in truth but one neck, and that, to violate the free-^ 
dom of election, strikes deeply at them all. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XL. 

TO 

Lord North, 
MY LORD, August 22, 1770. 

Mr. Luttrell's services were the chief support and 
ornament of the Duke of Grafton's administration. Tlie 
honour of rewarding them was reserved for your Lord- 
ship. The Duke, it seems, had contracted an obliga* 
tion he was ashamed to acknowledge, and unable to 
acquit. You, my Lord, had no scruples. You accept 
the succession with all its incumbrances, and have paid 
Mr. Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the 
estate. 

• Miss Kennedy. Her brothers were condemned for the 
mnrder of a watchman. The interest of her paramoars pro- 
cured them ft pardon. 
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. WlMn this aooomplished yoath declared hiau^tbe 
ohampion of goviemment, the world was has/ in in- 
quiriDg what honours or emolaments oonld he a snffi- 
oient recompense, to a young man of his rank and for* 
tnnoy for submitting to mark his entrance into life with 
the unirersai contempt and detestation of his country. 
—His noble father had not been so precipitate. — To 
vacate his seat in parliament — ^to intrude npon a county 
lA which he had no interest or connection — to possess 
himsdf of another man's right, and to maintain it in 
defiance of public shame as well as justice — bespoke a 
degree of seal, or of depraTity, which all the fiiTOur of 
a pious prince could hardly requite. I protest, my 
hard, there is in this young man's conduct a strain of 
prostitution, which, for its singularity, I cannot but ad- 
mire. He has discovered a new line in the human cha- 
racter — he has degraded even the name of Lottrell, and 
gratified his father's most sanguine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every possible disposi- 
tion to patronise this kind of merit, was contented with 
pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. The gallant 
spirit, the disinterested zeal of the young adventurer, 
were echoed through the House of Lords. His Grace 
repeatedly pledged himself to the House, as an evi- 
dence of the purity of his friend Mr. Luttrell's inten- 
tions, that he had engaged without any prospect of per- 
sonal benefit, and that the idea of compensation would 
mortally offend him. The noble Duke could hardly 
be in earnest ; but he had lately quitted his employ- 
ment, and began to think it necessary to take some 
care of his reputation. At that very moment the Irish 
negotiation was probably begun. — Come forward, thou 
worthy representative of Lord Bute> and tell this in- 
salted country, who advised the King to appoint Mr. 
Luttrell Adjutant-General to the army in Ireland. By 
whftt management was Colonel Cuninghame prevailed 
on to resign his employment, and the obsequious Gis* 
borne to accept of a pension for the government of 
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SiDsale*? Was it sn original stipiilatioii with the 
Prioceas of Wales, or does he owe his preferment to 
jonr Lordship's partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's 
frieodabipf Mj Lord, tiboagh it maj not be possible 
to traee this measure to its soaree, we can follow the 
stream, tatd wain the country of its approaching de- 
straction. The English nation mast be ronsed, and 
pat upon its guard. Mr. I^ttrell has already shown 
us how far he may be trasted, whenever an open attack 
n to be made apon the liberties of this country. I do 
not doubt but there is a deliberate plm formed — ^Yonr 
Lordship best knows by whom — the cormption of the 
legialative body on this side — a military force on the 
Otiber — and then, Farewell to England! It is impossi^ 
ble that any minister shall dare to advise the King to 
place such a man as Lnttrell in the con6dential post of 
Adjutant-General, if there were not some secret par> 
pose in view, which only such a man as Lnttrell is fit 
to promote. The insult offered to the army in general 
is aa gross as the outrage intended to the people of 
England. What! lieutenant-Colonel Lnttrell, Adju- 
tant-General of an army of sixteen thousand men ! One 
would think his Majesty's campaigns at Blackheath 
and Wimbledon might have tau^t him better. I can- 
not help wishing General Harvey joy of a colleague, 

* This infamottB transaction ought to be explained to the 
pnbUc. Colonel Giabome was Qiiarter.masCer-genenl in Ire- 
land. liQrd Townshend penaades him to res^ to a Scotch 
officer, one Fraser (the General Fraser who fell in Borgoyne's 
last action), and gives him tiie government of Kinsale.---Co- 
lonel Robert Cunini^ame was Adjnunt-general in Ireland. 
Iioixl Townshend offers him a pension to indnce him to resign 
to Lnttrell. Coninghame treats the offer with contempt. 
What's to be done? Poor Gisbome mast move once more. — 
He accepts of a pension of £500 a year aptii a eovernment of 
greater valne shall become vacant. Colonel Oomngharae is 
made Governor of Kinsale ; and Lnttrell, at last, for whom 
the whole machinery is pat in motion, becomes Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, and, in effect, takes the command of the army in Ire- 
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who does so mach honour to the employment. — Bnt/ 
my Lord, this measure is too daring to pass nonoticed, 
too dangerous to be received with indifference or sob- 
mission. Yon shall not have time to new-model the 
Irish army. They will not submit to be garbled by 
Colonel Luttrell. As a mischief to the English consti- 
tution (for he is not worth the name of enemy), they 
already detest him. As a boy impudently thrust over 
their heads, they will receive him with indignation and 
contempt — As for yop, my Lord, who perhaps are no 
more than the blind unhappy instrument of Lord Bute 
and her royal highness the Princess of Wales, be as* 
snred that you shall be called upon to answer for the 
advice which has been given, and either discover your 
accomplices, or fall a sacrifice to their security* 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLI. 



Right Honourable Lord MansfiekL 

MY LORD, November 14, 1770. 

The appearance of this letter will attract the curiosity 
of the public, and command even yonr Lordship's at- 
tention. I am considerably in yoor debt, and shall en- 
deavour, once for all, to balance the account. Accept 
of this address, my Lord, as a prologue to more impor- 
tant scenes, in which you will probably be called upon 
to act or suffer. 

You will not question my veracity, when I assure 
you that it has not been owing to any particular respect 
for your person that I have abstained from yon so long. 
Besides the distress and daoger with which the press 
is threatened, when your Lordship is party, and (h^ 
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^arty is to be jadge, I^wnfess I have been deterred by 
the diflicalty of the task. Oar lan^aage has do term 
of reproach, the iniod has no idea of detestation, which 
has not already been happily applied to yOu, and ex- 
faadsted. — Ample justice has been done'by abler pens 
than mine to the separate merits of yonr life and cha- 
racter. Let it be my hnmble office to collect the scat- 
tered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense. 
Permit me to begin with paying a jnst tribute to 
Scotch sincerity, wherever I find it I own I am not 
apt to confide in the professions of gentlemen of that 
conntrvy and when they smile, I feel an involuntary' 
<^motion to gnard myself against mischief. With this 
general opinion of an ancient nation, I always thought 
it much to your Lordship's honour, that, in your earlier 
^^y^r yon were but a little infected with the prudence 
of your country. You had some original attachments 
which you took every proper opportunity to acknow- 
ledge. The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your 
native discretion. Your zeal in the cause of an un- 
happy prince was expressed with the sincerity of wine, 
and some of the solemnities of religion*. This I con- 
ceive is the most amiable point of view, in which your 
character has appeared. Like an honest man, you 
took that part in politics, which might have been ex- 
pected from your birth, education, country, and con- 
nexions. There was something generous in your at- 
tachment to the banished house of Stuart. We lament 
the mistake of a good man, and do not begin to detest 
him until he affects to renounce his principles. Why 
did you not adhere to that loyalty you once professed P 
Why did you not follow the example of your worthy 
brotiiert? With him you might have shared in the 

* Drinking the Pretender's health npon his knees'. Lord 
Bavensworth pi-odaced evidence of the fact. 

t James Murray. He went abroad and lived at the Conrt 
«»f the Pretender, where he acted as Secretary, and had the 
title of Earl of Dunbar. ^ 
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Pretender's confidenoe; — with him, yon might have 
preserved the integrit j of jonr character ; and England, 
I think, might have spared joa withoat regret. Yoor 
friends will saj, perhaps, that although you deserted 
the fortune of your liege Lord, jon have adhered firmly 
to the principles which drove his father from the throne ; 
^-that without openly supporting the person, you have 
done essential service to the cause, and consoled your- 
self for the loss of a favourite family, by reviving and 
establishing the maxims of their government. This is 
the way in which a Scotchman's understanding cor- 
rects the error of his heart. My ^rd^ I acknow- 
ledge the truth of the defence, and can trace it through 
all your conduct. I see through your whole life one 
uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at the 
expense of the liberty of the subject. To this object, 
your thoughts, words, and actions have been constantly 
directed. In contempt or ignorance of the common 
law of England, you have made it your study to intro- 
duce into the court where you preside, maxims of 
jurisprudence unknown to Englishmen. The Roman 
code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign 
civilians, are your perpetual theme ; — but who ever 
heard you mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights* 
with approbation or respect? By such treacherous 
arts, the noble simplicity and free spirit of our Saxon 
laws were first corrupted. The Norman conquest was 
not complete, until Norman lawyers had introduced 
their laws, and reduced slavery to a system. — This 
one leading principle directs your interpretation of the 
laws, and accounts for your treatment of janes. It is 
qot in political questions only {for there the courtier 
might be forgiven), but let the cause be what it may, 
your understanding is equally on the rack, either to 
contract the power of the jury, or to mislead their 
judgment. For the truth of this assertion, I appeal to 
the doctrine yon delivered in Lord Grosvenor's cause. 
An action for criminal conversation being brought by 
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a peer AgUDst « prince of the blood, you were daring 
enoagb to tell the jury that, in fiidng the damages, they 
were to pay no regard to the quality or fortune of the 
parties; — that it was a trial between A. and B. — that 
they were to consider the offence in a moral light only, 
and give no greater damages ta a peer of the realm 
than to the meanest mechanic I shall not attempt to 
refute a doctrine, which, if it was meant for law, carries 
falsehood and absurdity upon the face of it ; but if it 
was meant for a declaration of your political creed, is 
dear and consistent. Under an arbitrary goTemment, 
all ranks and distinctions are confounded. The honour 
of a nobleman is no mbre considered than the reputa- 
tion of a peasant; for, with different liveries, they are 
equally slaves. , 

Even in matters of private property, we see the same 
bias and inclination to depart from the decisions of 
your predecessors, which yon certainly ought to re- 
ceive as evidence of the common law. Instead of 
those certain, positive rules, by which the judgment of 
a court of law should invariably be determined, you 
have fondly introduced your own unsettled notions of 
equity and substantial justice. Decisions given upon 
such principles do not alarm the public so much as they 
ought, because the consequence and tendency of each 
particular instance is not observed or regarded. In 
the mean time ike practice gains ground ; the court 
of King*s Bench becomes a court of equity ; and the 
judge, instead of consulting strictly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wisdom of the court, and to the pu- 
rity of bis own conscience. The name of Mr. Justice 
Yates will naturally revive in your inind some of those 
emotions of fear and detestation, with which yon al- 
ways beheld him. That great lawyer, that honest man, 
saw your whole conduct in the light that I do. After 
years of ineffectual resistance to the pernicious prin- 
ciples introduced by your Lordship, and uniformly 
supported by your humble friends upon the Bench, he 
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determined to quit a ooort, wboM prooeedings and 
decisions he coold neither assent to ivith hononr, nor 
oppose with success. 

The injastice done to an individnal* is sometimes of 
service to the public. Facts are apt to alarm ns more 
than the most dangerous principles. The sofferings 
and firmness of a printer have roused the public atten- 
tion. You knew and felt that your conduct would not 
bear a parliamentary inquiry, and you hoped to escape 
it by the meanest, the basest sacrifice of dignity and 
consistency, that ever was made by a great magistrate. 
Where was your firmness, where was that vindictive 
spirit, of which we have seen so many examples, when 
a: man, so inconsiderable as Bingley, could force you 
to confess, in the face of this country, that, for two 
years together, you had illegally deprived an English 
subject of his liberty, and that he had triumphed over 
you at last? Yet I own, my Lord, that yours is not an 
uncommon character. Women, and men like women, 
are timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Their passions 
counteract each other, and make the same creature at - 
one moment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, 
my Lord, some time will elapse before you venture to 
commit another Englishman for refusing to answer 
interrogatories t. 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered, in cases 
of libel, is another powerful evidence of a settled plan 
to contract the legal power of juries, and to draw ques- 
tions, inseparable from fact, within the ar6i<rtvmof the 
court. Here, my Lord, you have fortune on your side. 
When yon invade the province of the jury, in matter 
of libel, you, in effect, attack the liberty of the press, 

* The opprcs8ion of an obscnre individnal gave bftih to the 
tamonn JIabeag Corpus act of 31 Car. 2, which is ft-eqncntly 
considered as another Magna Charta of the kingdom. — Black- 
*tone, iii. 135. 

+ Bingley lay two years in prison. It was thought the mat- 
tcr might occasion serious complaint, and therefore he was 
dischargud. 
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aody with a single stroke, wound two of yoar greatest 
. eoeraies. — In some instances jou have succeeded, be- 
caase jarymen are too often ignorant of their own 
rights, and too apt to be awed by the authority of a 
chief jostice. In other criminal prosecutions, the ma- 
lice of the design is confessedly as much the sabject 
of consideration to a jury, as the certainty of the fact. 
If a different doctrine prevails in the case of libels, why 
should it not extend to all criminal cases P — ^why not' 
to capital offences? I see no reason (and I dare say yon 
will agree with me that there is no good one) why the 
life of the subject should be better protected against 
you than his liberty or property. Why should you 
enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and imprisonment, 
and not be indulged with hanging or transportation? — 
With your Lordship's fertile genias and mercifuf dis- 
position, I can conceive such an exercise of the power 
you have, as could hardly be aggravated by that which 
you have not. 

But, my Lord, since you have laboured (and not un- 
sncoessfnlly) to destroy the substance of the trial, why 
should you suffer the form of the verdict to remain? 
Why force twelve honest men, in palpable violation of 
their oaths, to pronounce their fellow subject a gvUty 
man, when, almost at the same moment, you fbrbid 
their inquiring into the only circumstance which, in the 
eye of law and reason, constitutes guilt— the malignity 
or innocence of his intentions? But I understand your 
Lordship. If you could succeed in making the trial by 
jary useless and ridiculous, you might then with greater 
safety introduce a bill into parliament for enlarging the 
jarisdiction of the court, and extending your favourite 
trial * by interrogatories to every question, in which 
the life or liberty of an Englishman is concerned. 

* The philosophical poet doth notably describe the danma< 
ble and damned proceedings of the judge of hell. 

" (rDOssios hsBc Rhadamauthns habet dariBsima regna, 
Castigatque, auditqae, dolos, suhigit^ue fateri." 
o 
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Your charge to the jury, io the prosecution agaiiiBt 
Almon and Woodfall*, coatradiols the highest legal 

First he panisheth, and then he heareth : and lastly compel- 
leth to confess, and makes and mars laws at his pleasure ; 
like as the centurion, in the Holy History, did to St. Paul, 
for the text saith : " Ccntorio apprehendi Paalnm jnsait, et 
se catenis ligari, et tunc INTEKROGABAT, qnis fiiisset, et 
qnid fecisset;" but good judges and justices abhor these 
ooarses. — Coke, ii. Irut, 55. 

* The following extract of a speech made by Lord Chatham 
on the 11th of December, 1770, is taken with correctness ; it 
is curious in itself, and very mneh to the present porpose : — 
" My lords, the verdict given in Woodfall's trial was, guilty 
of printing and publishing only; upon which two motions 
were made in Court;— one, in arrest of judgment by the de- 
fendant's counsel, grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict; 
the other, by the counsel for the Crown, for a rule upon the 
defendant, to show cause why the verdict should not be en- 
tered up according to the legal import of the words. On both 
motions, a rule was granted, and soon after the matter was 
argued before the Court of King's Bench. The noble Judge, 
when he delivered the opinion of the Court upon the verdict, 
went regularly through the whole of the proceedings at Nisi 
Prius, as well the evidence that -had been given, as his owb 
charge to the jury. This proceeding would have been very 
proper, had a motion been made of either side for a new 
trial ; because, either a verdict given contrary to evidence, or 
an improper chai^ by the judge at Nisi Prius, is held to be a 
SQfficient ground for granting a new trial. But when a motioa 
is made in arrest of judgment, or for establishing the verdict, 
by entering it up according to the legal import of the' words, 
it must be on the ground of something appearing on the face 
of the record ; and the Court, in consiaering whether the 
verdict shall be established or not, are so confined to the 
record, that they cannot take notice of any thing that does not 
appear on the face of it ; in the legal phrase, they cannot 
travel out of the record. The noble judge did travel out of 
the record, and I affirm that his discourse was Irregular, ex- 
trajudicial, and unprecedented. His apparent motive for 
domg what he knew to be wrong was, that he might have 
an opportunity of telling the public extrajudicially, that the 
other three judges concurred in the doctrine laid down in bit 
charee." 

When law and reason speak plainly, we do not want ao- 
thority to direct our understandings, l^t for the honour of 
the profession, one lawyer may be opposed to another, espe- 
cially when it happens that the King's Attorney General his 
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anthorities, as well as the plainest dictates of reasoiu 
In Miller^s case, and atill more expressly in that of 

virtaally disclaimed the doctrine by which the Chief Justice 
Infant to insnre saccewi to the prosecution. The opinion of 
the PlaintifPs Counsel, however it may be otherwise insigni. 
ftcant, is weiriity in the scale of the Defendant* — My Ixurd 
Chief JoaticeDe Grey, who filed the information ex officio, b 
directly with Junius. If he liad concurred with Lord Mans- 
field's doctrine, the trial must have been a yery short one. 
The facts were either admitted by WoodfUl's counsel, or 
easily proved to the satisfaction of the jury. But Mr. Do 
Grey, far from thinking he should acquit himself of his duty 
by barely proving the facts, entered largely, and not without 
ability, into the demerits of the paper, which he called a 
seditioas Ubel. He dwelt but lightly upon those points which, 
according to Lord Mansfield, were the only matter of con. 
sideration to the iury. The criminal intent, the libellous 
matter, the pernicious tendency of the paper itself were the 
topics on which he principally insisted, and of which, for 
more than half an honr, he tortured his faculties to convince 
the jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord Mansfield, his 
discourse was impertinent, ridiculous, and unreasonable.-^ 
But, understanding the law as Junius does, what he said was 
at least consistent and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should be still inclined to leave the con- 
struction of libels to the Court, he is entreated* to consider 
what a dreadful comjplication of hardships he imposes upon 
his fellow subject.— In the first place, the prosecution com- 
mences by information of an officer of the Crown, not by the 
regular constitutional mode of indictment before a grand jury. 
■—As die fact is usually admitted, or in general can- easily be 
proved, the office of the petty jury is nugatory.— The Court 
then Judges of the nature and extent of the offence, and deter* 
mines oa arbitrium, the quantum of the punishment, from 
a small, fine to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to pillory, 
and unlimited punishment. Cutting off ears and noses might 
still be inflicted bv a resolute judge : but it is candid to sup- 
pose, that penalties, so apparently shocldne to humanity, 
would not be liazarded in these times. — In all other criminal 
prosecutions, the jury d€eiAe» upon the fact and the crime in 
one wfHxl, and the court pronounces a certain sentence, which 
is the sentence of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mans- 
field's doctrine be received, the jury must either find a verdict 
of acquittal, contrary to evidence, which, it is easy to con- 
ceive, might be done by very conscientious men, rather than 
trust a fellow oreature to Lord Mansfield's mercy, or they 
mast leave to the court two ofiiies, never but in this instance* 
oaited, of finding guilty and awarding punishment. 
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Baldwin, yoa have proceeded a step farther, and 
grossly eontradicted yourself. Yoa may know, per- 
haps, thoagh I do not mean to insult yon by an appeal 
to yonr experience, that the langnage of trnth is uni- 
form and consistent. To depart from it safely requires 
memory and discretion. In the two last trials, your 
charge to the jury began, as usual, with assuring diem 
that they had nothing to do with the law ; — that they 
'were to find the bare &ct, and not coneem themselyes 
about the legal inferences drawn from it, or the degree 
of the defendant's guilt — Thus far you were consistent 
with your former practice. — But ho^r will yoa account 
for the eondusion? — You told the jury that, " if, after 
all, they would take upon themseWes to determine the 
law, they might do ii, but they must be very sure that 
they determined according to law ; for it toacbed their 
eonsciences, and they acted at their peril." If T un- 
derstand your 6rst proposition, you meant to affirm 
that the jury were not competent judges of the law in 
the criminal case of a libel — that it did not fall within 
iheir jurisdiction ; and that, with respect to them, (he 
malice or innocence o/the defendant's intentions would 
be a question coram nonjudice. — But the second pro- 
position elears away yonr own difficulties, and restores 
the jury to all their judicial capacities. You make the 
oompetence* of the court to depend upon the legality 
of the decision. In the first instance yoa deny the 
power absolutely : in the second, you admit the power, 
provided it be legally exercised. Now, mj Lord, 
without pretending to reconcile the distinctions of 
Westminster-hall with the simple information of com- 
mon sense, or the integrity of fair argument, I shall be 
onderstood by your Lordship, when I assert that, if a 
jury, or any other court of judicature (for jnrors are 
judges) have no right to entertain a cause or qaestion 

* He maintahied directly the reverse of this doctrine, upon 
the deeisioD of the Middlesex election. On that occasion be' 
declared tKkt the decision must be legeU, because the ooort 
was competent. 
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•f Itw, it ligBifies Dotiiing wfiMher their daeiiioo be or 
be dot according to law. Their decision is in itself a 
mere nnllity : the parties are not bound to submit to it : 
and if the jury run any risk of punishment, it is not 
for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal yerdiot, but for 
the illegality oC meddling with a point on which thjey 
haie no legal authority to decide *. 

* These prosecntions cost the Crown OOOOf. and ended in the 
total defeat of the proeecntrnv. In the coorse of one of them, 
Jndge Aston, one of the judges of the King's Bench, had the 
anparaileled impudence to tell Mr. Morris, a gentleman of 
honour and integrity, who was giving his evidence upon oath, 
that he thotUdpap «ery little regard to any amdaoit he 
tihouUL make. What drew this assertion flrom the 7 udge was, 
Mr. Morris said, in his affidavit, that he had purchased a pam- 
phlet, containing the address of Junius to a great personaee, 
'' verily believing in his conecienee that the said pamphlet 
did not contain any libellous matter whatsoever," 

C<MTeet extract flrcmi Mr. Mwris's pamphlet, addressed to 
Jadge Aston, and from liis affidavit swon) in the Court of 
Kine^i Bench, June 30th, 1770. 

"The way hi which this censure was introduced I vdll 
state as exactly aa>my own memoiy, assisted by that of others, 
will permit. After having expressed your extreme abhor- 
rence of what you termed the malice, sedition, and falsehood 
of that virulent and rancorous fetter to the King, you pro- 
ceeded to say, that, ' however lutonishing it nUaht be, that 
there should befoimd in the kingdom one single man, who 
shotdd entertain a different idea ofit\ and venture to sou, 
in an affidavit, that it is not a libel, you could not help 
considering it as calculated to vil\fy a most gracious and 
virtuous king, to alienate the ndnds qf the people from 
their sovereign, and to excite inswrrectign and rebellion',* 
Soon after, in enumerating those affidavits, which alone yon 
said bad influenced the Judgment of the Court in the punish- 
ment they were going to inflict, yon excepted mine, and added, 
' that as to the affidavit qftiuA man, who had, though but 
in a parenthesis, pttt into, his affidavit, that he did not 
think th4 Utter signed Junius to be a libel, you should for 
your part, pay very little regard to any affidavit he should 
make.* The plain and obvious sense of these polite and ele- 
gant expressions I take to be this : ' Mr, Morris has, by this 
affidavit, shown himse{fto be a man qfso abandoned a con. 
science, as not to deserve credit in a court qf justice,* If 
any man can prove these words to bear a different import, I 
will jiubmit; it not, submission ought to be yourst , 

" A judge, seated hi a court of justice, so tenacious of their 
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new diTision of the spoil? As a Lord of paHnunent, 
yoQ were repeatedly called upon W cmidemii or de- 
fend the new law declared by the House of CommoBs. 
YOu aifected to have scruples, and every expedient 
was attempted to remoye them. — ^The question was 
proposed and urged to yon in a thousand different 
shapes.-— Your prudence still supplied yon with eva- 
sion : — ^yonr resolution was invincible. For my own 
part, I am not anxious to penetrate this solemn secret 
I care not to whose wisdom it is entrusted, nor how 
soon you carry it with you to your grave*. Yon have 
betrayed your opinion by the very care yon have taken 
to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield that we 
expect .any reserve in declaring his real sentiments in 
favour of government, or in opposition to tha people ; 
nor is it difficult to account for the motions of a timid, 
dishonest heart, which neither has virtue enough to 
acknowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. — Yet 
you continue to support an administration which yon 
know is universally odious, and which, on some oc- 
casions, yon yourself speak of with contempL Yon 
would fain be thought to take no share in government, 
while, in reality, yon ^are the main spring of the ma- 
chine.— Here too, we trace the littU, prudential policy 
of a Scotchman. Instead of acting that open, gene- 
rous part, which becomes your rank and station, you 
ipeanly skulk into the closet, and give your Sovereign 
such advice as you have not spirit to avow or defend. 
Yon secretly engross the power, while you decline the 
title of minister ; and though you dare not be chan- 
cellor, you know how to secure the emoluments of the 
office. — Are the seals to be for ever in. commission, ■ 
that you may enjoy five thousand pounds a year? — I 
beg pardon, my Lord ; — ^yonr fears have interposed at 

• His Lordship said, in the Honse of Peers, that he believed 
he should carry his opinion with him to the grave. After that 
declaration, he entrusted it, in special cunfldence, to the wise 
Doke of Cumberlaod. 
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hist, and ftfreed joa to resign^ — ^The odium of eoa- 
ttoving speaker of the House of Lords, npon sneb 
terms, ^as too formidable to be resisted. . What K 
moltitade of bad passions are forced to sobmit to a con- 
stitational infirmity ! Bat tfaoagh yon have relinquished 
tbo salary, yon still assume the rights of a minister. — 
Your conduct, it seems, must be defended in parlia- 
ment. — For what other purpose is your wretched friendi 
that miserable sergeant, posted to the House of Com- 
mons? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend the 
great Lord Mansfield? Or is he ohiy the punch of a 
puppet-show*, to speak as he is prompted, by the 
CHIEF JUGGLCIt behind the curtain? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever 
so well wrought, will not conduct a man honourably 
through life. Like bad money, it may be current for 
a time, but it will soon' be cried down. It cannot con- 
sist with a liberal spirit, though it be sometimes united 
with extraordinary qualifications. When I acknow- 
ledge your abilities, yon may belieye I am sincere. I 
feel for human nature, when I see a man, so gifted as 
yon are, descend to such rile practices. — Yet do not 
suffer your vanity to console you too soon. Believe 
me, my good Lord, yonjuw not admired in the same 
degree in which yon are detested. It is only the par- 
tiality of your friends that balances the defects of 
your heart with the superiority of your understanding. 
No learned man, even among your own tribe, thinks you 
qualified to preside in a court of common law. Yet 
it is confesseid that, nnder /««ltiiuii», yon might have 
made an incomparable prMar, It is remarkable enough, 
but I hope not ominous, that the laws yon understand 
best, and the jadgcs you affectto admire most, flourished 
in the decline of a great empire, and are supposed to 
have contributed to its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pause 
together. It is not for my own sake that I wish yoa 
* This psFsgraph gagged poor lieigh. 
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to ooDsider die delioaoj of joar sitiuitioik Beware 
how yon indalge the first emotions of your resentineBt. 
This paper .is delirered to the world, and cannot .he re« 
called. The persecution of an innocent printer caaaot 
alter facts, nor refute arguments — Do not famish me 
with farther materials against jonrself. An honest 
man, like the trae religion, appeals to the nnderstand- 
ing, or modestly confides in the internal CTidence of his 
consoience. The impostor employs force instead of 
argameot, imposes silence where he cannot oonrinee, 
and propagates his character hy the sword. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLII. 



Printer of the PvbKc Advertiser. 
. SIR, January SO, 1771. 

If we recollect in what manner the kmg^s/rUnds haire 
heen oonstSLOtly employed, we shall huTC no reason to 
be surprised iiit any condition of disgrace to which the 
once respected name of Englishmen may bft degraded. 
His Majesty has no cares but sach as concern the laws 
and constitution of this country. In his royal breast 
there is no. room left for resentment, no place for hos- 
tile sentiments against the natural enemies of his 
Crown. The system of government is uniform. Vio- 
leoce and oppression at. home can only be supported 
by treachery and sabmission abroad. When the ciiril 
rights of the people are du^ingly invaded on one side, 
what have we to expect, bat that their political rights 
should be deserted and betrayed, in the same propor- 
tion CD tbe other? The plan of domestic policy, which 
has been invariably pursued, from the moment of his 
present Majesty's. accession, engrosses all the atten- 
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tioB of his fleriraiits. They know that the seonritj of 
their places depends upon tbeir maintaining, at any 
baxardy the secret system of the closet. A foreign 
war might embarrass, an nnfavourable event might 
nun the minister, and defeat the deep-laid scheme of 
polioy» to which he and his associates owe their em- 
ployments. Rather than soffer the execution of that 
scheme to be delayed or intermpted, the King has 
been advised to make a poblic surrender, a solemn 
sacrifice, in the face of all Earope, not only of the in- 
terests of his snbjects, but of his oWn personal rqm- 
tation,-and i>f the dignity of that crown which his pre-' 
decessors have worn with honour. These are strong 
terms. Sir, but they are supported by fact and argu- 
ment. 

The King of Great Britain had been for some years 
in possession of an Island*, to which, as the ministry 
themseWes hare repeatedly asserted, the Spaniards had 
no claim of right. The importance of the place is not 
in question. If it were, a better judgment might be 
formed of it from the opinion of Lord Anson and Lord 
Egmont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards,- than 
from any fallacious insinuations thrown out by men, 
Vvbose interest it is to undervalue that property which 
tbey are determined to relinquish. The pretensions of 
Spain were a subject of negotiation between the two 
courts. ■ Tbey had been discussed, but not admitted. 
The King of Spain, in these circumstances, bids adieu 
to amicable negotiation, and appeals directly to the 
sword. The expedition against Fort Egmont does not 
appear to have been a sodden ill concerted enterprise. 
It seems to hfkve been conducted not only with the 

* Falkland's Island, which we had taken possession of, and 
from which the Spaniards dispossessed as June IDth, 1770. — 
This insult had like to have In-ought on a- war. The business 
however terminated in a negotiation. The Spaniards agreed 
to deliver up the island again, which they actually did on the 
loth of September, 1771 ; and we on our part agreed to aban- 
don it after such sorrender, which we also performed. 
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Qsaal military precautions, but in all the forms nd 
oeremonies of war. A frigate was first employed l» 
eiEamine the strength of the place. A message wa» 
then sent, demanding inunediate possession in the 
Catholic King's name, and ordering oar people to de- 
part. At last a military force appears, and eompds tli» 
garrison to surrender. A formal capitulation ensncs,. 
and his Miyesty's ship, which might at least have beeo 
permitted to bring home his troops immediately, is de- 
tained in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly taken 
away. This train of facts carries no appearance of the 
rashness or yiolence of a Spanish goTemor. On the 
contrary, the whole plan seems to hsTO been formed and 
execnted, in consequence of deliberate orderk, and a 
regular instruotion from the Spanish court. Mr. Buca- 
relli is not a pirate, nor has be been treated as such by 
those who employed him. I feel for the honour of a 
gentleman, when I affirm that our King owes him a 
signal reparation. — ^Where will the humUiation of this 
country end ? A King of Great Britain, not contented 
with placing himself upon a level with the Spanish 
Governor, descends so low as to do a notorious injus* 
tioe to that Governor. As a salvo for his own repu- 
tation, he has been advised to traduce the character of 
a brave officer, and to treat him as a common robber, 
when he knew with certainty that Mr.,Buearelli had 
acted in obedience to his orders, and had done no more 
than bis duty. Thus it happens in private life, with a. 
^man who has no spirit nor sense of honour. One of 
his equals orders a servant to strike him. Instead of 
returning the blow to the master, his courage is oon> 
tente4 with throwing an aspersion, equally false and 
public, upon the character of the servant. 

This short recapitalation waa necessary to introduce 
the consideration of his Majesty's speech of 13th 
November, 1770, and the subsequent measures of 
government. The eiEcessive caution with which the 
speech was drawn up had impressed upon me an earl^ 
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conviction, tbat no serioat resentmeDt was thought of, 
and that the condasion of the bouoeaa, whenever it 
happened, mast, in some degree, be dishonourable to 
England. There appears tbrou^j^ the whole speech a 
goud and reserve in the choice o( expression, which 
shows how careful the ministry were not to embarrass 
their fntnre projects by any firm or spirited declaration 
from the throne. When all hopes of peace are lostj 
his Majesty tells his parliament, tbat he is preparing— 
not for barbarons war, bat (with all his mother's 
softness) /or a diferent situation. — An open hostility; 
authorized by the Catholic King, is called an act of a 
Governor, This act, to avoid the mention of a regalar 
siege and surrender, passes under the piratical de- 
scription of seizing by fores ; and the thing taken is 
described, not as a part of the King's territory or 
proper dominion, but merely as a possession, a word 
expressly chosen in contradistinction to, and exclusion 
of the idea of right, and to prepare us for a future sur- 
render both of the right and of the possession. Yet this 
speech. Sir, cautions and equivocal as it is, cannot, by 
any sophistry, be accommodated to the measures which 
have since been adopted. It seemed to promise, that 
whatever might be given up by secret stipulation, some 
care would be taken to save appearances to the public. 
The event shows us, that to depart, in the minutest 
article, from the nicety and strictness of punctilio, is 
as dnngerous to national honour as to female virtue. 
The woman, who admits of one familiarity seldom 
knows where to stop, or what to refuse; and when, 
the councils of a great country give way in a single 
instance — when they onoe are inclined to submission 
— every step accelerates the rapidity of the descent. 
The ministry themselves, when they framed the speech, 
did not foresee that they should ever accede to such an 
accommodation as they have since advised their master 
to accept of. 

The King says. The honour of my crown and the 
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righta of my people are lieeply afeded. The Spaniard » 
in bis reply, says, / give you back poseeesion, but I, 
adhere to my claim of prior right, reaermng theauertUm 
of it for a more favomrabk opportunity. 

The speech says, / made an immediate demand of 
eatisf action, and tf thai fails I am prepared to do myself 
justice. This immediate -demand must have been sent 
to Madrid on the 12th of September, or in a few days 
afte^. liwas certainly refused or evaded, and the 
King has not done hiinself justice. — ^Wheathe first 
magistrate speaks to the nation, some care shoald be 
.taken of his apparent reracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, / shaU not diseontinue 
my preparations until I have received proper reparation 
for the injur f. If this assurance may be relied oo, 
what an enormous expense is entailed, sine die, npoD 
this unhappy couatry ! Restitution 9f a poasesaioD, 
and reparation of an injury, are as different in substance 
as they are in language. The yery act of restitution 
may contain, as in this instance it palpably does, a 
shameful aggravation of the injury. A man of spirit 
does not measure the degree of an injury by the mere 
positive damage he has sustained. He considers the 
principle on which it is founded ; be resents the supe- 
riority asserted over him, and rejects with indignatioo 
the claim of right, which his adversary endeavours to 
establish, and would forbe him to acknowledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic Kiug makes res- 
titution ar6, if possible, more insolent and disgraceful 
to our Sovereign than even the declaratory condition 
annexed to it. After taking four months to consider 
whethtf the expedition was undertaken by bis owb 
orders or not, he •condescends to disavow the enter- 
prise, and to restore the island — ^not from any regard to 
justice — not from any regard he bears to his Britannic 
Majesty, but merely /rom the persuasion, in which he 
is, of the pacific sentiments of the King of Great Britain^ 
— At this rate, if our King had discovered the spirit 
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of a man, if he had made a peremptory demand of 
satiafaotioD, the King of Spain would have given him 
a peremptory refasaU Bat why this anseatonable, 
this ridicnlons mention of the King of Great Britaiu'a 
pacific intentions 7 Have they ever been in question? 
Was h* the aggressor ? Does he attack foreign powers 
without provocation ? Does he even resist when he 
is insulted ? No, Sir ; if any ideas of strife or hostility 
have entered his royal mind, they have a very different 
direction: The enemies of England have nothing to 
fear from them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of disavowal has the 
King of Spain at last consented ? Supposing it made 
in proper time, it should have been accompanied with 
instant restitution ; and if Mr. Bucarelli acted without 
orders, he deserved death. Now, Sir, instead of im« 
mediate restitution, ^e have a four month's negotiation ; 
• and the ofiBcer, whose act is disavowed, returns to 
court, and is loaded with honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be considered, the 
treachery of the King's servants, particularly of Lord 
North, who takes the whole upon himself, will appear 
in the strongest cidours of aggravation. Our allies 
were masters of the Mediterranean.. The King of 
France's present aversion from war, and the distraction 
of his affairs, are notorious. He is now in a stete of 
war with his people. In vain did the Catholic King 
solicit him to take part in the quanel against us. His 
finances were in the last disorder, and it was probable 
that his troops might find sufficient employment at 
home. In these circumstances we might have dictated 
the law to Spain. There are no terms to which she 
might not have been compelled to submit. At the 
worst, a war with Spain alone carries the fairest pro- 
mise of advanUge. One good effect at least would 
have been immediately produced by it. The desertion 
of France would have irritated her ally, and in all pro- 
bability have dissolved the family compact. The sceue 
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IS.- now ffttiilly ohaaged. Tbe adTsntage is tfarowh 
away. The most farourable opportonitj is loit. — 
Hereafter we shall know the value of it. When the 
French King is reconciled to his sabjects, when Bpain 
has completed her preparations, when the collected 
strength of the Honse of Bonrbon attacks os at once, 
the King himself will be able to determine upon the 
wisdom or imprndenoe of his present conduct. As far 
as the probabilitjr of argnment extends, we may safely 
pronounce, that a conjuncture, which threatens the 
▼ery being of this country, has been wilfolly prepared 
and forwarded by oor own ministry. How far the 
people may be animated to resistance under the pre- 
sent administration, I know not; but this I know with 
certainty, that under the present administration, or if 
any thing like it should continue, it is of very little 
moment whether we are a .conquered nation or not*. 

Having travelled thus far in the high road of matter 
of fact, I may now be permitted to wander a little 
into the field of imagination. Let us banish. from oar 
minds the persuasion that these events have reallj 
happened in the reign of the best of princes. Let us 
consider them as nothing mwe than the materials of a 
fable, in which we may comseive the Sovereign of some 

* The King's acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador's decla- 
ration is drawn np in barbaroas French, and signed by the 
Earl of Rochford. This diplomatic Lord had spent his life 
in the stody and practice of efiquettea, and is sappooed to be a 
profound master of the ceremonies. I will not insult him by 
any reference to grammar, or cohimon sense ; if he were even 
acquainted with the common forms of his office, I should 
think him as well qualified for it as any man in his Majesty'^ 
service.— The reader is requested to observe Lord Rochford's 
metliod of authenticating a public instrument : " En foi de 

Suoi, mm sousslgne, un des principaux secretaires d'etat 
. B. M. ai signe la presente de ma signature ordinaire, et 
icelle fait apposer le cachet de no» armes." In three lines 
there are no less than seven false concords. But the man does 
not even know the style of his office ;— If he had known it, he 
would have said " nout eonssigne secretaire d'etat de S. M. B. 
avooB signe, 4c." 
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jotber conntry to be concerned. 1 meno to yiolate all .- 
the laws of probability, when 1 sappose that this ima- 
ginary King, after, having yolnntaTily disgraced him- 
self in the eyes of his subjects, might retam to a sense 
of his dtsboDoor ; — that be might peroeive the snare ' 
laid for him by his ministers, and feel a spark of shame 
kindling in .his bi^ast. The part he most then be 
obliged to act woald overwhelm him with confusion. 
To his parliament he must say, / called you together 
to reeewB your advice, and have never aeked your 
opinion — To the merchant. — / have distressed ymtr 
commerce; I have dragged your eeamen out of your 
sh^» ; I have loaded you with a grievous weight of 
ittsmranees* — ^To the landholder — / told you war was 
too probable^ when J was determined to submit t6 any 
terms of accommodation ; I extotted new taxes from 
you before it wasf>oss^le they cotdd be wanted, and am 
now unable to account for the application of them.—' 
. To the public creditor-*-/ have delivered up your for-, 
tunes a prey to foreigners, and to the vilest of your 
fellow-subjects. Perhaps this repenting prince might 
conclude with one general aoknowledgment to them 
all — / have involved every rank of my suJtjects m 
anxiety and distress, and have nothing to offer you in 
return, but the certainty of national dishonour, an armed 
truce, and peace without security. 

If these accounts were settled, there would still re- 
main an apology to be made to his navy and to his 
army. To the first he would say. You were once the * 
terror of the world. But go back to your harbours* 
A man dishonoured, as I am, has no use for your ser- 
vice. It is* not probable that he would appear again 
before bis soldiers, even in the pacific ceremony of a 
review. But wherever he appeared, the humiliating 
confesnoB would be extorted from him : < I have received 
a blow, and had not spirit to resent it, I demanded 
satisfaetion, and have accepted a declaration, in which 
the right to strike me agaifi is asserted and confirmed, 

p 
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His coaDteotnoe at least would speak this langnimre, 

and even his goards woald blush for him. 

Bat to return to our argument. — ^The ministry, it 
seems are labouring to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween the honour of the crown and the rights of the 
people, This new idea has yet been only started in 
disoonrse, for in effect both objects have been equally 
sacrificed. I neither understand the distinction, nor 
what use the ministry purpose to make of it. The 
King's honour is that of his people. Their real honour 
and real interests are the same. — ^I am not contending 
for a rain punctilio. A clear unblemished character 
comprehends not only the integrity that will not offer, 
bat the spirit that irill not submit to an injury ; and 
whether it belongs to an indiridaal or to a community, 
it is the foundation of peace, of independence, and of 
safety. Private credit is wealth — public honour is 
security. — The feather that adorns the royal bird sap^ 
ports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and yon 
fix him to the earth, 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLIII. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser, 
SIR, ' February 6, 1771. 

I ROPE your correspondent Jtmiua is better employed 
than in answering or reading the criticisms of a news- 
paper. This is a task, from which, if he were inclined 
to submit to it, his friends ought to relieve him. 
Upon this principle, I shall undertake to answer Anti- 
Junius ; more, I believe,^ his c<inviotion than to bis 
satisfaction. Not daring to attack the main body of 
Jimiu8*$ last letter he triumphs in having, as he thinks. 
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BtTprised anoatpott, and out off a detached argmneot, 
a fliere stragglitig propoaition. Bat eyen in thU pettj 
warfare he shall find himself defeated. 

Jonias does not speak of the Spanish nation as the 
natwrai cnemtM of England. He applies that desorip- 
tioB, with the strictest tnith and justice, to tiie Spanish 
court* . From the moment when a Prince of the House 
of Boarboa ascended that throne, their whole system 
of gOTormnent was inyerted, and became hostile to this 
Gountrj. Unitjr of possession introduced a unity of 
politios, and Lewis the Fourteenth had reason when- he 
said to his grandson, " 7*&e Pyrenees are removed" 
The history of the present century is one continued , 
conBrmation of the prophecy* 

The assertion, "That vMenee and oppretmimat homo 
can only ho oupported by treachery and submission 
abroad," is applied to a free people, whose rights are 
invaded, not to the goyernment of a country, where 
despotic or absolute power is confessedly yested in 
the prince ; and with this application the assertion is 
true. An absolute Monarch haying no points to carry 
at home, wi}l naturally maintain the honour ef his 
crown in all his transactions with foreign powers. But 
if we oould suppose the soyereign of a free nation 
possessed with a design to make himself absolute, he 
woald be inconsistent with himself if he suffered his 
projects to be interrupted or embarrassed by a foreign 
war; unless that war tended, as in some cases it 
might, to promote his principal design. Of the three 
exceptions to this general rule of conduct (quoted by 
Anti- Junius) that of Oliyer Cromwell is the only one 
in point. Harry the Eighth, by the submission of his 
pariiament, was as absolute a prince as Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's goyemment was not 
oppressiye to the people ; and as to her foreign wars, 
it ought to be considered that tiiey were mtavoidable. 
The national honour was not in questioA. She was 
compdled to fight in defence of her own person, and 
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of her title to the crowo. In the conmioD canse of 
selfish policy, Oliver Crom'weU sfaoold have onltiTated 
the friendship of foreign powers, or at least have 
avoided disputes with them/the bettw to estaMish his 
tyranny at home. Had he been only a bad man, he 
would have sacriSced the honour of the nation to the 
success of his donestio policy. Bat, with al^ his 
crimes, he had the spirit of an Englishman. The con- 
dflct of such a man must always be an exception to 
vulgar rules. He had abilities sufficient to reconcile 
contradictions, and to make a great nation at the same 
moment unhappy and formidable. If it were not for 
the respect I bear the minister, I could name a man, 
who, without one grain of understanding, can do half 
as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a Mcret aysUm in the closet, 
' and what may be the object of it, are questions which 
can only be determined by appearances, and on which 
every man must decide for himself. 

The whole plan of Junius' s letter proves that he 
himself makes no distinction between the real honour 
of the crown, and the real interest of the people. Id 
the climax, to which yourcorresiiondent objects, Junius 
adopts the language of the court, and, by that oon- 
formity, gives strength to his argument. He says that 
** the king has tiot onfy sacrificed the inierests of his 
people, but (what was likely to touch himteore nearly) 
his personal rejwfafton, and the dignity ofhi$ crowmm" 

The queries, put by Anti-Junnu, can only be an- 
swered by the ministry. Abandoned as they are, I 
fan^y they will not confess that they have for so many 
years maintained possession of another man's property. 
After admitting the assertion of the ministry-^vis. thai 
the Spaniards hadno rightfulclaim, and after justifying 
them for saying so-^it is his business Ikot mine, to give 
us some good reason for their suffering the pretensions 
of Spain to be a subject of negotiaiion. He admits the 
focts-^let him reconcile them if he can. 
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The last paragraph brings as back to the origioal 
qaestiooi whether the Spanish deolaration ocmtains snob 
a satisfaction as the King of Great Britain oaght to 
haito accepted* This wap the^fieM, upon which he 
oaght to hayc encountered JuntMs openly and fairlj. 
Bat here he leaves the argument* as no longer defen- 
sible. I shall therefore conclade with one general 
admonition to my fellow sabjecta ; — that, when they 
hear these matters debated* they shoold not saffer 
themselves to be misled by genend declamations upon 
the conveniences of poMO, or the miseries of war. 
Between peace imd war* abstractedly* there is not* \ 
there oaanot be a question in the mind of a rational 
being. The real qoestions are* Have we ttny seewrity 
thai the peace we have ae dearly purchaeed wiU hut a 
twelvemonth ? and if not— ^ove we, or have we not, • 
sacrifice^ the favrett opportunity of making war with 
adoaatagel 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLIV. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
SIR* April 22, 1771. 

To write for profit^ without taxing the press — to write 
for fame* and to be anknown — to support the intrigues 
of faction, and to be disowned, as a dangerous aux- 
iliary, by every party in the kingdom^ are contradic- 
tions* which the Minister must reconcile* before I 
forfeit my credit with the public. I may quit the ser- 
vice* but it would be absurd to suspect me of desertion. 
The reputation of these papers is an honourable pledge 
for my attachment to the people,, To sacrifice a re- 
spected character* and to renounce the esteem of io- « 
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ciety, requires more tbui Mr. Wedderburne's reaola- 
tion* ; ftnd thoagb, in him, it was nttber a profession 
than a'Uesertion of his principles (I speak tenderly of 
this gentleman ; for when treachery is in question^ I 
think we sboald make allowanoes for a Scotchman) 
yet we have seen him in tiie House of Commons 
overwhelmed with confusion, and almost bereft of his 
faon]ties.^-Bat in tmtii, Sir, I have lef^ no room for 
an accommodation with the piety of St James's. My 
offences are not to b^ redeemed by recantation or 
repentance. On one side, oar warmest patriots wonld 
disclaim me as a harden to their honest ambition. On 
the other, the vilest prostitation, if /tuntw ooald de* 
scend to it, wonld lose its natnral merit and influence 
in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a recom- 
mendation to the royal favour. 

The persons who, till within these few years, have 
been most distinguished hy their aseal for high ohurcb 
and prerogative, are now, it seems, the great asserters 
of the privileges of the House of Commons. This 
sudden alteration of their sentiments or language car- 
ries with it a sQspicious appearance. When I hear 
the undefined privileges of the popular branch of the 
legislature exalted by tories and Jacobites, at the ex- 
pense of those strict rights, which are known to the 
subject and limited by the laws, I cannot but suspect 
that some mischievous scheme is in agitation, to de- 
stroy both law and privilege, by opposing them to each 
other. They who have uniformly denied the power 
of the whole legislature to alter the descent of the 
crown, and whose ancestors, in rebellion againsf his 
Majesty's family,, have defended that doctrine at the 
hazard of their lives, now tell us that privilege of 
parliament is the only rule of right, and the chief 
security of the pablic freedom. — I fear, Sir, that, while 

* Mr. Wedderbume (now Lord Loughborough) bad once 
left the ministerial party and joined opposition, bat he soon 
retnmed to hb old mends. 
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forms Tomain, there hu been some material ohange in . 
the sabstance of oar oonstitation. The opinioos of 
these meo were too absnrd to be so easily reDoaooed. 
— Liberal minds are open to oonyiction. — Liberal 
doctrines are capable of improrement. — There are 
proselytes from atheism, but none from snpentitioD. — 
If tl|eir present professions were sincere, I think they 
coald not bat hie highly offended at seeing a ques- 
tion concerning parliamentary privilege nnnecessarily 
started at a season so onfavoarable to the House of 
Commons, and by so very mean and insignificant a 
person as the minor Onahw. They knew that the pre^ 
sent Hoase of Commons, having commenced hostilities 
with the people, and degraded the authority of the 
laws by their own example, were likely enough to be 
resisted, per fas et nefas. If they were really friends 
to privilege, they would have thought the question of 
right too dangerous to be hazarded at this season, and, 
without the formality of a convention, would have left 
it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not from that 
shameful indifference about the interests of society, 
which too many of us profess, and call moderation. I 
confess. Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my education, 
in favour of a House of Commons, still banging about 
me. I thought that a question between law and 
privilege could never be brought to a formal decision, 
without inconvenience to the public service, or a 
manifest diminution of legal liberty ;«— that it ought 
therefore to be carefully avoided : and when 1 saw that 
the violence of the House of Commons bad carried 
them too far to retreat, 1 determined not to deliver a 
hasty opinion upon a matter of so much delicacy and 
importance. 

The state of things is much sltered in this country, 
since it was necessary to protect our representatives 
against the direct power of the 6rown. We have 
nothing to apprehend from the prerogative, but every 
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thiog firDm niidiie ioflaenoe. Pormeriy it wu iht 
ioterest of the people, that the privileges of parliameot 
should be left anlmiited and uadefioed. At present it 
is not only their interest, but I hold it to be essentially 
necessary to the preservation of the oonstitation, that 
the privtteges of parliament should be strictly ascer- 
tained, and confined within the nan^west booads the 
nature of their institution will admit of. Upon the 
same principle, on which I would have resisted prero- 
gative in the last century, I now resist privilege. It 
is indifferent to m^, whether the crown, by its own 
immediate act, imposes new, and dispenses with old 
laws, or whether the same arbitrary power produces 
the s^me effects through the medium of the House of 
Commons. We trusted our representatives with pri- 
vileges for their own defence and ours. We cannot 
hinder their desertion, but we can prevent their carry- 
ing over their arms to the service of the enemy. It 
will be said, that I begin with endeavouring to reduce 
the argument concerning privilege to a mere question 
of coovenience y — that I deny at one moment what I 
would allow at another ; and that to resist the power 
of a prostituted House of Commons may establish a 
precedent injurious to all future parliaments. — To this, 
1 answer generally, that human affairs are in no in- 
stance governed by strict positive right. If change of 
drcnmstaoces were to have no wdght in directing our 
conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse of man^ 
kind would be nothing more than a contention between 
positive and equitable right. — Society would be a state 
of war, and law itself would be injustice. On this 
general ground, it is highly reasonable that the degree 
of our submission to privileges, which have never been 
defined by any positive law, should be considered aa 
a question of convenience, and proportioned to the 
confidence we repose in the integrity of our represen- 
tatives. As to the injury we may do to any future and 
more respectable House of Commons, I own I am not 
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nowBangcdoQ enoagh to expeet a more plentiful harvest 
of parliamentary virtae in oae year than another. 
Oar pcditical climate is severely altered ; and, without 
dwelling upon the depravity of modern times, I Uiink 
BO reasonable man wiU expect that, as human nature is 
cooatttQted, the enormous influence of the crown should 
cease to prevail oyer the virtue of individuals. The 
miaebief lies too deep to be cared by any remedy, less 
than some great oonvnision, which may either carry 
back the constitfition to its original principles, or 
utterly destroy it I do not doubt, that, in the first 
session after ^e next election, some popular measures 
may be adopted. The present House of Commons 
have injored themselves by a too early and public pro- 
fession of their principles ; and if a strain of prostitu- 
tion, which had no example, were within the reach of 
emiiUition, it might be improdent to hazard the experi- 
ment too soon. Bot after all. Sir, it is very immaterial 
whether a House of Commons shall preserve their 
virtae for a jveek, a month, or a year. The influence, 
which makes a septennial parliament dependant npon 
the i^easare of the cro^irn, has a permanent operation, 
and cannot fail of success. — My premises, I know, will 
be denied in argament, bat every man's conscience 
tells hJon they are true. It remains then to be consi- 
dered, whether it be for the interest of the people 
that privilege of parliament* (which, in respect to the 
porposes for which it has hitherto been acquiesced 
nnder, is merely nominal) should be contracted within 

* " llie necessity of secnring the House of Commons 
against the JSing's power, so that no interrqjption might be 
given either to the attendance of the members m parliament, 
or to the freedom of debate, was the foundation of parliamen- 
tary pmilege ; and we may observe, in all the addresses of 
new-appointed speakers to the Sovereign, the atmost privilege 
they demand is liberty of speech and freedom from arrests. 
The yery word privilege, means no more than immunity, or 
a safeguard to the party who possesses it, and can never be 
construed into an active power of invading the rights of 
others." 
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■one oertain limits, or whether the rabject shall lie 
left at the mercj of a power, arbitrary upon the face of 
it, and Dotorioasfy under the direction of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the qaestion of right. On 
the contrary, Sir, I join issne with the adTooates for 
privilege, and affirm that, " excepting theca«ea where- 
in the House of Commons are a CJonrt of Jndicatare 
(to which, from the natare of their office a coercive 
power mast belong), and excepting each contempts as 
immediately interrapt their proceedings, they have no 
legal aathority to imprison any man for any snpposed 
yiolation of privilege whatsoever." It is not pretended 
that privilege, as now claimed, has ever been defined 
or confirmed by statote ; neither can it be said, with 
any colonr of trnth, to be a part of the common law 
of England, which had grown into prescription long 
before we knew any thing of the existence of a House 
of Commons. As for the law of parliament, it is only 
another name for the privilege in qnestion ; and since 
the power of creating new privileges has been formally 
reooanced by both Houses ; since there is no code, in 
which we can stndy the law of parliament ; we have 
bat one way left to make oarselves acqaainted with it ; 
— that is, to compare the natare of the institation of a 
Honse of Commons ^th the ftcts upon record. To 
establish a claim o'f privilege in either Hoase, and to 
distingaish original right frQm asarpation, it most ap- 
pear that it is indispensably necessary for the perform- 
ance of the daty they are employed in; and also that 
it has been nniformly allowed. From the first part of 
this description it follows clearly, that whatever privi- 
lege does of right belong to tiie present House of 
Commons, did equally belong to the first assembly of 
their predecessors, was as completely vested in them, 
and might have been exercised in the same extent 
From the second we mast infer, that privileges, which 
for several centaries were not only never allowed, but 
never even claimed by the Hoose of Commons, most 
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befoonded apon mnrpatioii. The ooDstitationBl doties 
of a HoQse of GcfmmoBs are not rerj complicated nor 
mjsterioos. Thej are to propose or assent to whole- 
some laws for the benefit of the nation. They are to 
grant the necessary aids to the King ; petition for the 
redress of grieyances ; and proseonte treason or high 
crimes agaiost the state. If onlimited pririlege be 
necessary to the performance of these duties, we have 
reason to conclude that, for many centuries after the 
institntion of the Honse of Commons, they were never 
performed. I am not bonnd to prove a negative ; but 
I appeal to the English history, when I affirm that, 
with the exceptions already stated (which yet I might 
safely relinquish), there is no precedent, from the year 
1266 to the death of Queen Elizabeth, of the Honse of 
Commons having imprisoned any man (not a member 
of their House) for contempt or breach of privilege. 
In the most flagrant cases, and when their acknow- 
ledged privileges were most grossly violated^ the poor 
CommouMt as they then styled themselres, never took 
tfie power of punishment into their own hands. They 
either songht redress by petition to the king, or, what 
is more remarkable, applied for justice to the Honse 
of Lords ; and when satisfaction was denied them, or 
delayed, their only remedy vras, to refuse proceeding 
vpon the King's business. So little conception had 
our Mieestors of the monstrous doctrines now main- 
taioedconoeming privilege, that, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, even liberty of speech, the vital principle of a 
deliberative assembly was restrained by the Queen's 
authority, to a simple aye or no ; and this restriction, 
though imposed npon three successive parliaments*, 
was never once disputed by the Hause of Commons. 

I know there are many precedents of arbitrary com- 

nitmeots for contempt. But, besides that they ftre of 

too modem a date to warrant a presumption that suoh 

a power was orij^inally vested in the House of Com- 

* In the years Itm, ISOT, and 1001. 
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moas, fact alone does not coostitate rt^&l. If it doet , 
generaL warrants were laWfnL — An ordinance of the 
two boases has a force eqaal to law \ and the criminal 
jorisdiction assamed bj the Cdnunoqs in 1621, in the 
case of Edward Llojd> is a good precedent to warrant 
the like proceedings against any man, who shall oa- 
advisedly mention the folly of a King, or the ambition 
of a Princess* The trnth is. Sir, that the greatest and 
most exceptionable part of the privileges now contended 
for were introduced and asserted by a Hoom of Com-, 
mons which abolished both monarchy and peerage, and 
whose proceedings, althoagb they ended in one glo- 
riots act of sabstantial justice, cooldlio way be recon- 
ciled to the forms of the constitntion. Their saoces^ 
sors profited by the example, and confirmed their 
power by a moderate or popular use of it. Thus it 
grew by degrees, from a notorious innovation at one 
period, to be tacitly admitted as the privilege of par- 
liament at another. 

If however it could be proved, from considerations 
of necessity or convenience, that an unlimited power 
of commitment ought to be entrusted to the House of 
Commons, and that m fad they have exercised it 
without opposition, still, in contemplation of law/ the 
presumption is strongly against them. It is a leading 
quixim of the laws of England (and, without it, all lawa 
are nugatory), that there is no right without a remedy, 
not any legal power, without a legal course to carry it 
into effect. Let the power, now in question, be tried 
by this rule. The Speaker issues his warrant of attach- 
ment. The party attached either resista force with 
force, or appeals to a magistrate, who declares the 
warrant illegal, and discharges the prisoner. Does 
the law provide no legal means for enforcing a l^al 
warrant ? Is there no regular proceeding pointed oat 
in our law-books to assert and vindicate the aathoritj 
of so high a court as the House of Commons 7 Th« 
question is answered directly by the fact. Their un- 
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lawful oommands are reuated* and they have no re- 
medj. The^impriiionmeiit of their own members ia 
rerenge indeed, bat it Ss.no asaertion of the privilege 
thej contend for*. Their whole prooeedin|^ stops, 
and there thej stand, ashamed to retreat, and onable 
to advance. Sir, these igporant men should be in- 
formed, that the execution of the laws of England is 
not left IB this uneertab, defenoeless condition. I f the 
process of the coiirts of Westminster-hall be resisted, 
thej bare a direct- course, sufficient to enforce sub- 
mission. The Court of King's Bench commands the 
Sheriff to raise the pcsM eomiiahtt^ The Courts of 
Chancerj and Exchequer issue a lort^ of rebeUiim, 
which must also be supported, if neoessaiy, by the 
power of the oonntry. — To whom will our honest repre- 
sentatiyea direct their writ of rebellion ? The guards; 
I doubt not, are willing enough to be employed ; but - 
they know nothing of the doctrine of writs, and ma/ 
think it necessary to wait for a letter from Lord Bar- 
rington. 

It may now be objected to me, that my arguments 
prove too much ; for that certainly there may be in- 
stances of contempt and insult to the House of Com- 
mons, which do not fall within my own exceptions, 
yet, in regard to the dignity of the House, ought not to 
pass unpunished. Be it so. — The courts of criminal 
jurisdiction are open to prosecution, which the Attor- 
ney General may commence by information or indict- 
ment. A libel, tending to asperse or vilify the House 
of Commons, or any of their members, may be as se- 
verely punished in the Court of King's Bench as a libel 
upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought so, wheii he 
drew up the information upon my letter to His Ma- 

* Upon their own principles, they should have committed 
Mr. Wilkes, who had been gailty of a Greater offence than 
even the Lord Mayor, or Alderman Oliver. But after re- 
peatedly ordering him to attend, they at last adjourned be- 
yond the day appointed for his attendance, and, by tliis eva- 
sion, gave up the point. 
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JMtj, or be had no meaning in charging it to be ft 
Boandalona libel upon the Hoase of Commons. Id mf 
opinion, thej woald oenaalt their real dignitj mneh 
better bj appealing to the laws when they are offended, 
than bj violating the first principle of natural jnattoe, 
which forbids us to be judges, when we a#e parties to 
the cause*. 

1 do not mean-to pursue them through the remainder 
of their proceedings. In their first reaalafions, it is 
poaaiUe thej might have Jbeen deceived by ill con- 
sidered precedents. For the rest, there is no colour 
. of palliatioD or cYcose. They have advised the King 
to resume a power of dispensing with the laws by royal 
proclamation t; and kings, we see, are ready enongli 
te follow such advice. — By mere violence, and withoat 
the shadow of right, they have expunged the record 
of a judicial proceeding %• Nothing remained but to 
attribute to their own vote a power pf stopping the 
whole distribntion of criminal and civil jastice. 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate have long 
since ceased to be in question. But it is said that he 
has private good qualities, and I myself have been 

• *' If it be demanded, in case a subject shoiild be com- 
mitted by either Hoase, for a nutter manifestly oat of tbeir 
jorisdiction, what remedy can he havet I answer, that it 
cannot well be imagined that the law, which favours nothing 
more than the liberty of the subject, should give us a remedy 
against commitments by the King himself, appearing to be 
illegal, and yet give us no manner of redress against a com- 
mitment by our fellow subjects, equally appearing to be un- 
warranted. But as this is a case, which I am persuaded will 
never happen, it seems needless over-nicely to examine it." 
^HawJHfU, ii. 110,—Hawkina torn a good lawyor, but no 
prophet, 

t The House advised the Crown to issue this, universally 
acknowledged, illegal prosecution. Mr. Moreton protested 
j^inst issuing it. Lord Mansfield spoke of it with horror. 
Tnose who advised it did not dare to speak in its defence, nor 
. to touch Mr. Wilkes for discharging the persons apprehended 
under it. 

t Lord Chatham declared this to be the act of a mob, -and 
not of a senate. 
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ready to adknowledge them. They are dow brought 
to the test. If he loves his people, he will dissolve a 
parliament, which they can never confide in or respect. 
— If he has any regard for his own honour, he will dis^ 
dain to be any longer connected with such abandoned 
prostitution. But if it were conceivable that a king 
of this country had lost all sense of personal honour, 
and all concern for the welfare of his subjects, I confess. 
Sir, I should be contented to renounce the forms of the 
constitution once more, if there were no other way to 
obtain substantial justice for the people*. 

JUNIUS. 

* When Mr. Wilkes wan to be punished, they made no 
scrapie about the privileges of parliament ; and although It 
was as well known as any matter of public record and unlnto'- 
mpted custom could be, that the member* qf either Houte 
are privileged, except in ccue qf treason, felonjf, or breach 
<if peace, they declared without hesitation, that pritnleaea of 
parliament aid not extend to the case qfa seditiota libel ; 
and undoubtedly they would have done the same if Mr. Wilkes 
had been prosecuted for any other misdemeanor whatsoever. 
The ministry are of a sadden grown wonderfully carefhl of 
privileges, which their predecessors were as ready to invade. 
The known laws of the land, the rights of the subject, the 
sanctity of the charters, and the reverence due to our magis- 
trates, must all give way, without question or resistance, to a 
privilege of which no man knows either the origin or the extent. 
The House of Commons judge of their own privileges without 
appeal ;-^ey may take offence at the most innocent action, 
and imprison the person who o^ends them, during their arbi- 
trary will and pleasure. The party has no remedy ; — ^he can- 
not appeal from their jurisdiction : and if he questions the 
privilege, which he is supp<Med to haVe violated, it becomes 
an aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to 
be found in Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limi- 
tation, I affirm that there is neither law nor liberty in this 
kingdom. We are the slaves of the House of Commons, and, 
through them, we are the slaves of the King and his ministers. 
—Anonvmmiis^ 
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LETTER XLV. 

TO THE 

Printer of the Pvblic Advertiser. 

SIR, . May 1, 1771. 

They ivho object to detached parte of Jnnias's last 
letter, either do not meet him fairlj, or have not con- 
sidered the general scope and course of his argument. 
There are degrees in all the private vices — ^Why not 
in pablio prostitatTon ? — ^The influence of the Crown 
naturally makes a septennial Parliament dependant. — 
Does it follow that every House of Commons will 
plunge at once into the kiwest depths of prostitution? 
/nnias supposes that the present House of Commons, 
in going such enormous lengths, have been impmdetU 
to themsehes, as well as wicked to the public; — that 
their example is nqt teithin the reach of emulation ;— 
and that, in the first session after the next election, 
sotne popular measure may probably be adopted. He 
does not expect that a dissolution of Parliament will 
destroy corruption, but that it least it will be a check 
and terror to their successors, who will have seen that, 
in flagrant cases, their oonstituente can and will inter- 
~ pose with efieot. After all, Sir, will you not endea- 
vour to remove or alleviate the most. dangerous symp- 
toms, because yon cannot eradicate the disease? Will 
you not punish treason or parricide, because the sight 
of a gibbet does not prevent highway robberies? When 
the main argument of Junius is admitted to be unan- 
swerable, I think it would become the minor critic, who 
hunts for blemishes, to be a little more distrustful of 
his own sagacity. The other objection is hardly worth 
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an answer. When Jaoins obsenres tbat kings are ready 
enoagli to follow such adyioe, he does not mean to in- 
sinaate that, if the advice of Parliament were good, the 
King would ^ so ready to follow it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

8IR, May 25^ 1771. 

I CONFESS my. partiality to Jmmut, and feel a consi- 
derable pleasure in being able to commanicate any thing 
to the public, in support of bis opinions. The doctrine 
laid down in his last letter, concerning the power of the 
House of Commons to comn^t for contempt, is not so 
new as it appeared to many people, who* dazzled with 
the name otptixnltg^t had never safiTered themselves to 
examine the question fairly. In the course of my read' 
mg this morning I met with the following passage in the 
Journals of the House of Ck>mmons. (Vol. I. p. 603.) 
Upon occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed by 
the House in the year 1621, Mr. Attorney .General 
Noye gave his opinion as follows >—** No doubt but, in 
some cases, this House may give judgment ;— in mat- 
ters of returns, and concerning Members of our House, 
or falling out in our view in Parliament, but for foreign 
matters, knoweth not how we can judge it. Knoweth 
not that we have been used to give judgment in any 
case but those before mentioned." 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, says (page 
604), '* No question but this is a house of (ecord, and 
that it hath power of judicature in some cases ; hath 
power to judge-of returns and Members of our House ', 

Q 
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ODoet, no Memli^r, offeoding out of the PariitmeDt, 
when he cwne'hithmr, and justified it, was censored for 
it" 

Now, Sir, if yoo will compare tbe opinion of those 
great sages of the law with Junitu's doctrine, yoo will 
find thej tally exactly. He allows the power of the 
Hoase to commit their own Members ; which, however, 
they may grossly abose. He allows their power in 
cases where they are actug as a conrt of judioatore, 
▼iz. elections, retams, &o. — and he allows it in sach 
contempts as immediately interrapt their proceedings, 
or, as Mr. Noye expresses it, fafHug out in their view 
in parUanunU, 

They, who woald carry the privileges of Parliament 
fto-ther than Junius, either do not mean well to the 
public, or know not what they are doing. The govexn- 
ment of England is a government of law. We betray 
oorselves, we contradict the spirit of oar laws, and we 
■hake the whole system of English jarispmdence, 
whenever we entrust a discretionary power over the 
life, liberty, or fortnne of the sabjeot to any man, or 
set of men whatsoever, upon a presamption tiiat it will 
ikot be abased. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVII. 



Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
SIB, ' May 28, 1771. 

A|«iY man, who takes the tronble of perasing the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, will soon be con- 
vinced, that very little, if any regard at all, ought to be 
paid to the resolutions of one branch of the legislature, 
declaratory of the law of the land, or even of what they 
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oa}l the law of parltameot It will appear that these 
resolattoiis have no one of the properties, by which, in 
this oonntry particularly, law is distinguished from mere 
will and pUasure ; bat that, on the contrary, they hear 
every matk of a power arbitrarily assumed and capri- 
cioosly applied ; — that they are nsaally made in times 
of contest, and to serFO some unworthy porpose of pas- 
sion or party ; — ^that the law is seldom declared until 
a^«r the fact, by which it is supposed to be violated ; 
— that legislation and jurisdiction are united in the 
tame persons, and exercised at the same moment; — 
and that a Court, from which ther^ is no appeal, as- 
sumes an oHjf t'lMt/ jurisdiction in a criminal case: — in 
short. Sir, to collect a thousand absurdities into one 
mass, " we have a law, which cannot be known because 
it is ex poatfaetOt the party is both legislator and judge, 
and the jurisdiction is without appeal/' Well might 
the judges say. The law ofparUamewi ia above U9, 

You. will not wonder, Sir, that, with these qualifica- 
tions, the declaratory resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons should appear to be in perpetual contradiction, 
not only to common sense and to the laws we are ac- 
quainted with (and which alone we can obey), but even 
to one another. I was led to trouble yon with these 
observations by a passage which, to speak in lute- 
string, I met wUh this moming in the course of my read- 
ing*, and upon which I mean to put a question to the 
advocates for privilege. On the 8th of March, 1704 
(vide Journals, Vol. XIV. p. 666), the House thought 
proper to come to the following resolutions : 1. " That 
no Commoner of England, committed by the House of 
Commons for breach of privilege or contempt of that 
House, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, 
made to appear in any other place, or before any other 
judicature, during that session of Parliament wherein 
such person was so committed. 

2. " That the sergeant at arms, attending this House, 

* The above phrase in Italict was a common one with Lord 
Man^fidd. 
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do make no retarn of or yield any obedience to tbe 
said writs of Habeas Corpus^ and for sach his refosal 
«that he have the protection of the House of Com^ 
mons*." 

Welbore EHis, what say yob ? Ts this the law of 
Parliament, or is it not ? I am a plain man. Sir, and 
cannot follow yon throng^h thd phlegmatic forms of an 
oration. Speak out, 6rildrig-> say yes or no. If yon 
say ye», I shall then inquire by what authority Mr. De 
Grey, the honest Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of the 
Exchequer, dared to grant a ytntu^ Habeas Corjms for 
bringing the bodies of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver 
before tibem, and why the Lieutenant of the Tower made 
any return to a writ, which the House of Commons had, 
in a similar instance, declared to be unlawful. If yea 
say no, take care you do not at once give up the cause, 
in support of which you have so long and so labori- 
ously tortured your understanding. Take care you do 
not confess that there is no test by which we can dis- 
tinguish — no evidence by which we can determine 
what is, imd what is not the law of Parliament. The 
resolutions I have quoted stand upon your Journals, 
nncontroverted and unrepealed;^ they contain a de- 
claration of the law of Parliament by a Court, compe- 
tent to the question, .and whose decision, as yon and 

• When the reader compares the above resolution qf the 
Sth qf March, 1704, with the following resolution qf the 3d 
i^ April, 1028, he will be able to jadge of the consistency of 
the resolves of the Hoase of Commons : — 

*' Resolved, That the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot be 
denied, bat ought to be granted to every man that is com- 
mitted or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, by com- 
mand of the King, the privy council, or any other, he pray- 
ingthe same." 

Th» resolution of 1828 is according to the law of the land. 

The resolution of 1704 is an opinion of the House oi Com- 
mons, apparently contrary to the law of Uie land. 

The Habeas Corpus act is the law of the land, enacted by 
the three branches of the legislature. Will, therefore, any 
good subject, or rational man, suppose that one branch of 
the legislature can annul a law enacted by the vrfaole three 
branches. 
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Lord MimsSeld saj, mast be law, because there is no 
appeal from it: and tbej were made not hastily, bats 
after loDg deliberation upon a oonstitational question. 
What farther sanction or solemnity' will joa annex to 
any resolution of the present House of Commons, be- 
yond wbat appears upon the face of those two resola* 
tions, the legality of which you now deny T If yon say 
that Parliaments are not infallible, and that Queeb 
Anne, in consequence of the Tiolent proceedings of that 
House of Commons, was obliged to prorogue and dis- 
solve them, I shall agree with you very heartily, and 
think that the precedent ought to be followed imme- 
diately. But you, Mr. Ellis, who hold this language, 
are inconsistent with your own principles. You have 
hitherto maintained that the House of Commons are 
the sole judges of their own privileges, and that their 
declaration does^ ipso facto, constitute the law of Par- 
liament; yet now- you confess that Parliaments are 
fallible, and that their resolutions may be illegal, con- 
sequently that their resolutions do not constitute the 
law of Parliament.' When the King was urged to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, you advised him to tell 
bis subjects, that he was cafeful not t<f assume any of 
those powers which the constUution had placed in other 
hands, S^c. Yet Queen Anne, it seems, was justified 
in exerting her prerogative to stop a House of Com- ' 
mons, whose proceedings, compared with those of the 
assembly of which you are a most worthy member, 
were the perfection of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man involve 
himself, who labours to maintain falsehood by argu- 
ment? How much better would it become the dignity 
of the House of Commons to speak plainly to the peo- 
ple, and teU us at once, that their will must be obeyed, 
not because it is lawful and reasonabfe, but because it is 
their wiU. Their constituents would have a better opi- 
nion of their candour, and, I promise you/ not a worse 
opinion of their integrity. 

PHIU) JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

•to 
His Grace the Dvke ofGrtfion, 

MY LORD, Jane ^, 1771. 

The profoand respect I bear to the ^pracions Prince, 
who governs this country with no less honour to himself 
than satisfaction to his subjects, and who restores joa 
to ybor rank under his standard, will save jon from a 
mnltitode of reproaches. The attention I ^oold have 
paid to your failings is involantarily attracted to the 
hand that rewards them ; and though I am not so par- 
tial to the Royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favonr 
of a King can remove mountains of infamy, it serves to 
lessen at least, for undoubtedly it divides the burden. 
While I remember how much is due to his sacred cha- 
racter, I cannot, with any decent appearance of pro- 
priety, call you the meanest and the basest fellow in the 
kingdom. I protest, my Lord, I do not think you so. 
You will have a dangerous rival,' in that kind of fame to 
which you have hitherto so happily directed your am« 
bition, as long as there is one man living, who thinks 
you worthy of his confidence, and fit to be trusted with 
any share in his government. I confess you have great 
intrinsic merit ; but take care you do not value it too 
highly. Consider how much of it would have been 
lost to the world, if the King had not graciously affixed 
his stamp, and given it currency among his subjects. 
If it be true that a virtuous man, struggling with ad- 
versity, be a scene worthy of the gods, the glorious 
contention between you and the best of 'Prince* de- 
serves a circle equiJly attentive and respectable. I 
think I already s^e other gods rising from the earth 
to behold it. - 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. The 
King is determined that our abilities shall not be lost 
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to fiooietj. The perpetration and description of new 
crimes will find employment for as both. My Lord, if 
the persons, who have been loudest in their profesMons 
of patriotism, had done their daty to the pnblio with 
the same zeal and perseverance that I did, I will not 
assert that^Temment wonld have recovered its dig- 
nity, but at least oar gracioas Sovereign must have 
spared his subjects this last insalt*, which, if there be 
any feeling left among as, they will resent more than 
even the real injnries they received from every mea- 
Bore of yoar Grace's administration. In vain wonld 
he have looked roand hini for another character so 
eonsnmmate as years. Lord Mansfield shrinks from 
his principles ;— his ideas of government perhaps go 
farther than yoar own, bat his heart disgraces the 
theory of his understanding — CHiarles Fox is yet in 
blossom ; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is some* 
thing about him, which even treachery cannot trust. 
For the present, therefore, the best of Prinbes most 
liaye contented himself with Lord Sandwich. Yoa 
would long since have received year final dismission 
and reward ; and I, my Lord, who do not esteem yon 
. the more for the high office yoa possess, woald will- 
ingly have followed you to your retirement. There is 
sorely somethiog singularly benevolent in the charac- 
ter of our Sovereign. From the moment he ascended 
the throne, ther^ is no crime of which human natare is 
capable (and I call upon the Recorder to witness it) 
that has not appeared venial in his sight. With any 
other Prince, the shameful desertion of him in the 
midst of that distress, which yon alone had created — 
in the very crisis of danger, when he fancied he saw 
the throne already surrounded by men of virtue and 
abilities, would haye outweighed the memory of your 
former services. But his Majesty is full of justice,' 
and understands the doctrine of compensations. He 
remembers with gratitude bow soon you had accom- 
modated your morals to the necessity of his service ; 
* His Grace had just been appointed Lord Privy Seal. 
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bow eheerfoUy yon had abandoiied the engagements <»f 
private friendship, and renounced the most solenui pro- 
fessions to the pnblic. The saerifioe of Lord Chatham 
was not lost npon him. Even the cowardice and per- 
fidj of deserting him may hare done yon no disservice 
in his esteem. The instance was painfo], hot the prin* 
oiple might please. 

Yon did not neglect the magistrate, while yon flat* 
tered the man. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes prede- 
termined in the cabinet; — the power of depriving the 
subject of his birthright, attributed to a resolntion of 
one branch of the legislature ; — the constitution impu- 
dently invaded by the House of Commons ; — the right 
of defending it treacherously renounced by the House 
of Lords: — these are the strokes, my Lord, which, iD 
the present reign, recommend to office, and constitute 
a Minister. They would have determined your Sove- 
reign's judgment, if they had made no impression upon 
bis heart We need not look for any other species of 
merit to account for his taking the earliest opportunity 
te recall you to his councils. Yet you have other merit 
in abundance — Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, and 
Mr. Yorke — Breach of trust, robbery, and murder* 
You would think it a compliment to your gallantry, if 
I added rape to the catalogue; — but the style of your 

. amours secure you from resistance. I know how well 
these several charges have been defended. In the first 
instance, the breach of trust is supposed to have been 
its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw affirms upon his ho- 
nour (and so may the gift of smiling never depart from 

. him!) that you reserved no part of Mr. Hine's pur^ 
chase money for your own use, but that every shilling 
of it was scrupulously paid to Governor Burgoyne. — 
Make haste, my Lord : another patent, applied in time, 
may keep the Oaks* in the family. If not, Bimham 
Wood, I fear, must come to the Macaroni, 

The Duke of Portland was in life your earliest friend. 

*'A 8Qperb villa of Colonel Bnrgoyne, afterwards Lieut.' 
General Biuxoyne, advertised for sale. 
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In defence of his property be had nothing to pletd, bnt 
eqaity against Sir James Lowther, and prescription 
against the Crown. Yon felt for jonr friend ; but the 
law nnut take its course. Posterity will scarce believe 
that Lord Bute's son-in-law had barely interest enough 
at the Treasury to get his grant completed before the 
general election. 

Enough has been said of that detestable transaction 
which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke. I cannot 
speak of it without horror and compassion. To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeadh your accomplice, and to 
Am mind perhaps the accusation may be flattery. But 
in murder you are both principals. It was once a 
question of emulation, and if the event had not disap- 
pointed the immediate schemes of the closet, it might 
still have been a hopeful subject of jest and merriment 
between yon. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my fature 
correspondence. The remainder of the summer shall 
be dedicated to your amusement. I mean now and 
then to relieve the severity of your morning studies, 
and to prepare you for the business of the day. 'With- 
out pretending to more than Mr. Bradshaw's sincerity* 
you may rely upon my attachment as long as you are 
in office. 

Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to express 
some anxiety for a man whom I know you do not love ? 
My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and a de- 
sertion of a later date than your own. You know the 
privy seal was intended for him : and if you consider 
the dignity of the post he deserted, you will hardly 
think it decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. Yet he 
must have bread, my Lord ; — or rather he must have 
wine. If yon deny him the cup, there will be no keep- 
ing him within the pale of the ministry. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

TO 

His Grace the Duhe of Grt^im, 

MY LORD, Jalj 9, 1771. 

The inflaence of your Grace's fortune still seems to 
preside over the treasurj. The genios of Mr. Brad- 
shaw inspires Mr. Robinson*. How remarkable it i» 
(and I speak of it not as a matter of reproach, bat as 
something peobliar to your character) that you have 
never yet formed a friendship which has not been fatal 
to the object of it, nor adopted a cause, to which, one 
way or other, yoa have not done mischief. Your at- 
tachment is infamy while it lasts, and whichever way 
it tarns, leaves rain and disgrace behind it. The de- 
Jaded girl, who yields to such a profligate, even while 
he is constant, forfeits her reputation as well aslier in- 
nocence, and finds herself abandoned at last to misery 
and shame. Thos it happened with the best of Princes. 
Poor Dingley too ! I protest I hardly know which of 
them we oaght most to lament :— the anhappy man who 
sinks under the sense of his dishonoar, or him who 
earvives it. Characters, so finished, are placed beyond 
the reach of panegyric. Death has fixed his seal upon 
Dingley, and yoa, my Lord, have^et ybor mark apon 
the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the King was so 
ankindly received, that I believe I shall never presume 
to troable his Majesty in that way again. Bat my 
zeal for his service is superior to neglect, and, like 
Mr. Wilkes's patriotism, thrives by persecation. Yet 

• By a letter from the Secretary <rf the Treasury, It was 
discovered that the friends of the ministry were to be very 
active in the election of sheriffs. 
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liis Majesty U nmob addicted to naeftil readiDg, aod, 
if I am not ill informed, has honoured the PubHe Ad* 
vertiser with particular attention. I have endeaToared 
therefore, and not without snccess (as perhaps yon 
may remember), to famish it with snoh iateresting and 
edifying iDtelligenoe, as probably woold not reach him 
through any other channel. The senrices yon hare 
done the nation—yonr integrity in office, and signal 
fidelity to your approved good master, hare been fkitb- 
fully recorded. Nor have his own virtaes been en- 
tirely neglected. These letters, my Lord, are read in 
other countries, and in other langaages; and I think I 
may affirm withoot vanity, that the gracious character 
of ihe best of Princes is by this time not only perfectly 
known to bis subjects, but tolerably well understood 
by the rest of Earope. In this respect alone, I have 
the advantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think, 
is too narrow. He seems to manafacture his verses for 
the sole use of the hero who is supposed to be the sub- 
ject of them, and, that his meaning may not be export- 
ed in foreign bottoms, sets all translation at defiance. 

Your Grace's reappointment to a seat in the cabinet 
was announced to the public by the ominous return of 
lK>rd Bute to this country. When that noxious planet 
approaches England, he never fails to bring plague and 
pestilence along with him. The King already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his councils. 
Yonr former administration made Mr. Wilkes an Al- 
derman of London, and representative of Middlesex. 
Your next appearance in office is marked with his eleo- 
tion to the shrievalty. In whatever measure you are 
concerned, you are not only disappointed of success, 
but always contrive to make the government of the 
best of Princes contemptible in his own eyes, and ridi- 
colons to the whole world. Making all dae allowance 
for the effect of the Minister's declared interposition, 
Mr. Robinson's activity, and Mr. Hom^^ new' zeal in 
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support of administration, we still want the g^esins of 
the Duke of Grafton to account for committing the 
whole interest of government in the city to the conduct 
of Mr. Harlej. I will %iot bear hard upon your faith- 
ful friend and emissary, Mr. Toncbet, for I know the 
difficalties of his sitoation, and that a few lottery tickets 
are of use to his economy. There is a proverb con- 
cerning persons in the predicament of this gentleman, 
which however cannot be strictly applied to him — They 
commence dupes and finish knaves. Now Mr. Touohet's 
character is uniform. I am convinced that his senti- 
ments never depended upon his circumstances, and 
that, in the ^ost prosperous state of his fortune, he was 
always ihe very man he is at present. — But waa there- 
no other person of rank and consequence in the city, 
whom govemmept would confide in, but a notorious 
Jacobite? Did you imagine that the whole body of the 
dissenters, that the whole whig interest of London, 
would attend at the levee, and submit to the directions 
of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no whig magistrate 
in the city, to whom the servants of George the Third 
could jentrnst the management of a business ao very in- 
teresting to their master as the election of sheriffs ? Is 
there no room at St. James's, but for Scotchmen and 
Jacobites ? My Lord, I do not mean to question the 
sincerity of Mr. Harley's attachment to his Majesty's 
government. Since the commencement of the present 
veign, I have seen still greater contradictions recon- 
ciled. The principles of these worthy Jacobites are 
not so absurd as tb^y have been represented. Their 
ideas of divine right are not so much annexed to the 
person or lamily, as to the political character of the 
Sovereign. Had there ever been an honest man among 
the Stuarts, his Majesty's present friends would have 
been whigs upon principle. . But the conversion of the 
best of Princes has removed their scruples. They have 
forgiven him the sins of his Hanoverian ancestors, and 
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ickoowledged the hand of Providence in the descent of 
the Crown apon the bead a trae Stuart, In yon, my 
Lord, they also behold, with a kind of predilection 
which borders apon loyalty, the natural representative 
of that illnstrions family. The mode of yonr desoetat 
from Charles the Second is only a bar to yonr preten- 
sions to the Crown, and no way interra])t8 the regula- 
rity of yonr succession to all the virtues of the Stuarts, 

The nnfortnnate success of the Rev. Mr. Home's 
endeavours, in support of the ministerial nomination of 
sheriffs, will, I fear, obstruct hb preferment Permit 
me to recommend him to your Grace's protection. You 
will find him copiously gifted with those qualities of 
tbe heart, which usually direct you in the choice of 
your friendships. He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, 
and as incapable as you are of the liberal resentment of 
a gentleman. No, my Lord, it was the solitary vin- 
dictive malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities 
of his friend, until he thought they quickened into pub- 
lic life ; and feasting with a rancorous rapture upon 
the sordid catalogue of his distresses. Now, let nim 
go back to his cloister. The chnrch is a proper retreat 
for him. In his principles he is already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me from my na- 
tural moderation. Let me return to your Grace. You 
are the pillow upon which I am determined to rest all 
my resentments. What idea can the best of Sove- 
reigns form te himself of his own government? — In 
what repute can he conceive that he stands with his 
people, when he sees, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that whatever be the office, the suspicion of his favour 
is fatal to the candidate, and that wh^n the party he 
wishes well to has tbe fairest prospect of success, if his 
Royal inclination should unfortunately be discovered, 
it drops like an acid, and turns tbe election. This 
event, among others, may perhaps contribute to open 
his Majesty's eyes to his real honour and interest. In 
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spite bf all yonr Grace's iogeiiiiity, he may at last per- 
oeWe the iocooTenienoe of selecting, with sach a cari- 
ous felicity, every yillain in the nation to fill the vari- 
ous departments of bis government. Yet I should be 
sorry to confine him in Uie choice either of his footmen 
or his friends. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER L. 

To Junius, 

SIR, Jnly, 15, 1771. 

Farce, comedy, and tragedy — Wilkes, Foote, and Jo- 
nias, united at the same time, against one poor parson, 
are fearful odds. The two former are only labouring 
in their vocation, and may equally plead in excuse, 
that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for the 
second; his is an honest calling, and my clothes were 
lawful game; but I cannot so readily approve Mr. 
Wilkes, or commend him for making patriotism a 
trade, and a fraudulent trade. But what shall I say to 
Juniu9y the grave, the solemn, the didactic ! Ridicule, 
indeed, has been ridiculously called the test of truth ; 
but surely, to confess that you lose your natural ma- 
daration when mention is made of the man, does not 
promise much truth or justice when you speak of him 
yourself. 

You charge me with *' a new zeal in support of ad- 
ministration," and with " endeavours in support of the 
ministerial nomination of sheriffs." The reputation 
which your talents have deservedly gained to the sig- 
nature of Junius draws from me a reply, which I dis- 
dained to give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. 
You make frequent use of the word gtntUman; I only 
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call myself a num* and desire do other distinction : if 
jqp are either, yoa are boimd to make good your 
charges, or to confess that yon have done me a hasty 
injustice upon 'bo aathority. 

I pat the matter fairly to issue. — I say that, so far 
from any " new zeal in support of administration, I am 
possessed with the ntmost abhorrence of their mea- 
sures ; and that I have ever shown myself, and am still 
ready, in any rational manner, to lay down all I have-— 
my life — in opposition to those measures. I say, that 
I hare not, and never have had, any communication or 
conneiLion of >aily kind, directly or indirectly, with any 
courtier or ministerial man, or any of their adherents : 
that I never have received, or solicited, or expeeted, 
or desired, or do now hope for any reward of any sort, 
from any party or set of men in administration or (^ 
position : I say, thfit I never used any " endeavours in 
support of the ministerial nomination of sheriffs'," that 
I did not solicit any one liveryman for his vote for any 
one of the candidates; nor employ any other person to 
solicit : and that I did not write one single line or word 
in favour of Messrs. Plumbe and Kirkman, whom I un- 
derstand to have been supported by the ministry. 

Yon are bound to refute what I here advance, or to 
lose your credit for veracity ; you must produce iacts ; 
surmise and general abuse, in however elegant lan- 
guage, ought not to pass for proofs. You have every 
advantage, and I have every disadvantage: you are 
unknown, I give my name : all parties, boUi in and out 
of administration, have their reasons (which I shall re- 
late hereafter) for uniting in their wishes against me : 
and the popular prejudice is as strongly in your favour, 
as it is violent against the Parson. 

Singular as my present situation is, it is neither 
painful, nor was i^ unforeseen. He is not fit for public 
business who does not even at his entrance prepare his 
mind for such an event Health, fortune, tranquillity, 
and private connexions, I have sacrificed upon the altar 
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of the pablic ; tad 4he only return I reeeiye, because 
I will not coDcar to dape and mislead a seoselesa nvff- 
titnde, is barelj, that they have not yet torn me in 
pieces. That this has been the only retorD, is my 
pride ; and a soorce of more real .satisfaction than ho- 
nours or prosperity. I oan practise, before I am old, 
the lessons I learned in my yonth ; nor shall I eyer for- 
get the words of my ancient monitor: 



"'Tisthe lastkey-a 

That makes the arch : the reit that there were pat 

▲re nothing, till that comes to bind and ahot. 

Then stands it a triumphal mark I then men 

Observe the strength, the height, the why and when 

It was erected ; and still walking ander. 

Meet some new matter to look np and wonder !" 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

JOHN HORNB. 



LETTER LI. 



Reverend Mr. Home, 

SIB, July 24, 1771. 

1 CANNOT 'descend to an altercation with you in the 
newspapers. Bat since I have attacked yoar character, 
and you complain of injustice, I thmk you have some 
right to an explanation. Yon defy me to prove that 
yon ever solicited a vote, or wrote a word in support 
of the ministerial aldermen. Sir, I did never suspect 
you of such gross folly. It would have been impossible 
for Mr. Home to have solicited votes, and very difficult 
to have written for the newspapers io dafeaoe of that 
cause, without being detected and brought to shame. 
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Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concerning 
JOB, or to know more of your conduct, than you yoar- 
s^lf have thought proper to commanicate to the pa^ilio* 
It is from yoar own letters I conclude that yoa have 
sold yourself to the ministry: or, if that charge be too 
severe, and sapposing it possible to be deceived by ap- 
pearances so very strongly against you, what are your 
friends to say in yofir defence? Mast they not confess 
that, to gratify your personal hatred of Mr. Wilked, 
yon sacrificed, as far as depended uponyotir interest aad 
abilities, the cause of the country? I can make allow- 
ance for the violence of the passions, and if ever I 
should be convinced that you had no motive but to 
destroy Wilkes, I shall then be ready to do justice 
to your character, and to declare to the world that I 
despise you somewhat less than I do at present. — But 
as a public man, I must for ever condemn yon. You 
cannot but know — nay yon dare not pretend to be ig* 
noraot, that the highest gratification of which the most . 

detestable in this nation is capable, would 

have been the defeat of Wilkes. I know that man 
mach better than any of yon. Nature intended him 
only for a good-humoured fool. A systematical edu- 
cation, with long practice, has made him a consummate 
hypocrite. Yet this man, to say nothing of his worthy 
ministers, yon have most assiduously laboured to gra- 
tify. To exclude Wilkes, it was not necessary you 
should solicit votes for his opponents. We incline the 
balance as eifectaally by lessening the weight in one 
scale, as by increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attack upou Wilkes (though I am 
far from thinking meanly of your abilities) convinces 
me that you either want jndglnent extremely, or that 
you are blinded by your resentment. You ought to 
have foreseen that the charges you urged against 
Wilkes oonld never do him any mischief. Alter all, 
when we expected discoveries highly interesting to the 
community, what a pitiful detail did it end in I Some 

R 
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old clothes'— B WoUh pony — a French footman, and 
a hamper of claret. Indeed, Mr. Home, the pablic 
should, and tot0 forgive him his claret, and his foot- 
man, and CTsn the ambition of nuking his brother 
Chamberlain of London, as long as he stands forth 
against a ministry and parliament, who are doing eyery 
thing they can to enslave the country, and as long as 
be is a thorn in the King's side. Yon will not suspect 
me of setting up Wwtkes for a perfect character. The 
question to the public is, where shalli we find a man, 
who, with purer principles, will go the lengths and run 
the hazards that he has done? The season oalls for such 
a man, and he ought to be supported. What would 
have been the triumph of that odious hypocrite and 
his minions, if Wiik^s had been defeated ! It was not 
your fault, reverend Sir, that he did not enjoy it com* 
pletely, — But now I promise you, yon have so little 
power to do mischief, that I much question whether the 
ministry will adhere to the promises they have made 
you* It will be in vain to say that I am a partisan of 
Mr. Wilkes, or personally your enemy. You wiU oott« 
vince no man, for you do net believe it yourself. Yet, 
I ooniess, I am a little offended at the low rate at 
which yon seem to value my understanding. I beg, 
Mr, Hom% yon will hereafter believe that I measure 
the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their pro- 
fessions* Such tales may entertain Mr. Oliver, or your 
grandmother, but, tmst me, they are thrown away upon 
Jtmiut. 

You say you are a man. Was it generous, was it 
manly, repeatedly to introduce into a newspaper the 
name of a young lady, with whom yon must have here- 
tofore have lived on terms of* politeness and good hu- 
mour? — But I have done with you. In m^ opinion 
your credit is irrecoverably mined. Mr> Tomuend, 
I think, is neariy in the same [Predicament. — Poor 
Oliver has been shamefully doped by yon. You have 
made him sacrifice all the honour he ^ot by his impri<. 
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^aomneDt. — As for Mr. Sttuhridge, whose cbaracter I 
really resp«ct, I am astonished he does not see through 
yonr dnpiicitj. Never was so base a design so poorly 
conducted. — This letter, yon see, is not intended for 
the pnblic, bnt if yon think it will do yon any senrioe, 
yon are at liberty to pablish it. 

JUNIUS. 

*•* The foregoing was sent as a private letter to Mr. Home, 
bnt he sent it back to the printer with directions to publish it. 



LETTER LII. 

To Jtenius. 

SIR, July 31, I77I. 

You have disappointed me. When I told yon that 
sarmise and general abuse, in however elegant lan- 
guage, ought not to pass for proofs, I evidently hinted 
at the reply which I expected: but yon have' dropped 
your nsual' elegance, and seem willing to try what will 
be the effect of surmise and general abuse in very 
coarse language. Your answer to my letter (which I 
hope was cool, and temperate, and modest) has con- 
vinced me that my idea of a man is much superior to 
yours of a gentleman. Of your former letters I have 
always said materiem niperahat opus : I do not think so 
of the present ; the principles are more detestable than 
the expressions are mean and illiberal. I am contented 
that all those who adopt the one shonld for ever load 
me vrith the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of~the public, to which 
I have ever directed myself: I believe they have it, 
though I am sometimes half inclined to suspect that 
Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer judgment of mankind 
tban I have. However, of this I am sure, that there 
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is nothing else apon which to place a steady idtanee. 
Trick, and low canning, and addressing their prqn- 
dices and passions may be the fittest means to carry a 
particular point; hut if they hare not common sense, 
there is no prospect of gaining for them any real pei^ 
manent good. The same passions which baye been 
artfully used by an honest man for their advantage, 
may be more artfully employed by a dishonest man for 
their destruction. I desire them to apply their com- 
mon sense to this letter of/unUts, not for my sake, but 
their own ; it concerns them most nearly, for the prin- 
ciples it contains lead to disgrace and ruitf, and are 
inconsistent with eyery notion of civil society. 

The charges which Junius has brought against me 
are made ridiculous by his own inconsistency and self- 
contradiction. He charges me positively with " a new 
zeal in support of administration ;" and with " endea- 
vours in support of the ministerial nomination of she- 
riffs." And he assigns two inconsistent motives for 
my conduct : either that I have " sold myself to \fae 
ministry ;" or am instigated " by the solitary, vindic- 
tive maHce of a monk :" either that I am influenced by 
a sordid desire of gain; or am hurried on by " per- 
sonal hatred, and blinded by resentment.** In his let- 
ter to the Duke of Grafton he supposes me actuated by 
both : in his letter to me he at first doubts which of 
the two, whether interest, or revenge, is my motive : 
however, at last he determines for the former, and 
again positively asserts that " the ministry have made 
me promises;'' yet he produces no instance of corrup- 
tion, nor pretends to have any intelligence of a minis- 
terial connexion: he mentions no cause of personal ha- 
tred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason for my resentment 
or revenge ; nor has Mr. Wilkes himself ever hinted 
any, though repeatedly pressed. When Junius is call- 
ed upon to justify his accusation, he answers, " he can- 
not descend to an altercatiop with me in the news- 
papers." Jumius, who exists only in the newspi^rs. 
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vho acknowledges "he hu attacked my character" 
tker; and thinks I have some ri^ht to an expUmaiion; 
yet this Junius " cahnot descend to an altercation in 
the newspapers !" and because he cannot descend to 
an altercation with me in the newspapers, he sends a 
letter of abase by the printer, which he finishes with 
telling me — " I am at liberty to pubUsk it." This, to 
be sore, is a most excellent method to avoid an alter- 
cation in the newspapers ! 

The proofs of his positive charges are >ui extraordt' 
nary : " He does not pretend to any intelligence con^ 
corning me, or to know more of my condnct than I my- 
self have thought proper to commnnicate to the pub- 
lic" He does not suspect me of such gross folly as 
to have solicited votes, or to have written anonymously 
in the newspapers; because it is impossible to do 
either of these without being detected and brought to 
shame. Junius says this! who yet imagines that he 
has himself written two years under that signature 
(and more under others) without being detected ! — his 
warmest admirers will not hereafter add, without being 
brought to shame. But though he did never suspect 
me of such gross folly as to run the hazard of being 
detected and brought to shame by anonymous writing, 
he insists that I have been guilty of a much grosser 
folly of Incurring the certainty of shame and detection 
by writings signed with my name ! But this is a small 
flight for the towering Junius : "He is FAR from think- 
bg meanly of my abilities,'* though he " is convinced 
that I want judgment extremely," and can " really 
RESPECT Mr. Sawbridge^s character" though he de- 
clares HIM to be so POOR A CREATURE* OS not to " ses 

* It is exactly in point here to Introdiice Mr. Home to the 
character of the Dwble Dealer. One would have thoaghjt 
they had been better acquainted. " The hero of the play is a 
gall, and made a fool, and cheated. — ^Is^every man a gall and 
a fool that is deceived t— At that, rate I am afraid the two 
clasoes of men will be redoced to one, and the knavea them- 
selves be at a Iims to justify their title. Bat if an open, ho- 
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thromgk the basest desi^ conducted in the poorest 
iMT !" And this most base design is condacted io the 
poorest manner, by a man whom he does not suspect 
of gross folly, and of whose abilities he is far from 
thinking meanly ! 

Should we ask Junius to reconcile these contradio- 
tions, and explain this nonsense, the answer is ready ; 
" he cannot descend to an altercation in the newspa- 
pers." He feels no reluctance to attack the character 
of any man : the throne is not too high, nor the cottage 
too low : his mighty malice can grasp both extremes: 
he hints not his accusations as opitnon, conjecture, or 
inference ; 'bat delivers them as positive assertions. Do 
the accosed complain' of injustice ? He acknowledges 
they have some sort of right to an explanation; bnt if 
they ask for proofs and facts, he begs to be excnsed, 
and though he is no where else to be encountered— 
" he cannot descend to an altercation in the news* 
papers," 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think ** the liberal re- 
sentment of a gentleman ;** this skulking assassination 
he may call courage. In all thbgs as in this I hope 
we differ: 

" I thonght that fortitade had been a mean 

'Twixt fear and rashness ; not a last obscene 

Or appetite of offending ; bat a skill 

And uce discernment between good and ill. . 

Her ends are honesty and public good, • 

And without these she is not understood." 

" Of two things, however, he has condescended to 
give proof. He very properly prodncSs a young ladg 

nest-hearted man, who has an entire confidence in one, whom 
he takes to be his friend, and who (to confirm him in his 
opinion), in all appearance and apon several trials, has been 
so; if this -man be deceived by the treachery of the other, 
must he of necessity commence fool immediately, only be- 
cause the other has proved a tfillain ?**-^YES, says Parson 
Home. NO. says Congreve ; and he will be allowed to bav« 
known sometning of human nature. 
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to prove that I am iiot a man : and a good old woman, 
mj grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor 
old soal ! she read her Bible far otherwise than Junius ! 
she often found there that the ^ins of the fathers had 
been visited on the children ; and^therefore was canti- 
ons that herself and her iinmediate descendants shonld 
leave no reproach on her posterity ; and thej left none : 
how little coold she foresee this reverse of Junius, who 
visits mj political sins upon my grandmother / I do 
not charge this to the score of malice in him, it pro- 
ceeded entirely from his propensity to blander; that 
whilst he was reproaching me for introdacing, in the 
most harmless panner, the name of one female, he 
might himself at the same instant introduce ^100. 

I am represented alternately, as it suits /tmti»V 
purpose, under the opposite characters of a gloomy 
monk, and a man of politeness and good humour, I 
am called ** a solitary monk," in ordei; to confirm the 
notion given of me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous para- 
graphs, that I never laugh: and the terms oi politeness 
and good humour, on which 1 am said to have lived 
heretofore with the young lady, are intended to confirm 
other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is, sup* 
posed to have oifended me by refusing his daughter* 
« Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny but tiiat Junius has 
proved me unmanly and unge$ierous as clearly as he has 
shown me corrupt and vindictive : and I will tell him 
more ; I have paid the present ministry as many visits 
and compliments as ever I paid to the young It^y, and 
shall all my life treat them with the same politeness and 
good humour. 

But Junius " begs me to believe that he measures 
the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
professions" Sure this Junius 'mnat imagine his 
readers as void of understanding, as he is of modesty! 
Where shall we find the standard of his integrity? By 
what, are we to measure the conduct of this lurking 
assassin? — And he says this to. me, whose conduct, 
I 
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wherever I could persong]]y appear, has been as direct, 
and open, and public as mj words ; I have not, like 
him, con^aled myself in a chamber to shoot my arrows 
oat of the window ; nor contented myself to view the 
battle from afar ; but pablidy mixed in the engage- 
ment, and shared the danger. To whom hare I, like 
him, refused my name upon complaint of injury? what 
printer baye I desired to conceal me ; in the infinite 
▼ariety of business I liave been concerned, where it is 
' not so easy to be faultless, which of my actions can he 
arraign? to what danger has any man been exposed, 
which I have not fsoed ? informaiion, in^inrisotmentf or 
death? what labour have I refused? what expense 
have [ declined? what pleasure have I not renounced? 
— But Junius, to whom no conduct belongs, "measures 
the integrity of men by their e(niduct, not by their pro- 
fessions ;" himself all the while being nothing but pro- 
fessions, and those too mionymoue! The political igno- 
rance or wilful falsehood of this declaimer is extreme : 
his own former letters justify both^ my conduct and 
those whom his last letter abuses : for the public mea- 
sures which Junius has been all along defending were 
ours, whom he attacks; and the uniform opposer of 
these measures has been Mr. Wilkes, whose bad ac- 
tions and intentions he endeayonrs to screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, change his abuse : 
and quitting his loose hold of interest and revenge, ac- 
cuse me of vanityj and call this defence boasting, I 
own I have a pride to see statues decreed, and the 
highest honours conferred on measures and actions 
which all men have approved : whilst those who coun- 
selled and caased them are execrated and insulted. 
The darkness in which Junius thinks himself shrouded 
has not concealed him ; nor the artifice of only attack- 
ing under that signature those he would pull down 
(whilst he recommends by other ways those he would 
have promoted) disguised from me whose partisan be 
is. When Lord Chatham can forgive the awkward 
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sitoatioa in which, for the sake of the public, be vrss 
designedly placed by the thanks to him from the city ; 
and when Wiike$'» nam^ ceases to be necessary to 
I^rd Rockingham to keep up a clamour against the 
persams of the ministry, without ObJigmg the different 
factions now in opposition to bind themselTes before- 
hand to some certain points, and to stipulate some pre- 
cise adyaotages to the poblic; then, and not till then, 
may those whom he now abases expect the approba^* 
tion of /amuw. The approbation of the public for oor 
faithful attention to their interest by endearours for 
those stipulations, which have made us as obnoxious to 
the factions in opposition as to those ip administration, 
is not perhaps to be expected till some years hence ; 
when the public will look back and see bow shamefully 
they have been deluded ; and by what arts they were 
made to lose the golden opportunity of preventing what 
they will sorely experience — a change of ministers 
without a material ^ange of measures, and without 
any- security for a tottering constitntion. 

But what cares Junius for the security of 'the con- 
stitution 7 He has now unfolded to us his diabolical 
principles. Asa public man he must ever condemn any 
measures which may tend accidentally io gratify the 
Sovereign: and Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and 
assisted in all his attempts (no matter how ridiculoas 
and mischievous his projects) as long as he continues to 
he a thorn in the King's side!— The cause of the coun- 
try, it seems, in the opinion of Junius, is merely to vex 
'the King; and any rascal is to be supported in any 
roguery, provided he can only thereby plant a thorn in 
the King's Mife.— This is the rery extremity of faction, 
and the last degree of political wickedness. Becaase 
Lord Chatham has been ill treated by the King, and 
treaeheroasly betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, the 
latter is to be " the pillow on which Junius will rest 
his resentment," and the public are to oppose the mea- 
sures of government from mere motives of personal en- 
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mity.totbe SoTereigo!— TheM an the avowed princi- 
ples of the man who in the same lettei' aajs, " If ever 
he shoald be conyinced that I had oo motive bat to de- 
stroy Wilkes, he shall then be read^ to do justice to 
my character, and to declare to the world that he de- 
spises me somewhat less than he does at present!" 
Had I ever acted from personal affection^or enmity to 
JAt. Wilkes, I shoald justly be despised: Bat what 
does he deserve whose avowed motive is personal en- 
mity to the Sovereign ? The contempt which I shoald 
otherwise feel for the absordity and glaring inconsis- 
tency pf JmUut is here swallowed up in my abhor- 
rence of his principle. The right divinB and aaerednesM 
of kings is to me a senseless jargon. It was thought 
a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell, in the time 
of Charles the Firdt, that if he foand. himself placed 
opposite to the King in battle, he woald discharge his 
piece into his bosom as soon as into any other man's. 
.1 go farther: hsd I lived in those days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
doing my daty ; I woald have sought him through the 
ranks,. and, without the least personal enmity, have 
discharged my piece into his bosom rather than into 
any other man's. The King, whose actionsjostify.ro- 
bellion to his government, deserves death from the 
hand of every subject. And shoald a time arrive, I 
shall be as free to act as to say. But tDl then, my 
attachment to the pei^on and family of the Sovereign 
shall ever be found more ^ealoas and sincere than that 
of his flatterers. I would offend the Sovereign with 
as much reluctance as the parent ; but if the happiness 
and security of the whole family made it necessary, so 
far* and no farther, I would offend him without re- 
morse. 

But let us consider a little whither these principles 
of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes once 
mjDre commission Mr. Thomas Walpole to procure for 
faun a pension of one thousand pounds upon the Irish 
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establishment for thirty yean, he must be supported 
in the demand by the public — because it would mortify 
the King! 

' Shoold he wish to see Lord Rockingham and his 
friends once more iff administration, unelogged by any 
*t^pulaiiona for the people, that he might again enjoy a 
pension of one tkousdnd and forty patunda a year, viz. 
from the First Lord of the Treasury 500/. from the 
Lords of the Treasury Wl. each ; from the Lords of 
Trade JOL each, &c. the pnblic mast give op their 
attention to points of national bene6t, and assist Mr. 
Willces in his attempt — ^beoanse it would mortify the 
King! 

.Should he demand the gorernment of Canada^ or of 
/autaica, or the embassy to Constantinople; and in case 
of refosal threaten to write them down, as he had before 
served another administration, in a year and a half; he 
most be sopported in his pretensions, and upheld in his 
insolence — because it would mortify the King! 
. Junius may choose to suppose that these things caiH 
not happen ! But that they have happened, notwith- 
standing Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. I maintain 
that Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. Thomas Walpole 
to solicit for him a pension of one thousand pounds on 
the Irish establishment for thirty years; with which, 
and a pardon, he declared he would be satisfied : and 
that, notwithstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, he did 
accept a clandestine, precarious, and eleemosynary pen- . 
■ion from the Rockingham administration; which they 
paid in proportion to, and out of their salaries ; and so 
entirely was it ministerial, that as any of them went out 
of the minutry, their names were scratched out of t^e 
list, and they contributed no longer. I say, he did so- 
licit the governments and the embassy, and threatened 
their refusal nearly in tiiese words— ~" It cost me a 
year and a half to write down the last administration } 
should I employ as much time upon you, very few of 
yow would be in at the death." When these threats - 
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did not prevtil, he came oTer to Eagland to embamae 
them by hia preaeooe ; and wheo he foand that Lord 
Rockingham was something firmer and more manly 
than he expected, and refas^ to be bnllied — into what 
he coold not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that he 
ooold not leave England without money ; and the Dnke 
of Portland and I^rd Rockingham purchased his ab- 
sence with one kmidr^d pounds apiece; with which he 
returned to Paria. And for the troth of what I hen 
adyance, 1 appeal to the Dnke of Portland, to Lord 
Rockingham, to Lord John Cayendish, to Mr. Walpole, 
&o. I^appeal to the handwriting of Mr. Wil kes, which 
is still extant. 

Shoold Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this whole- 
sale trade) choose to dole ont his popularity by the 
pound, and expose the city offices to sale to his brother, 
his attorney, &c. Junius will tell us, it is only an oai- 
Intum that he has to make them chamberlain, town clerk, 
&c and he must not be opposed in thus robbing the 
ancient citizens of their birthright — because any defeat 
of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the King ! 

Should he, after consuming the whole of Us own 
fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of 
tweniff thousand pounds merely by his own priyate ex- 
trayagance, without a single senrice or exertion all this 
time for the public, whilst his estate remained ; should 
he at length, being undone, commence patriot, haye 
the good fortune to be illegibly persecuted, and in con- 
sideration of that illegality, be espoused by a few gen- 
tlemen of the purest public principles; sho^d his debts 
(though none of them were contracted for the public) 
and dl his other incumbrances be discharged, shoold 
he be offered 600/. or 1000^ a year to make him in- 
dependent for the future ; and should he, after all, in- 
stead of gratitude for these senrices, insolently forbid 
his benefactors to bestow their own money upon any 
other object but himself, and reyile them for setting 
any bounds to their supplies ; Junius (who, any mor^ 
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tiian Lord Gfaatham, never oontribnted one farthing to 
these enormoas expenses) will tell them, that if they 
think of converting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's pri- 
vate extravagance to the support of public measures 
— ^they are as great fools as my grandmoiher; and 
that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the strings of their 
purses — 08 long as he continues to be a thorn in the 
King's side. 

Upon these principles I never have acted, and I 
never will act. In my opinion, it is less dishonourable 
to be the creature of a court than the tool of a faction. 
— I will not be either. 1 understand the two great 
leaders of opposition to be Lord Rockingham and Lord 
Chatham ; under one of whose banners idl the opposing 
members of both Houses, who desire to get places, 
enUst. I can place no confidence in either of them, or 
in any others, unless they will now engage, whilst they 
are out, to grant certain essential advantages for the 
security of the public when they shall be IN admini87 
tration. These points they refuse to stipulate, because 
they ai<e fearful lest they should prevent any future 
overtures from the court. To force them to these sti- 
pulations has been the uniform endeavour of Mr. Saw- 
bridge,^ Mr. Townsend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and there- 
fore they are abuset. by Junius, I know no reason 
but my zeal and industry in the same cause, that should 
entitle me to the honour of being ranked by his ^bnse 
with persons of their fortune and station. It is a duty 
I owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beckford to say, 
that he had no other aim than this when he provided 
that sumptuous entertainment at the Mansion-House, 
for the Members of both Houses in oppositioh. At 
that time he drew up the heads of an engagement, 
which he gave to me with a request that I would conch 
it in terms so cautious and precise, as to leave no room 
for future quibble and evasion } but to oblige them 
either to fulfil the intent of the obligation, or to sign 
^tiieir own infamy, and leave it on record; and tbii 
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engagement he was determined to propose to tliem at 
the Mansion Honee, that either bj their refaaal thej 
might forfeit the confidence of the public, or by the en- 
gagement lay a foundation for confidence. When thej 
were informed of the intention. Lord Rockingham and 
his friends flatly refused any engagement ; and Mr» 
Beckford as flatly swore, they should then — " eat none 
of his broth ;'' and he was determined to put oflT the 
entertainment : but Mr. Beckford was prev^ed iqMm 

by to indulge them in the ridiculous parade of ft 

popular procession through the city, and to give them 
the foolish pleasure of an imaginary consequence, for 
the real benefit only of the cooks and purveyors. 

It was the same motiye which dictated the thanks of 
the city to Lord Chatham ; which were expressed to be 
given for his declaration in favour of short parliaments ;. 
in order thereby to fix' Lord Chatham at least to that 
one constitutional remedy, without which all others can 
afford no security. The embarrassment no doubt was 
cruel. He had his choice either to offend the Rock- 
ingham party, who declared formally against short 
parliaments, and with the assistance of whose numbers 
in both Houses he must expect again to be minister ; 
or to give up the confidence of the public, from whom 
finally all real consequence^must proceed. Lord Chat- 
ham chose the latter : and I will venture to say that, 
by his answer to those thanks, he has given up, the 
people without gaining the friendship or cordial assist- 
ance of the Rockingham faction : whose little politics 
are confinedrto the making of matches, and extending 
their family connexions, and who think they gain more 
by procuring one additional vote to their party in the 
HouIbc of Commons, than by adding their languid pro- 
perty and feeble character to the abilities of a Chatkamt 
or the confidence of a public. 

Whatever may be the event of the present wretched 
state of politics in this country, the principles ofjumms 
will suit no form of government. They are not to b« 
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foler&ted voder any oonstitatioD. Penonttl enmity is 
a motive fit only for the deril. Whoever or whatever 
is Sovereign demands the respect and support of the 
people. The union is fonned for their happiness, which 
cannot be had without mutual respect ; and he counsels 
maliciously^ who would persuade either to a wanton 
breach of it. When it is banished by either party, and 
when every method has been tried in vain to restore 
it, there is no remedy but a divorce : but even then 
'he must have a hard and a wicked heart indeed, who 
punishes the greatest criminal merely for the sake of thd 
punishment; and who does not let fall a tear for every 
drop of blood that is shed in a public struggle, how^^ 
ever jnst the quarrel. 

JOHN HORNE, 



LETTER LIII. 

to'the 

Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, August 15, 1771. 

I OUGHT to make an i^logy to the Duke of Grafton, 
for suffering any part of my attention to be diverted 
from his Grace to Mr. Home. I am not jnsti6ed by 
the similarity of their dispositions. Private vi6es, how* 
ever detestable, have not dignity sufficient to attract 
the censure of the press, unless they are united with 
the 1 power of doing some signal mischierto the com'- 
mnnity. Mr. Home's situation does not correspond 
with his intentions. In my own opinion (which, I 
know, will be^attributed to my nsoaj vanity and pre* 
sumption) his letter to me does not deserve an answer. 
But I understand'that the public are not satisfied- with 
my silence; — that an answer. is expected from me, and 
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that if I persist in refusing to plead, it will be takes 
for ooDviction. I sbould be ioconsistent with the pria* 
oiples I profess, if I decliae an appeal to the good 
sense of the people, or did not willinglj submit myself 
to the jadgment of my peers. 

If any coarse expressions have escaped me, I am 
ready to agree that they are unfit for Jwiim* to make 
nse of, bat I see no reason to admit that they hare been . 
^improperly applied. 

Mr. Home, it seems, is nnable to comprehend how 
an extreme want of conduct and discretion can consist 
with the abilities I hare allowed him ; nor can he con- 
ceive that a very honest man, with a very good under- 
standing, may be deceived by a knave. His know- 
ledge of hnman natnise must be limited indeed. Had 
he never mixed with the world, one would think that 
even his books might have taught him better. Did he 
hear Lord Mansfield, when he defended his doctrine 
concerning libels? Or when he stated the law in pro- 
secations for criminal conversation? Or when he 
delivered his reasons for calling the House of Lords 
together to receive a copy of his charge to the jury in 
Woodfall's trial? Had he been present upon any of 
^ these occasionA, he would have seen how possible it is 
for a man of the first talents to confound himself in 
absurdities, which would disgrace the lips of an idiot. 
Perhaps the example might have taught him not to 
value his own understanding so highly. .Lord Lyttel- 
ton's integrity and jadgment are unqaestionable ; — yet 
he is known to admire that cunning Scotchman, aod 
verily believe him "an honest man. I speak to ^cts, 
with which all of us are conversant I speak to men 
and to their experience, and will not descend to answer 
the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. Distin- 
guished talents are liot necessarily connected with dis- 
cretion. If there be any thing remarkable in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Home, it is, that extreme want of jodg- 
,ment should be united with his very modente oapacitj. 
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Tet I htve not forgotten the ackcpwledgraent I made 
him. He owes it to my bonnty : and though his letter 
has lowered him in my opinion, I scorn to retract the 
eharitable donation. 

I said it would be very d^fieuU for Mr. Home to 
write directly in defence of a ministerial measare, and 
not be detected ; and even that diflionlty I confined to 
Aif partioalar situation. . He changes the terms of the 
proposition, and soppbses me to assert, that it wonid be 
w^Hunble for any man to write for the newspapers, and 
not be disooTered. 

He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at least, that he 
knows the author of these letters. With what oolonr 
of troth then can he pretend that I am no where to be 
encountered butkta newspaper ? I shall leave him to 
bis suspicions. It is not neoessary that I should con- 
fide in the honour or discretion of a maQ who already 
seems to hate me with as much ranQour as if I had 
formerly been his friend. But he asserts that he has- 
traoed me through a Tariety of signatures. To make 
the discovery of any importance to his purpose, he 
should have proved, either that the fictitious character 
of Junius has not been consistently supported, or that 
the author has maintained different principles under 
di fferent signatures. I cannot recall to my memory the 
numberless trifles 1 have written ; but I rely upon the 
consciousness of my own integrity, and defy him to fix 
any colourable charge of inconsistency upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the secret motives of his 
apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes : nor does it follow that 
I may not judge fairly of his conduct, though it were 
true thai I had no conduct of my own. Mr. Home en- 
larges, with rapture, upon the impprtance of his ser- 
vices ; the dregful battles which he might have been 
engaged in, and the dangers he haa escaped. 

In support of the formidable description, he quotes 
verses without mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction, 
and naturally appeals to the evidence of th^ poets. — 
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Taking him at his word, he cannot bat admit the supe- 
riority of Mr. Wilkes in this line of service. On one 
side we see nothing bnt imaginary distresses. On the 
other we see real prosecations ; real penalties ; real 
imprisonment ; life repeatedly hazarded , and, at one 
moment, almost the certainty of death. Thanks are 
undoubtedly dae to every man who does his dnty in 
the engagement; but it is the wounded soldier who 
deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny that Mr. Home had been an 
active partisan. It would defeat my own purpose not 
to allow him a degree of merit, which aggravates his 
guilt. The very charge of contributing bis utmost 
efforts to support a ministeruU meojure, implies an 
acknowledgment of his former services. If he had not 
once been distinguished by his apparent zeal in defence 
of the common cause, he could not now be distinguished 
by deserting it. As for myself, it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether I shall mix with the throng, and take a 
singh share in the danger. Whenever Junius )ippears, 
he must encounter a host of enemies. But is there no 
honourable way to serve the public, without engaging 
in personal quarrels with insignificant individuals, or 
submitting to the drudgery of canvassing votes for an 
election ? Is there no merit in .dedicating my life to the 
information of my fellow subjects? What public ques- 
tion have I declined, what villain have I spared? — Is 
there no labour in the composition of these letters ? — 
Mr. Home, I fear, is partial to me, and measures the 
facility of my writings by the fluency of his own. 

He talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant feats he 
would have performed, if he had lived in the last cen- 
tury. The unhappy Charles could hardly have escaped 
him. But living princes have a claim to his attach- 
ment and respect. Upon these terms, there is no dan- 
ger in being a patriot. If he means any thing more 
than pompous rhapsody, let us try how well bis argu- 
ment holds together. I presume he is not yet so much 
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a ooartier, ns to affirm that the constitation has not 
been greatly and daringly violated onder the present 
reign. He will not say, that the laws have not been 
shamefally broken or penrerted ;-->that the rights of 
the sobject have not been invaded, or that redrMS has 
not been repeatedly soUoited tod refused. Grievances 
like these were the, foundation of the rebellion in the 
last centory, and, if I understand Mr. Home, they 
would, at that period, have justified him to his own 
mind, in deliberately attacking the life of his Sovereign. 
I shall not ask him to what political oonstitntion this 
doctrine can be reconciled. But, at least, it is incum- 
bent upon him to show, that the present King has better 
eKCttses than Charles the First, for the errors of his 
gOTerament. He ought to demonstrate to us that the 
constitation was better understood a hundred years 
ago than it is at present — ^that the legal rights of the 
subject, and the limits of the prerogative, were more 
accurately defined, and more clearly comprehended. 
If propositions like these cannot be fairly maintained, 
I do not see how he can reconcile it to bis conscience, 
not to act immediately with the same freedom with 
which be speaks. 1 reverence the character of Charies 
the First as Kttle as Mr. Home ; but I will not insult 
his misfortunes, by a oon^arison that would degrade 
him. ^ 

It is worth observing, by what gentle degrees the 
farious, persecuting seal of Mr. Home has softened 
into moderation. Men and measures were yesterday 
his object. What pains did he once take to bring-that 
great state criminal, Maequirh, to execution ! To-da^ 
he confines himself to measures only. No penal ex- 
ample is to be left to the successors of the Duke of 
Grafton. To-morrow, I presume, both men and nie»- 
sures will be forgiven. The flaming patriot, who so 
lately scorched us in the meridian, sinks temperately 
in the west, and is hardly felt as he descends. 
I oomprehand the policy of endeavouring to com- 
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maaioate to Mr. Oliver ud Mr. Sawbridg^a share in 
the reproaches, with which he supposes me to hsTe 
loaded him. My memory fails me, if I have mentioiied 
their names with disrespect; — niiless it be reprbaobful 
to acknowledge a sincere respect tor the character of 
Mr. Sawhridge, and not to have questioned the inno- 
cence of Mr. Oliver's intentions. 

It seen^ I am a partisan of the great leader of the 
opposition. If the charge had been a reproach, it 
should have been better supported. I did not intend 
to make a pablio declaration of the respect I bear Lord 
Chatham. I well knew what anworthj cooblnsfoos 
wonld be drawn from it. Bat I am called upon to 
delirer my opinion, and snrely it is not in the little 
censors of Mr. Home to deter me from doing signal 
justice to a man who, I confess, has grown upon my 
esteem. As for the common, sordid views of ararice, 
or any parpose of vnlgar ambition, I question whether 
the applause of Jttniua would be of service to Lord 
Chatham. My vote will hardly recommend him to an 
increase of his pension, or to a seat in die cabinet. — 
But if his ambition be upon a level with hu under- 
standing ; — if he judges of what is truly honourable for 
himself, with the same superior genius which animates 
and directs hkn to eloqoeiJce in debate, to wisdom in 
decision, even the pen of Junius shall contribute to re- 
ward him. Recorded honours shall gather round his 
monument, and thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, 
and will support the laurels that adorn it. I am not 
eonversant in the language of panegyric. These praises 
are extorted fromme ; but they wUl wear well, for they 
have been dearly earned. 

My detestation of the Duke of GrafUm is not founded 
upon his treachery to any individual : though I am 
willing enough to suppose that, in public affairs, it 
would be impossible to desert or betray Lord Chatham, 
without doing an essential injury to this c'ountry. My 
abhorrence of the Duke arises firom an intimate know- 
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ledf e of bis cfaaracter, aod from a thorough oonviction, 
that his baseness has been the cause of g^reater mischief 
to England, than even the anfortonate ambition of Lord 
Bate. 

The shortening of the duration of parliament is a sub- 
ject on which Mr. Home cannot edarge too warmlj ; 
nor will I question his sincerity. If I did not profess 
the same sentiments, I should be shamefully incon- 
sistent with myself. It is unnecessary to bind Lord 
Chatham by the written formality of an engagement. 
He has publicly declared himself a oonyert to triennial 
parUaidents ; and though I have long been convinced 
that this is the only possible resource we have left to 
preserve the substantial freedom of the constitution, I 
do not think wte have a right to determine against the 
integrity of Lord Rockingham or his friends. Other 
measures may undoubtedly be supported in argument, 
as better adapted to the disorder, or more likely to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured, that I never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not obliged 
to answer for the firmness of his future adherence to 
the principles be professes, I have no reason to pre- 
same that he will hereafter disgrace them. As for all 
those imaginary cases, which Mr. Home so petulantly 
urges against me, I have one plain honest answer to 
make to him. — Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be con- 
victed of soliciting a pensimi, an embassy, or a govern- 
ment, he must depart from that situation, and renounce 
that character which he assumes at present, and 
which, in my opinion, entitle him to the support of the 
public. By 'the same act, and at the same moment, 
he will forfeit his power of mortifying the King ; and 
though he can never be a favourite at St James's, his 
baseness may administer a solid satisfaction to the 
royal mindl The man I speak of has not a heart to 
feel fbr the frailties of his fellow^creatures* It is their 
virtues that afflict, it is their vices that CQnsole him. 
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I fp.we0rerj p<M«iUe adTaiitage to Mr. Home, wfasd 
I take the facta he refen to (of granted. That they are 
the prodooe of his invention seema high! j piobiMe : 
that they are exaggerated I have no doabt* At the 
worst, what do they amount to, bat that Mr. Wilkes, 
who never was thooght of as a perfect pattern of 
« morality, has not been at all times proof against the 
extremity of distress ? How shamefnt is it, in a men 
who has lived in friendship with him, to reproach him 
with failings too natarally connected with despair ! Is 
no allowance to be made for banishment androin? 
Does a two>years imprisonment make no atonement for 
his crimes ^ — The resentment of a priest is implacable. 
No snfferings can soften, no penitence can i^pease 
bim« — ^Yet he himself, I think, npon his own systeui, 
has a multitude of political offences to atone for. I 
will not insist upon the naoseons detail with which 
h^ has so long disgusted the public He seems to be 
ashamed of it. But what excuse will he make to the 
friends of the constitution for labooring to promote 
thi$ eonsummaiely bad man to a stetion of the highest 
national trust and importance ? Upon what hoDOunble 
motives did he recommend- him to the Livery of Iion- 
donfor their representative ; — to the wardof Farriog- 
don for their alderman ; — to the county of Bfiddlesex 
forstheir knight? Will he affirm that, at that time, 
he was ignorant of .Mr. WUkes's solicitations to the 
ministry ;— 'That he should say so, is indeed very 
necessary for bis own justification ; but where will he 
find credulity to believe him? 

In what school this gentleman learned his ethics I 
know not. His logic seems to have been studied under 
Mr. Dyson. That miserable pamphleteer, by dividing 
the only precedent in point, and taking as much of it 
aj( suited his purpose, had reduced his argument upon 
the Middlesex election to something like the shape of 
a syllogism. Mr. Home has condncted^himself with 
the same ingenuity and candour. I have affirmed that 
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Mr. Wilkes would preierre the pablio favoar, " as 
long as he stood forth against a miaistry and parlia- 
meat, who were doing every thiag they coold to enslaTe 
the eoaotry, and as long he was a thorn in the King's 
side.'* Yet, from the exalting trinmph of Mr. Home's 
reply, one would think that I had rested my expecta- 
tion, that Mr. Wilkes wonld be supported by the 
public, upon the single condition of his mortifying the 
King. This may be logic at Cambridge, or at the 
Treasury ; hot among men of sense and honour, it is 
folly or villaoy in the extreme. 

1 see the pitiful advantage he has taken of a single 
unguarded expression, in a letter not intended for the 
public. Yet it is only the expresaion that is unguarded. 
I adhere to the true meaning of that member of the 
sentence, taken separately as he takes it, and now, 
upon the coolest deliberation, reassert that, for the 
purposes I referred to, it may be highly meritorious 
to the public, to wound the personal feelings ojf the 
Sovereign. It is not a general proposition, nor is it 
generally applied to the chief magistrate of this, or any 
other constitution. Mr. Home knows as well as I do, 
that the best of princes is not displeased with the abuse 
which he sees thrown upon his ostensible ministers. 
It makes them, I presume, more properly the objects 
of his royal compassion ; — neither does it escape his 
sagacity, that the lower they are degraded in the public 
esteem, the more submissively they mast depend upon 
his fiivour for protection. This, I aiffirm, upon the most 
solemn conviction, and the most certain knowledge, is 
a leadiog maxim in the policy of the closet. It is un- 
necessary to pursue the argument any further. 

Mr.Home is now a very loyal subject. He laments 
the wretched state of politics in this country, and sees 
in a new light the weakness and folly of the opposi- 
tion. Whoever or whatever is Sovereign demande the 
reepeet and support of the people: — it was not so, when 
Nerofiddied while Rome was burning. Our gracious 
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SorereifB hu had woadeifiil saooeu, in oxvatiog new 
•ttaelmieBtB to hit persom andfamify. He owes it, I 
presume, to the regular system he has pursued in the 
mystery of conyersion. He begfn with an experiment 
upon the Sooteh, and conclades with converting Mr. 
Home. — What a pity it is that the Jbwm should be 
condemned by Providence to wait for a Messiah of 
their own. 

The priesthood are apcosed of misinterpreting the 
scriptures. Mr. Home has improved upon his pro- 
fession. He alters the text, and creates a refotaUe 
doctrine of his own. Soch artifices cannot long delnde 
the understanding of the people ; and, without meaning 
an indecent comparison, I may venture to foretell that 
the Bible and Junms will be read, when the commeiv- 
taries of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LIV. 



Prmter of the PMic Advertiser. 

srB, August 26, 1771. 

The enemies of the people, having now nothing better 
to object to my friend Itmnu, are at last obliged to 
quit his politics, and to rail at him for crimes he is not 
guilty of. His vanity and impiety are now the .per- 
petual topics of their abuse. I do not mean to lessen 
the force of such charges (supposing they were true), 
but to show that they are not founded. If I admitted 
the premises, I should readily agree in all the conse- 
quences drawn from them« Vanity indeed is a venial 
error, for it usually carries its own punishment with it ; 
— but if 1 thought Junius capable of uttering a dis- 
respectful word of the religion of his country, I should 
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be the 'first to renoaiioe and gkve him iij> to the pnbliB 
contempt and indignation. As a man, I am satisfied 
that he is a Christian upon the most sincere oonviotion. 
As a writer, he would be grossly inconsistent with his 
political principles, if he dared to attack a religion 
established by those laws which it seems to be the 
purpose of his life to defend. Now for the proofs. 
JtaUms is accused of an impious allusion to the holy 
sacrament, where he says that, if Lord Weymouth be 
denied the atp, there wiU be no keeping him within the 
pah of the mtnietrtf. Now, Sir, I affirm that this 
passage refers entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman 
cathoBc chhrcfa, which denies the cap to the laity. It 
has no manner of relation to the Protestant creed, and 
is, in this country, as fair an object of ridicule as 
transubstatitiationf or any other part of Lord Peter* e 
history in the Tale of the Tub. 

But Juniut is charged with equal vanity and im- 
piety, in comparing his writings to the holy scripture. 
The formal protest he makes against any such com- 
parison avails him nothing. It becomes necessary 
then to show that the charge destroys itself. If he 
be vain, he cannot be impious. A vain man does not 
usually compare himself to an object, which it is his 
design io undervalue. On the other hand, if he be 
impious, be cannot be vain. For his impiety, if any, 
most consist in his endeavouring to degrade the holy 
scriptares by a comparison with his own contemptible 
writings. This would be folly indeed of the grossest 
nature, but where lies the vanity ? I shall now be told, 
— " Sir, what yon say is plausible enough, but still you 
must, allow that it is shamefally impudent in Junius to 
tell us that his works will live as long as the Bible.'* 
My answer is, Agreed : but first prove that he has said 
so. Look at his words, and you will find that the 
utmost he expects is, that the Bible and Junius will 
survive the commentaries of the Jesuits, which may 
prove true In a fortnight. The most malignant sagacity 
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eaniiot show that hi* works tre, in his opmioii, to livo 
as long as the Bible. Suppose I were to foretell that 
Jack and Tern would sarvive Harry. Does it follow 
that Jack most lire as long as Tom ? I woold only 
illostrate my meaning, and protest against the least 
idea of proftmeness. 

Yet this is the way in which JwnM is osnally an- 
swered, arraigned, and convicted. These oandid ori-> 
tics never remember any thing he says in honoar of 
our holy religion ; thoagh it is true that one of his 
leading arguments is made to ^est «poi» thm iuUrmal 
€vid»t»c€ which the purwt of nU reUgiona carrie* wiih 
it, . I quote his words, and conolnde from them, that 
he is a true and hearty Christian in substance, not in 
ceremony ; though possibly he may not agree with 
my reverend lords the bishops, or with the head of the 
church, that prayers are moroKtyt or that kneeUny is 
reiigUm. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LV. 

To Junius. 

August 17, 1771. 
I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on the recovery of your 
wonted style, though it has cost yon a fortnight. I 
compassionate your labour in the composition of your 
letters, and will communicate to you the secret of my 
fluency. Truth needs no ornament; and, in my opinion, 
what she borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against mo of cor- 
ruption. I denied the charge, and called for yoar 
proofs. You replied with abuse, and reasserted your 
charge. I called again for proofs. You reply again 
with abuse only, and drop your accusation. In your 
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fiftrtnigkt's letter there is not one wotd apou the sobjeot 
of mj eorraptioii. 

I here oo moM to mj, but to retnm thaolu .to yoa 
for yoor eondese€$uum, and to a g^ratefid |iabUc and 
bonesi ministry for all the.f&voars they have conferred 
npon me. The two latter, I am sare, will never refvse. 
me any grace I shall solicit : and since yon have been 
pleased to acknowledge that yon told a deliberate lie 
in my faToor ont of bounty, and as a charitable dona* 
tioo, why may I not expect that yon will hereafter (if 
yon do not forget yon ever mentioned my name with 
disrespeot) make the same acknowledgment for what 
yon have, said to my prejudice? — This second recan- 
tation willperhaps be more abhorrent from yoor dispo* 
sition ; bat should yon decline it, you will only afford 
one more instance how much easier it is to be generous 
than jnst, and that men are sometimes . bountiful who 
are not honest. 

At all events I am as well satiafied with your pane* 
gyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monoment I shall 
have none ; bat over my grave it will be said, in your 
own words, " Home's sitmaiion did noi eorrespond teith 
hU intetUunu; JOHN HORNEt. 



LETTER LVI. 

TO 

Hu Grace the Duke rf Grafton, 

MY LORD, Sept. 28, 1771. 

The people of England are not apprised of th^ fuH 

extent of their obligations to you. They have yet no 

adequate idea of the endless variety of your character. 

* The epitaph would not oe ill salted to the character ;-* 
at the best, it is but equivocal. 

t Some time after . this, Mr. Home left the church, and 
studied the law, but did not succeed in being called to the bar. 
He has lately cbansed his name to Tooke. 
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Thej have teen you dntisi^iflbed and saooeHfid in 
the Gontiiiaed riolation of those moral aod politioal 
duties, bj which the little, as well as the great soekties 
of life are coUeoted aod lield together. Everj ooloar, 
ewrj oharacter became joa. With a rate of abilities, 
which Lord Wejmooth Tery jostlj looks down apoa 
with ooDtempt, jon have done as mnoh mischief to the 
oonmanitj as Cromwett would have done, if CromwM 
bad been a coward, and as much as Maehiaoel, if Mm- 
ehMvl had not known that an appearance of morak 
and religion are nsefhl in society. — To a thinking man, 
the inAnenoe of the crown will, in no Tiew, appear so 
formidable, as when be obserres to what miomioBS 
excesses it has safeljcondncted joor Grace, wtthont a 
raj of real anderstanding, without CTon the pretenaiona 
to common decency or principle of any kind, or a single 
spark of personal resolution. What must be the opera- 
tion of that pemicioDS iuAaence, (for which our kings 
hare wisely exchanged the nugatory name of prero- 
gatire) that, in the highest stations, can so abnndantly 
supply the absence of virtae, courage, and abilities, 
and qualify a man to be the minister of a great nation, 
whom a priTate gentleman would be ashamed and 
afraid to admit into bis family ! Like the universal 
passport of an ambassador, it supersedes the prohibition 
of the laws, banishes the staple Tirtoesot the country, 
and introduces vice and folly triumphantly into all the 
departments of the state. Other princes, besides his 
Migesty, have bad the means of corruption within their 
reach, but they haye used it with moderation. In 
former tiroes corruption was considered as • foreign 
auxiliary to gorernment, and only called in upon extra- 
ordinary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the sanc- 
tified religion of Gwrge the Third, bare taught him to 
new-model the civil forces of the state. The natural 
resonrees of the crown are no longer confided in. ' Cor- 
mption glitters in the van ; collects and maintains a 
standing army of mercenaries, and« at the same mo- 
ment, imporerisbes aod eoslar^s the country. — Hit 
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• MiJMtjr's predeoetsors (exoepting that worth j famtlj, 
from which yon, mj Lord, are anqaestioDablj de* 
Boended) had some geneVoas qualities in their compo- 
sition, with vices, I confess, or frailties, in abundance. 
Theywere kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or priests. 
, They were at the head of the church, bnt did not know 
the ralne of their office. They said their prayers 
without ceremony; and had too little priestcraft in their 
vnderstaiiding to' reconcile the sanctimonious forms of 
religion with the ntter destruction of the morality of 
their people. — My Lord, this is fact, not declamation. 
— ^With all your partiidity to the house of Stuart, you 
muat confess, that even Charles the Seeottd vfonld Imtc 
blushed at that open encouragement, at those eager 
meretrioioufl caresses, with which every species of 
private vice and public prostitution is recelred at St. 
Jamea*s» — The unfortunate house of Stuart has been 
treated with an asperity which, if comparison be a 
defence, seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
Charles nor his brother were qualified to support such 
a system of measures as would be necessary to change 
the gorernment and subvert the constitution of Eng- 
land. One of them was too much in earnest in bis 
pleasures— the other b his religion. - But the daneer 
to this country would cease to be problematical, if the 
oroWn should ever descend to a prince, whose apparent 
simplicity might throw his subjects ofi^ their guard — 
who should have no sense of honour to restrain him, 
and who, with just religion enough to impose upon the 
multitude, might have no scruples of conscience to 
interfero with his morality. With these honourable 
qualifications, and the decisive advantage of situation, 
low craft and falsehood are all the abilities that are 
wanting to destroy the wisdom of ages, and to deface 
the noblest monument that human policy has erected. 
«->I know such a man ; my Lord, I know you both ; 
and, with the blessing of G<>d, (for I too am religious) 
the people of England shall know you as well as -I do. 
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I am Dot verj sure that greater abUtties would not in 
effect be an inipediment. to a design which seenu at 
first sight to require a superior capacity^' A better 
onderstaoding might make him sensible of the wonder* 
ful beauty of that system he was endeavouriog to cor- 
rupt The danger of the attempt might alarm him. 
The meanness and intrinsic worthlessaess of the object 
(supposing he could attain it) would fill him with 
shame, repentance, and disgust. But these are sen- 
sations which find no entrance into a barbaroiu ooo- 
traoted heart In some men, there is .a malignant 
passion to destroy the works of genius, literature, and 
ftreedom. The Fmkfa/ and the wwmk find equal gratifi- 
cation in it 

Reflections like these, my ^rd« have a general 
relation to your Graoe, and inseparably attend yoii» in 
whatever company or situation your character occnrs 
to us. They have no immediate connexion witli the 
following recent fact, which I lay befoie the'pablic, 
for the honour of the best of sovereigns, avd for the 
edification of his people. 

. A prince (whose piety and self-denial, one would 
think, might secure- him from such a multitude of 
worldly neoessitieji,) with an annual revenoe of near a 
million sterling, unfortunately wtmU money, — ^Thenavy 
of England, by an equally strange concurrence of un- 
foreseen cironmstances (Uiongh not quite so unfortn- 
nately for his Majesty), is in equal want of timber. 
The world knows in what a hopeful condition yon de- 
livered the navy to your successor, and in what a con- 
dition we found it in the moment of distress. You were 
determined it shotild continue in the situation in whieb 
yon left it It happened, however, very Iqokily for 
the privy purse, that one of the above wants promised 
fair to supply the other. Our reUgions, benevolent 
generous Sovereign has no objection to sdling kis omi 
timber to hit own admiralty, to repair kit oum ships, nor 
to putting the money into kis own pocket People pf a 
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religioos tarn natarallj adhere to tbe principles oT the 
chinch. Whatever thej acquire falls into morttaain, — 
Upon a representation from the Admiralty of theextra- 
ordinarj want of timber, for the indispensable repairs 
of the navy, the Sarveyor General was directed to make 
a snrvex of the timber in all the royal chases and forests 
in England. Having obeyed his orders with accuracy 
and attention, be reported, that the finest timber he 
had any where inet with, and the properest in every 
respect for the purposes of the navy, was in WhittUbury 
Forest, of which your Grace, I think, is hereditary 
ranger. In consequence of this report, the usual war- 
rant was prepared at the Treasury, and delivered to the 
surveyor, by which he or his deputy were authorized to 
.cat down any trees in Whiiilebury Forest, which should 
appear to be proper for the purposes above-mentioned. 
The deputy being informed that the warrant was signed 
and delivered to his principal in London, crosses the 
coontry to Northamptonshire, and with an officious zeal 
for the public service, begins to do his duty in the 
forest. Unfortanately for him, he had not the warrant 
in his pocket. The oversight was enormous, and you 
have punished him for it accordingly. You have in- 
sisted that an active, useful officer should be dismissed 
from his place. Yoa have rained an innocent man and 
his family. — In what language shall I address so black, 
so cowardly a tyrant — thou worse than one of the 
Brmuwicks, and all the Stuarttl To them who know 
Lord North, it i^ unnecessary to say that he was mean 
and base enough to submit to you. This howevjer is 
but a small part of the fact. After ruining t^e surveyor's 
deputy, for acting without the warrant, you attacked the 
warrant itself. Yoo declared it was illegal, and swore, 
in a fit of foaming, frantic passion, thatitJiever should 
be executed. You asserted upon your honour, that in 
the grant of the rangership of Whittkhury Forest, made 
hj Charles the Second (whom, with a modesty that 
would do honoor to Mr. Rigby, you are pleased to call 
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yonr anoebtor) to one of his bastardii (from whom I 
make no doabt of jour desoent), the propertj of the 
timber is Tested' in the ranger. I hare examined the 
origioal grant, and now, in the face of the pablio, con- 
tradict jon directly upon the fiict. The Tery reverse of 
what joa have asserted npoo yonr honour is the tnith. 
The grant, expreMfyf andhy aparHadar ehua€, reserves 
the property of the timber for the use of the crown. — 
In spite of this evidence'— in defiance of the represen- 
tations of the Admiralty — in perfect mockery of the 
notorions distresses of the English navy, and those 
equally pressing, and almost equally notorious necessi- 
ties of year picas Sovereign — here the matter rests. — 
The Lords of the Treasury recall their warrant ; the 
depaty-surveyor is rained for doing his daty ; — Mr. 
John Pitt (whose name I sappose is offensive to yon) 
sabmifs to be browbeaten and insolted: the oaks keep 
their groand ; — the king is defraaded, and the navy of 
England may perish for want of the best and finest 
timber in the island. And all this is submitted to — 
to -appease the Dnke of Grafton ! — to gratify the man 
who has involved the king and his kingdom in confusion 
and distress ; and who, like a treacherous coward, de- 
serted his Sovereign in the midst of it ! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doctrines, 
since you. thought it advisable to rob the Duke of 
Portland of his property, in order to strengthen the 
interest of Lord Baile'« son-in-law, before the last ge- 
neral election. Nullum teii^NM oceunii regi was then 
your boasted motto, and the cry of your hungry par- 
tisans. Now it seems a grant of Charles the Second to 
one of his bastards is to be held sacred and inviolable ! 
It mast not be questioned by the king's servants, nor 
submitted to any interpretation but your own. My 
Lord, this was not the language you held, when it 
kuitod you to insult the memory of the glorious deli- 
verer of England from that detested family, to which 
joQ are stiU more nearly allied in principle than in 
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blood. In the Dame of deoeoey and oomotoa aeiiae, 
what are yoar Grace's merits, either with king or minis- 
trj, that shoidd entitle yon to assnme this domineering 
aatiiority OTer both? — ^^Is it the fortanate oonsangoinity 
yoq claim with the honse itiSiuart? Is it the secret 
correspondence yon have for so many years carried on 
with Lord Bute, by the assiduoas assistance of your 
creant'Cohurpd parasite ? Cooldnot your gallantry jBnd 
sufficient employment for him, in those gentle offices by 
which be first acquired the tender friendship of Lord 
JkarringUm? Or is it only that wonderful sympathy 
of manners, which subsists between yonr Grace and 
one of yonr superiors, and does so much bononr to 
yon both ? Is the union of Biijil and Black George no 
longer a romance? From whatever origin yonr influ- 
ence in this country arises, it is a phenomenon in the 
history of human yirtne and understanding. Good men 
can hardly belicTe the feu^t. Wise men are unable to 
account for it. Religions men find exercise for their 
faith, and make it the last efibrt of their piety not to 
repine against Proridence. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LVII. 

4 

TO THE 

Livery of Ikmdon, 

GENTLEMEN, Sept. 30, 1771. 

If you alone were concerned in the eTont of the pre- 
sent election of a chief magistrate of the metropolis, it 
would be the highest presumption in a stranger to at- 
tempt to influence your choice, or even to offer you his 
opinion. But the situation of public affairs has an- 
nealed an extraordinary importance to your resolutions. 
Yon cannot, in the choice of yonr magistrate, deter- 

T 
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mine for yowMloM only. Yon an goiog^ to detenDiae 
upoD a pointy in which every member of Uie oommnnity 
18 interested. I will not tcniple to aaj, that the veiy 
being of thatlaw, of that right, of that oonstitution, for 
which we have been to long contending, ia now at 
•take. They, who would enraare yonr judgment tdl 
yon it is a common, ordmary case, and to be decided 
by ordinary precedent and practice. They artfully 
condnde, from moderate, peaceable timea, to times 
which art not moderate, and which ought noi to be 
peaceable. While they solicit yopr farour, they inaist 
upon a rule of rotation, which excludes all idea of 
election. 

Let me be honoured'witb a few minutes of yopr at^ 
tention. The question, to those who mean fairly to the 
liberty of the people (which we all profess to hare in 
view), lies within a very narrow compass. Do you 
mean to desert that just and honourable aystem of 
measures which you have hitherto pursued in hopes of 
obtaining from Parliament, or from the Crown, a full 
redress of past grievances, and a security for the fu- 
ture ? ]>o yon think the cause desperate, and will 
you declare that you think so to the whole people of 
England? If this be your meaning and opinion, yon 
will act consistently with it, in choosing Mr, Na»K I 
profess to be unacquainted with his private chancter. 
Bat he has acted as a magistrate, as a public man. 
As such I speak of him — I see his name in a protest 
against one of your remonstrances to the crown. He 
has done every thing in his power to destroy the 
freedom of popular elections in the city by pubUshing 
the poll upon a former occasion; and I know, in gene- 
ral, that he has distinguished himself, by slighting and 
thwarting all those public measures which yon have 
engaged in with the greatest warmth, and hitherto 
thought most worthy of your approbation. From his 
past conduct, what conclusion will you draw, but that 
be will'act the same part as Lord Mapor, which he has 
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ioTariably acted as Alderman and Skerijf? He oannot 
alter bia coodoct, witboat confessing that he never 
acted apoo principle of any kind. I sfaoald be sorry 
to injure the character of a man, who perhaps may be 
honest in his intention, by supposing it poasibU, that he 
can ever ooncor with yoa in any political measare or 
opinion. 

If, on the other hand, yoa mean to persevere in 
those resolutions for the public good, which, though 
not alwajrs successful, are always honourable, your 
choice will naturally incline to those men, who (what- 
erer they4>e in other respects) are most likely to co- 
operate with yon in the greai purposes which you are 
determined not to relinquish. The question is not, of 
what metal your instruments are made, but whether they 
are adapted to the work pou have m hmd. The honours 
of the city, in these times, are improperly, because 
exelusiTely called a reward. You mean not merely to 
pay, but to emptoy. Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbrtdye 
likely. to execute the extraordinary as well as the 
ordinary duties of Lord Mayor ? Will they grant yoa 
common*halls when it shall be necessary? Will they 
go. np. with remonstrances to the king? Have they 
firmness enough to meet the fury of a renal House of 
Commons P Have they fortitude enough not to shrink 
at imprisonment? Have they spirit enough to hazard 
their Ures and fortunes in a contest, if it should be 
necessary, with a prostituted Legislature I If these 
questions oan fairly be answered in the affirmative, 
your choice is made. Forgive this pasaionatelanguage. 
I am anable to correct it. The subject comes home 
to us all. It is the language of my heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

TO THE 

Printer of the PiibUc Advertiser. 
SIR, October 5, ITJU 

No man lameats more sincerely tban I do, the unhappy 
differences which have arisencsmong the iiieiids of Hie 
people, and divided them from each other. The cause 
uadoabtadly suffers, as well by the diminntioD of that 
strength, which union carries with it, as by the sepa^ 
rater Iqss of personal reputation, which eyery man sns- 
tains, when his character and conduct are frequently 
held forth in odious or conteaiptihle eoloura. — ^Theae 
differences are only advantageous' to the conuncn 
enemy of the country. The hearty friends of the cause 
are provoked and disguated. — The lufciiwamt advocate 
avails himself of any pretence to relapse into that indo- 
lent indifference about every thing that ought to interest 
an Eqglishman, so unjustly dignified with the title of 
moderation. — The false insidious partisan, whocneates 
or foments the disorder, sees the fruit of his dishonest 
industry ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoioes in the 
promise of a banquet, only delicious to such an appe- 
tite as his own. — It is time for those who really nMsa 
well io^the anue and the pecph, who have no vieir to 
private advantage, and who have virtue enough to pre- 
fer tne general good of the community to the gratifica- 
tion of personal animosities — it is time fer su^ men to 
interpose. — Let us try whether these fatal diaaenaions 
may not yet be reconciled ; or, if that be impracticable, 
let us guard at least against the worst effects of divi- 
sion, and endeavour to persuade these furious parti- 
sans, if they will not consent to draw toj^^ther, to be 
separately useful to that cause, which they all pretend 
to be attached to. Honour and honesty must not be 
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fMioiuiced, slthoagb a fkoiuaiid modes of right ud 
wrong were to oooapj the degrees of noratitj betweea 
Zeno and Epionnis. The fondameatal principles of 
Christianitjmaj still be preserred, though every sea- 
loos sectary adheres to his own exolnsiye dootrine, 
and pious ecclesiastics make it part of their religion to 
persecato one another. The civil constitotion too, that 
legal liberty, that general creed, which every English- 
man professes, may still be supported, thongh Wilkes, 
and Horae, and Townsend, and SawBridge should ob- 
stinately refose to oommnnicato, and even if the fathers 
of the charch, if Savile, Richmond^ Camden, Rocking*- 
ham, and Chatham should disagree in the ceremonies 
of their political worship, and even in the interpretation 
of twenty texts in Magna Charta* — I speak to the peo- 
ple as one of the people. — Let us employ these men in 
whatever departments their varions abilities are best 
suited to, and as much to the advantage of the common 
cause as their different inclinations will permit They 
cannot serve ms, without essentially serving them- 
selves. 

If Mr. Noah be elected, he will hardly ventore, after 
so recent a mark of the personal esteem of bis fellow- 
citisens, to declare himself immediately a eonrtier. 
The spirit and activity of the Sheriffs will, I hope, be 
sofficient to counteract any sinister intentions of the 
Lord Mayor. In collision with their virtue, perhaps 
he may toke fire. 

It is not necesssry to exact from Mr. Wilkes the 
virtues of a stoic. They were inconsistent with them- 
selves, who, almost at flie same moment, represented 
him as the l^asest of jnankind, yet seemed to expect 
from him such i^stenees of fortitude and self-denial, 
as would do honour to an apostle. It is not however 
flattery to say, that he is obstinate, intrepid, and fertile 
in expediente. That he has no possible resonree, bat 
in the public favour, is, in my judgment, a considerable 
lecommeadation of him. I wish that every man, who 
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pntended to popnlurity, were in the tame predicament 
I wish that a retreat to St. James's were not so easj 
and open, as patriots hare foand it. To Mr. Wilkes 
there is no access. . Howerer he may be misled bj 
passion or imprudence, I think he cannot be gailty of 
a deliberate treachery to the pablic. The fayoar of 
his coontry ooostitntes the shield which defends him 
against a thoasand daggers. Desertion Woold dis- 
arm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit and inte- 
grity, than the sound jndgment of any man, who prefers 
« republican form of goyemment, in this or any other 
empire of equal extent, to a monarchy so qualified and 
limited as ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in 
theory the wisest system of goTemment, nor practicable 
in this country. Yet, though I hope the English Con- 
stitution will fbr erer preserve its original monarchical 
forms I would haye the manners of the people purely 
und strictly republican. I do not mean the licentious 
spirit of anarchy and riot. I mean a general attacbment 
to the commonweal, distinct from any partial attachment 
to persons or families ;•— an implicit submission to the 
laws only, and an affeotion to the magistrate, propor- 
tioned to the integrity and wisdom, with which he 
distributes justice to his people, and administers their 
aflhirs. The present habit of our political body appears 
to me the very reyerse of what it ought to be. The 
form ef the constitution leans rather more than enough 
to the popular branch ; while, in effect, the manners of 
the people (of those at least who are likely to take a 
lead in the country) incliiie too generally to a depend- 
ance upon the crown. The reil friend&yof arlntrary 
power combine the hcU, and are not inconsistent with 
their principles, when they strenuously support the 
unwarrantable privileges assumed by the House of 
Commons. In these circumstances, it were mudi to be 
desired, that we had many such men as Mr. Sawbridge 
io represent us in parliament- I speak from common 
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report nd opinion only, when I impnte to him a spe- 
onUtiTe predilection in faToar of a republic. In the 
personal condact and manners of the man, I cannot be 
mistaken. He has shown himself possessed of that 
repnblican firmness which the times require, and bj 
which an English gentlemati may be as osefally and 
as honourably distinguished as any citizen of ancient 
Rome, of Athens, or Lacedsemon. 

Mr. Townsend complains that the public gratitude 
has not been answerable to his deserts. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace the artifices which haye suggested to him 
a lang^nage so uoworthy of his understanding. A great 
man commands the affections of the people. A prudeut 
man does not complidn when he has lost them. Yet 
they are far from' being lost to Mr. Townsend. He has 
treated our opinion a little too cavalierly. A young 
man is apt to rely too confidently upon himself, to be 
as attentive to his mistress as a polite and passionate 
lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her at first too 
easy a conquest. Yet, I fancy, she will be ready to 
receive him whenever be thinks proper to renew his 
addresses. With all his youth, his spirit^ and his 
appearance, it would be indecent in the lady to solicit 
his retam. 

I have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. 
Home, to flatter myself that these gentlemen will ever 
be cordially reunited. It Is not, however, unreason- 
able to expect, that each of them should act a separate - 
part, with honour and integrity to the public. 

As for differences of opinion upon speculative ques- 
tions, if we wait until tk9y are reconciled, the action of 
human affairs must be suspended for ever. But nei- 
ther are we to look for perfection in any one man, nor 
for agreement among many. When Lord Chatham 
afinmt, that ths authority of the BriHah legislature is 
NOT SUPREME over the eoUmies, in the tame sense m 
which it is supreme over Qreat Britain; when Lord 
Camden snppose$ a necessity (which the King is to 
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jadge of), tmd, fosnded QpoD that necessitj, mttribates 
to the Crown « legal power (not given bj the act itaeli) 
to sospend the operation of an act of the legislatoie — 
/ lUten to them both with diffidence amd respect, iut 

WITHOUT the SMALLEST DEGREE OF CONVICTION OR 

ASSENT. Yet, I doubt not, they delivered their real 
aentimeots, nor ought they to be hastily condemned. 
I too have a claim to the candid interpretation of my 
conntry, when I acknowledge an involuntary, compul- 
sive assent to one very unpopular opinion* I lament the 
nnhi^py necessity, whenevw it arises, of providing for 
the safety of the state, by a temporary invasion of the 
personal liberty of the subject. Would to iSod it were 
practicable to reconcile these flbportant ol^ects, in 
every possible situation of public affairs ! I regard the 
legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain, as much as 
my own, and would defend it with the same zeaL I 
know we must stand or fall together. But I never 
can doabt»that the community has a right to command, 
as well as to purchase, the service of its members. I 
see that right founded originally upon a necessity, 
which supersedes all argument. I see it eatablished 
by usage immemorial, and admitted by more than a 
tacit assent of the legislature. I conclude^ there is no 
remedy, in the nature of things, for the grievance com- 
plained of; for, if there were, it mnst long since have 
been redressed. Though numberless opportnipities 
have presented themselves, highly favourable to public 
liberty, no successful attempt has ever been made for 
the relief of the subject in this article. Yet it has been 
felt and complained of ever since England bad a navy. 
The conditions, which constitute this right, must be 
taken together. Separately, they have little weight. 
It is not fair to argue, from any abuse in the exeontion, 
to the illegality of the power : much less is a oondnsion 
to be drawn from the navy to the land service. A sea- 
man can never be employed but against the enemies of 
his country. The only case in which the King can 
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haTe a right taann hia aabjeots in genaral, is that of a 
foreign force being aotdaUj landed upon ont coast. 
Whenever that case happens, no true Englishman will 
inquire, whether the King's righl to compel him to de- 
fend hisjBonntry be the costom of England, or a grant 
of the legislature. With regard to the press for sea* 
men, it does not follow that the symptoms maj not be 
softened, although the distemper cannot be cured. Let 
bounties be increased as far as the public purse can 
support them* Still they hare a limit, and when erery 
reasonable expense is incnned, it will be found, in fact, 
that the spur of th^ press is wanted to give operation to 
the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the strict 
right of pressing, until I heard that Lord Mansfield ' 
had applauded Lord Chatham for delirering soinetbing 
like this doctrine in the House of Lords. That consi- 
deration staggered me not a little. But, upon reflec>- 
tion« bis conduct accounts naturally for itself. He 
knew the doctrine was unpopular, and was eager to fix 
it upon the man who is the first object of his fear and 
detestation. The cunning Scotchman ifever speaks 
truth withodt a fraudident design. In council he ge- 
nerally atfects to take a moderate part. Besides his 
natural timidity, it makes part of his political plan 
never to be known to recommend violent measures. 
When the guards are called forth to murder their fel- 
low-subjects, it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord 
Mansfield. That odious office, his prudence tells him, 
is better left to such men as Gower and Weymouth, as 
Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hillsborough vrisely 
confines his firmness to the distant Americans. The 
designs of Mansfield are more subtle, more effectual, 
and secure. Who attacks the liberty of the press ? — 
Lord Mansfield. Who invades the constitutional power 
of juries 7~^Lord Mansfield. What judge ever chal- 
lenged a juryman, but Lord Mansfield? — Who waa 
that judge, who, to save the King's brotbery affimied 
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that • Buw of the first nuk nd quality, who obtaios a 
▼erdiot in a suit for oriminal oonversation, ia entitled 
to no greater damages than the meanest meohanio? — 
Lord Mansfield. Who is it makes oommissioners of the 
great seal ? — Lord Mansfield. Who is it forms a decree 
for these commissioners, deciding against Lord Chat- 
ham, and afterwards (finding himself opposed by the 
judges) declares in Parliament, that he never bad a 
doabt that the law was in~ direct opposition to that 
decree? — Lord Mansfield. Who is he, that has made 
it the stadj and practice of his life, to undermine and 
alter the whole system of jarisprndence in the Gout 
of King's Bench? — Lord Mansfield. Th^re nerer ex- 
isted a man bat himself, who answered exactly to so 
complicated a description. Compared to these enor- 
mities, his original attachment to the Pretender (to 
whom his dearest brother was confidential secretai^) 
is a Tirtne of the first magnitade. Bvt the hoar of im- 
peachment tsiA come, and neither he nor Grafton shall 
escape me. Now let them make common caose against 
England and the Hoose of Hanover. A Staart and a 
Murray shoold sympatiiise with each other. 

When I refer to signal instances of onpopnlar opi- 
nicns deliyered and maintained by men, who may well 
be supposed to have no view bat the public good, I do 
jiot mean to renew the discassion of such opinions. I 
should be sorry to reyive the dormant questions of 
stamp'Od, eomr-biU, or prsit-warrimt. I mean only to 
illostrate one useful proposition, which it is the inten- 
tion of this paper to inculcate: — That w shottid mot 
gemtraHbf ryeet the friendship or ttrviesM of amy mtam, 
beeauM he d&fertfrom uaina partJMilar opinum. This 
will not appear a saperfloous caution, if we observe the 
ordinary conduct of mankind. In public affairs there 
is the least chance of a perfect concarrenoe of sentiment 
or inclination. Yet every man is sble to contribute 
•omething to the common stock, and no man's contri- 
bution should be reject^. If individuals have no vur- 
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tOM, tbeir Yioet may be oYuse to vs. I oare not with 
wliat primiple the new-born patriot ia animated, if the 
oeaaores he supports are b«ne6cid to the commonitj. 
The nation is interested in his conduct. His motives 
are his own. The properties of a patriot are perishable 
in the indiyidnal, but there is a quick snooession of 
subjects, and the breed is worth preserving. — The 
spirit of the Americans may be a usefnl example to ns. 
Onr dogs and horses are onlj English upon English 
ground; but patriotism, it seems, may be improved 
by transplanting. — I will not reject a bill, which tends 
to confine parliamentary privilege within reasonable 
bounds, though it should be stolen from the house of 
Gavendish, and introduced by Mr. Onslow. The fea- 
tures of the infant are a proof of the descent, and rin- 
dicate the noble birth from the baseness of the adop- 
tion. — I willingly accept of a sarcasm from dtlonel 
Barre, or a smile from Mr. Burk€, Even the silent 
▼ote of Mr. Caleraft is worth reckoning in a division. 
What though he riots in the plunder of the army, and 
lias only determined to be a patriot, when he could not 
be a peer? — ^Let us profit by the assistance of such 
men, while they are with us, and place them, if it be pos^ 
siUe, in the post of danger to prevent desertion. The 
wary Wtdderhwnu, tbe pompons Sufolk, never threw 
away the scabbard, nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. 
They always treated the king's servants as men with 
whom, sometime or other, they might possibly be in 
friendships — ^Wben a man who stands forth for the pub- 
lic, has gone that length, from which there is no prac- 
ticable retreat — ^when he has given that kind of per- 
sonal ofienoe, which a pious monarch never pardons 
— ^I then begin to think him in earnest, and that he 
never will have occasion to solicit the forgiveness of 
his country. But instances of a determination so en>- 
tire and unreserved are rarely met with. Let us take 
mankind om thsy or: Let us distribqte the virtues and 
abilities of ihdividnals according to the ofiices they 
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affect, and when tbej qnit the leiTice, let as qid«a- 
▼oar to sapply their places with bettbr men than Ire 
have lost. In this ooontry 4here are always candidates 
enough for popolar fayoor. The temple of Fume is the 
shortest passage to riches and preferment. 

Above all things, let me guard my countrymen against 
the meanness and folly of accepting of a grilling or mo- 
derate compensation fpr extraordinary and essential in- 
juries. Our enemies treat as as the onnnini^ trader 
does the anskilfal Indian. They magnify their gene- 
. rosity, when they give us baubles, of little proportionate 
▼alue, for ivory and gold. The same Hoose of Com*- 
mons, who robbed the oonstitoent body of their right 
of free election, who presumed to wtak€ a law under 
pretence of dedmring it, who paid our good King's 
debts, without once inquiring how they were incurred ; 
who gave thanks for rq>eated morders committed at 
home, and for national infsmy incurred abroad ; who 
screened Lord MmiuJIeld; who imprisoned the Magis- 
trates of the Metropolis for asserting the subject's right 
to the protection of the laws ; who erased a jadieial 
record, and ordered sll proceedings in a criminal suit 
to be suspended*; — ^this very Hoose of Commons have 
graciously consented, that their own members may be 
compelled to pay their debts, and that contested elec- 
tions shall, for the future, be determined with some de- 
cent regard to the merits of the» case. The event of th6 
suit is of no oonsequenoe to the erown. While parlin*^ 
ments are septennial, the purchase of the sitting mem- 
ber or of the petitioner makes but the difference of a 
day. Concessions, such as these, are of little moment 
to the sum of things ; unless it be to prove, that the 
worst of men are sensible of the injuries they have done 
us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us the inunineot dan- 
ger of our akuation. In the shipwveek of the state, 
trifles float and are preserved ; while every thing solid 
•nd valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost forever. 

JUNIUS*. 
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LETTER LIX. 



Prinier of the PubUe Advertiser. 

SIR, ^ October 16, 1771. 

I AM ooDTiooed that Junvu is incapable of wilfnllj 
misTepresentiiig any man's opinion, and that bis inoli- 
natioD leads him to treat Lord Camden with particular 
candour and respecti' The doctrine attribated to him 
by Jmmu, as far as it goes, corresponds with thai 
stated by yoor CorrespondeAt, Sotevola, who seems to 
make a distinction without a difference; Lord Camdon, 
it is agreed, did certainly maintain that, in the recess 
of parliament, th^ lUng (by which we all mean the King 
in Cfiumeil, or the execatiye power) might saspend the 
operation of an act of the legislatore ; and he fonoded 
bis doctrine vpon a sappos^ necessity, of which the 
King, Ml the first ttutanes, mast be judge. Th6 Lords 
and Commons cannot be judges of it in the first in- 
stance, for they do not exist — Thus far Jumus, 

Bat, says Semwda, Lord Camden made parliament, 
and not the King, judges of the necessity. — ^That par* 
liament may review the acts of miiiisters is .unqaes- 
tionable; bat there is a wide difference 'between say- 
ing that the crown had a hgal power, and, that minis- 
ters may act at their periL When we say an act is iOegal, 
we mean that it is forbidden by a joint resolution of 
the three estates. How a subsequent resolution of two 
of those branches can make it kgal ab initio, will re- 
quire explanation. If it ceold, the consequence would 
be truly dreadful, especially in these times* There is 
no act of arbitrary power, which the King might not 
attribute to necessity, and for which he would not be 
secore of obtaining the appn>bation of his prostituted 
Lords and Commons. If Xierrf Camden admits that the 
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sabteqneni sBDction of ParUameDt wai neoeMuj to 
make the proolamatioo legal, whj did he so obstinatelj 
oppose the bill» which was soon after brought in, for 
indemnif jing all those persons who had acted onder it? 
— If that bill had not been passed, I am readj to main- 
tain, in direct contradiction to Lord Camden's doc- 
trines (taken as Seavola states it) that a litigious ex- 
porter of com, who had saffered in his property in oon- 
seqnence of the proclamation, might hare laid his ac- 
tion against the Custom House oflBoers, and would in- 
falliblj have recoTcred damages. No jury could refuse 
them ; and if I, who am by no means litigious, had been 
so injured, I would assuredly haire instituted a suit in 
Westminster Hall, on purpose to try the qaestion of 
right. I would hare done it upon a principle df dcA- 
anoe of the pretended power of either or both bouses to 
make declarations inconsistent with law; and I have 
no doubt, that with an Act of Parliament on my side, 
I should haire been too strong for them all. This is the 
way in which an Englishman should speak and act, and 
not suffer dangerous precedents to be established, be- 
cause the circumstances are faTOuraUe or palliating. 

With regard to Lord Camdmt, the truth is, that he 
inadyertendy oirer-shot himself, as appears plainly by 
that unguarded mention of a fyromiy of fwrtif dmfw, 
which I myself heard. - Instead of asserting that the 
proclamation was Ug^, he thoM hare said, " M j 
Lords, I know the pMroclamation *was tibial, but I ad- 
vised it,. because it was indispensably necessary to save 
^ the kingdom from ftunine ; and I submit mys^ to the 
justice and mercy of my country.^* - 

Such language as this would hare been manly, ra- 
tional, and consistent) — ^not unfit for a lawyer, and 
every way worthy of a great man. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

P. S. If Seamla should think proper to write again 
upon this subject, I beg of him to .give me a dir^H an- 
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swer, Ibat is, a plain affirmatiye or negative, to tho 
following qaestion : — In the interval between the pob- 
liahing saoh a proclamation (or order of council) as 
that in qaestion, and its receiving the sanction of the 
two houses, of what nature is it — is it Ugal or illegal; 
or is it neither one or the other? — I mean to be can* 
did, and will point out to him the consequence of his 
answer either way. — ^If it be legal, it wants no fkrther 
sanction. If it be ilkgal, the subject is not bound to 
obey it; consequently it is a useless, nugatory act, 
even as to its declared purpose. Before the meeting 
of parliament, the whole mischief, which it means to 
prevent, will have been completed. 



LETTER LX. 

ToZeno. 

SIR, October 17, 1771, 

The sophistry of your letter in defence o( Lord Matu- 
field is adapted to the character you defend. But Lard 
Mansfield is a man ofform, and seldom in his behavi- 
our transgresses the rules of decorum. I shall imitate 
his lordship's good manners, and leave gou in the full 
possession of his principles. I will not call yon Uar, 
jesuii, or vUlam; but with all the politeness imaginable, 
perhaps, t may prove you so. 

Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfield! » school 
of justice, you answer Junius by misquoting his w<(rds, 
and misstating his propositions. If I am candid enough 
to admit that this is the very logic taught at iS^^ Omer's, 
you will readily allow that it is the constant practice 
in the Court of King's DancA.— JUNIUS doss not sag, 
that he never had a doubt about the strict right of 
pressing, tiU hs knew Lord Mansfield was of the same 
opinion^ His words are, until As heard that Lord Malts' 
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jiM had tipplmmded Lord Chmikamfor mainUmimg that 
doetrimM m the HmuB of Lords* It was not tke aoci- 
dantal oononrrenoe of Lord Mansfield's opiakm, but tbe 
sospioioos applause giren by a conniDg Scotebman to 
the man be detests, tbst raised and justified a doubt in 
the mind of JmmuM, The qaestion is not, whether 
Lord Mansfield be a man of learning and abilities 
(which Junius has nerer dispnted), bat whether or no 
he abuses and misapplies his talents. 

Junius did not saj that Lord Maasfidd had advised 
the oalling oat the guards. On the oontrarj, his plain 
meaning is, that he left that odious ofiice to men less 
canning than himself. — ^Whether Lord Mansfield's doe* 
trine concerning libels be or be not an attack upon the 
liberty of the press, is a qnestion which the public in 
general are verj well able to determine. I shaU not 
enter into it at present. Nor do I think it necessary 
to say mach to a man, who had the daring confidence 
to say to a jury, *' Gentlemen, you are to bring in a Ter- 
dict _guitty or not guilty, bot whether the defendant be 
gnilty or innocent is not matter foryoair con^deration." 
Clothe it in what language you will, this is the sum 
total of Lord Mansfield's doctrine. If not, let Zeno 
show us the ditference. 

But it seems, ths Kberty of ths press wuty ho abused, 
and the ahuse ofu vaiuabU privUege is the eertam wuans 
to lose it. The farst I admit-^but let the a6ii«e be sub- 
mitted to a jury, a sufficient and indeed the only legal 
and constitntional check upon the licence of the press. 
The second I flatly deny. In direct contradiction to 
Lord Mansfield, I afilrm that " the abuse of a Taluable 
privilege is not the eertam means to lose it." If it 
were, the English nation would have few priTileges left, 
for where is the privilege that has not, at one tioM or 
other, been abnsed by individuals? Bat it is false in 
reason and equity, that particolar abases should pro- 
dace a general foifeitnre. Shall the community be de- 
prived of the protection of the laws beoause there are 
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tobbera and marderers? — Shall the oommimity be pa- 
oiahed, becaaseindiyidaals have offended? I^rd Mans- 
field says so, oonsistentlj eYioagh with his principles j 
bat I wmider to find him so explicit. Yet for one con- 
cession, however extorted, I confess myself obliged to 
him. — ^The liberty of the press is after all a vaiuabU 
prwiUg€. I agree with him most heartily, and will 
defend it against him. 

Yoo ask me. What jurynum was challenged by Lord 
Mansfield ? I tell yen, his name was Benson, When 
his name was called. Lord Mansfield ordered the clerk 
to pass him by. As for his reasons, you may ask him- 
self, /or he assigned none. Bat I can tell yon what all 
men thoaght of it. This Bens<m had been refractory 
npon a former jnry, and woald not accept of the law as 
delivered by Lord Mansfield ; bat had the impadence 
to pretend to think for himself. — Bat yoo, it seems, 
honest Zeno, know nothing of the matter ! Yon never 
read Junius*8 letter to year patron T »Yoa never heard 
of the intended instmctions from the city to impeach 
Lord Mansfield ! Yoa never heard by what dexterity 
of Mr, Pateraon that measare was prevented ! How 
^ wonderfoUy ill some people are informed ! 

Juniu3 did never affirm that the crime of sedncing 
the wife of a mechanic or a peer is not the same, taken 
in a moral or religions view. What he affirmed, in con- 
tradiction to the levelling principle so lately adopted 
by Lord Mansfield was, that the dantagee should be pro- 
portioned to the rank and fortune of the parties; and 
for this plain reason (admitted by every other jadge 
that ever sat in Westminster Hall) becatfse what is a 
compensation or penalty to one man is none to ano- 
ther. The sophistical distinction yoa attempt to draw 
between the person injured and the person iiyuringt ia 
Mansfield all over. If yon can once establish the pro- 
position that the injured party is not intitled to receive 
large damages, it follows pretty plainly thatthe party 
injurutg shonld not be compelled to pay them : conse- 
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qaentlj the king's brother is effectnallj screened bjr 
Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your reference to Naihan 
and David comes naturally in aid of yonr patron's pro- 
fessed sjrstem of jurisprudence. He is fond of intro- 
dacing into the Court of King's Bench any law that con- 
tradicts or excludes the common law of England ; whe- 
ther it be c(uion, civil, jus genHum, or levitieal. But, 
Sir, the Bible is the code of our religious faith, not of 
our municipal jarisprudence ; and though it was the 
pleasure of God to inflict a particuli|r punishment upon 
David's crime (taken as a breach of his divine com- 
mands) and to send his prophet to denounce it, an Eng- 
lish jury have nothing to do either with David or the 
prophet. They consider the crime only as it is a breach 
of order, an injury to an individual, and an offence to 
society ; and they judge of it by certain positive rules 
of law, or by the practice of their ancestors. Upon the 
whole, the man after God's own keartis much indebted 
to you for tsomparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. 
That his royal highness may be the man after Xiord 
Mansfield's own heart seems much more probable ; and 
you, I think, Mr. Zeno, might succeed tolerably well 
in the character of Nathan, The evil deity, the pro- 
phet, and the royal Binner> would be very proper com- 
pany for one another. 

You say Lord Mansfield did not nudce the commis- 
sioners of the great seal, and that he only advised the 
King to appoint. I believe Jumus meant no more, and 
the distinction is hardly worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion upon Lord 
Chatham's appeaL — I affirm that he did, directly in 
favour of the appeal. This is a point in fact to be de- 
termined by evidence only. But you assign no reason 
for his supposed silence, nor for his desiring a confer- 
ence with the judges the day before. Was not all 
Westminster Hall convinced Uiat he did it with a view 
to pu2zle them with some perplexing question, and in 
hopes of bringing some of them over to him? — You 
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saj the commissioners were very capabU of framing a 
decree for themselves. By the fact it on] j appears that 
they were capable of framing^ an illegal one, which, I 
apprehend, is not much to the credit either of their 
learning or integrity. 

We are hoth agreed that Lord Mansfield has inces- 
santly laboured to introdnoe new modes of proceeding 
in the oonrt where he presides ; but you attribute it to 
an honest zeal in behalf of innocence oppressed by 
quibble and chicane. I say that he has introduced neio 
bio too, and removed the landmarks established by 
former decisions. I say that his view is to change a 
court of common law into a court of equity, and to 
bring every thing within the arbitrium of a prtetorian 
court. The public must determine between us. But- 
now for his merits. First then, the establishment of 
the judges in their places for life (which you tell us 
was advised by Lord MansBeld) was a concession 
merely fo catch the people. It bore the appearance 
of a royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. The 
judges were already for life, excepting in the case of 
a demise. Your boasted bill only provides that it shall 
not be in the power of the king's successor to remove 
them. At the best therefore> it is only a legacy, not a 
gift on the part of his present majesty, since for him- 
self he gives up nothing. — That he did oppose Lord 
Camden and Lord Northington upon the proclamation 
against the exportation of corn, is most true, and with 
great ability*. With his talents, and taking the right 
side of so clear a question, it was impossible to speak 
ill. — His motives are not so easily penetrated. They 
who are acquainted with the state of politics, at that, 
period, will judge of them somewhat differently from 
Zeno. Of the popular bills, which you say he support- 
ed in the House of Lords, the most material is unques- 

* His speech on this occasion was printed ; it ran throagh 
many editions in a few weeks ; it is entitled, *' A Speech 
against the saspeuding and dispensing Prerogative." 
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tioMblj Ikat of Mr. GramOt for deeidiBg contested 
tlnctioMi.- B«t I ahoold be glad to know opoa wkat 
poMible pntesoe as J nember of the upper hooae coold 
oppoM soeh a bfll, after it had passed the Homm of 
Cumwmm%f — I do sot pietend to koow what share he 
had m proaotiBf the other two bOls, bat I aat rcadj 
to give huB all the credit yoa desire. Still joa will 
tiad that a whole life of deliberate iniqutj is iD atOMd 
for bj doing now and then a laodable action npon a 
■ixed or donbtlnl principle. — If it be onworthj of 
him, thns nngratefnllj treated, tolabonr anj longer for 
the pnblio, in God's name let him retire. His bro- 
ther's patron (whose health be once was anxioos for) 
is dead, bat the son of that uofortonate prince sorrires, 
and, I dare saj, will be readj to receire him. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXI. 



Advocate in the Cause cfthe People. 
SIR, October 18, 1771. 

Yau do not treat Jvnuu fairly. Yoo would not bare 
oondemned him so hastily, if yoa had ever read Judgt 
FoTBtT^B argoment upon the legality of pressing sea- 
men. A man who has not read that argoment is not 
qualified to speak accurately upon the subject. In an- 
swer to strong facts and fair reasoning, yoa produce 
nothing but a vague comparison between two things, 
which have little or no resemblance to each other. Ge- 
neral warrtmts, it is trae, had been often issued, but 
they had never been regularly questioned or resisted 
until the case of Mr. WUkea, He brought them to trial, 
and the moment they were tried, they were declared 
illegaL This is not the case of preM-toarrante. They 
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have been complained of, questioned, and resisted in a 
tboQsand instances ; bat still the legislature have never 
interposed, nor has there ever been a formal decision 
against them in any of the saperior coorts. On the 
contrary, they have been frequently recognised and ad- 
mitted by parliament, and there are judicial opinions 
given in their favoor, by judges of tde first character. 
Under the varions circumstances stated by Junuu, he 
has a right to conclude, for hinuelf, that there is no 
remedy. If yon have a good one to propose, you may 
depend upon the assistance and applause of Junius, 
The magistrate who guards the liberty of the indivir 
dual deserves to be commended. But let him remem- 
ber that it is also his dnty to provide for, or at least 
not to hazard, the safety of the community. If, in the 
case of a foreign war and the expectation of an inva- 
sion, you would rather keep your fleet in harbour than 
man it by pressing seamen, who refuse the bounty, I 
have done. 

You talk of disbanding^ the army with wonderful ease 
and indifference. If a wiser man held such language, 
I should be apt to suspect his sincerity. 

As for keeping up a much greater number of sea- 
men in time of peace, it is not to be done. Yon will 
oppress the merchant, you will distress trade, and de- 
stroy the nursery of your seamen. He must be a 
miserable statesman, who voluntarily, by the same act, 
increases the public expense, and lessens the means of 
supporting it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXII. 

October 22, 1771. 
A FRIBND of Junius desires it may be observed (in 
answer to A Barrister at Law), 

1st, That the fact of ttord Mansfield's having ordered 
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s jarjrman to be passed bj (which poor Zetio noTer 
beard of) is now formall j admitted. When Mr. Ben- 
3ou*8 name was called, Lord Mansfield was observed to 
flash in the hce (a signal of gailt not nnoommon with 
bim), and cried oat. Past him btf. This I take to be 
something more'than a peremptory challenge. It is an 
unlawful command, without any reason assigned. That 
the counsel did not resist is tme ; bnt this might hap- 
pen either from inadvertence, or a criminal complai- 
sance to Lord Mansfield. Yonr barristera are too apt 
to be civil to my lord chief jostice, at the exp^ise of 
year clients. 

2d. Junius did never say that Lord Mansfield bad 
destrcysd the liberty of the press. " That his lordship 
has laboured to destroy — that his doctrine is an attack 
upon the liberty of the press — that it is an invasion of 
the right of juries/' are the propositions maintained by 
Junius. His opponents never answer him in point, for 
they never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 
• 3d. Lord MansfitUCspiAiey in endeavouring to screen 
his .unconstitutional doctrines behind an act of the le- 
gislature, is easily understood. Let every Englishman 
(Stand upon his guard ; — ^the right of juries to return a 
geueral verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is a part of our 
constitution. It stands in no need of a bill, either en- 
acting or declaratory, to confirm it. 

Ath, With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it is plea- 
sant to observe that the doctrine attributed by Junius 
to Lord Mansfield is admitted by Zeno, and directly 
defended. The Barrister has not the assurance to deny 
it flatly, bat he evades the charge, and softens the doc- 
trine by such poor, contemptible quibbles, as cannot 
impose on the meanest understanding. 

5th, The quantity of business in the Court of King's 
Bench proves nothing bnt the litigious spirit of the peo- 
ple, arising from the great increase of wealth and com- 
merce. These however are now upon the decline, and 
will soon leave nothing but iawsuits behind them. — 
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When JumM8 affirmg that Lord Mansfield has labonred 
to alter the system of jurispradenoe, in the court where 
his lordship presides, he speaks to those who are able 
to look, a Utile farther than the vulgar. Besides that 
the multitude are easily deceived bj the imposing 
names of equity and stibstantial justice, it does not fol- 
low tiiat a judge, who introduces into his court new 
modes of proceeding, and new principles of law, in- 
tends in every instance to decide unjustly. Why should 
he, where he has no interest ? We say that liord Mans- 
field is a bad man, and a worse judge; — ^but we do not 
say that he is a mere deviL Our adversaries would 
fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving too much. — 
This artifice however shall not avail him^ The truth 
of the matter is plainly tfais. When Lord Mansfield 
has succeeded in his scheme of changing a court of 
common laiD to a court of equity, he wU\ have it in his 
power to do injustice, whenever he thinks proper,-^ 
This, though a wicked purpose, is neither absurd nor 
unattainable. 

6th, The last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham*s 
cause, cannot be answered. It partly refers to facts 
of too secret a nature to be ascertained, and partly is 
unintelligible. ** Upon one point the cause is decided 
against Lord Chatham. Upon another point it is de- 
cided for him." Both the law and the language are 
well suited to a barrister ! If I have any guess at this 
honest gentleman's meaning, it is, that, ** whereas the 
commissioners of the great seal saw the question in a 
point of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and de- 
creed accordingly, Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love 
«nd kindness to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place 
it in a point of view more favourable to the appel- 
lant" Credat Judesus ApeUa. So curious an asser- 
tion would stagger the faith of Mr. Sylva, 
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LETTER LXIII. 

SIR, Nov. 2, 1771. 

We an desired to make the following declaration, in 
behalf of /msmm, apon three material points, onwhiek 
hia opinion has been mistaken or misrepresented. 

1st, /mum considers the right of taxing the colo- 
nies, bj an act of the British legislature, as a ^pecuJiai- 
ftos rif^t merelj, neirer to be exerted^ nor ever to be 
rtmomusd. To his judgment it appears plain, *' That 
the general reasonings, which were employed againal 
that power, went directly to onr whole legisIatiTe right, 
and that one part of it could not be yielded to such 
ai|;nments, without a virtual surrender of all the rest." 

2d, That with regard to press-warrants, his argn- 
ment should be taken in his own words, and answered 
strictly ; — ^that comparisons may sometimes illustrate, 
but prove nothing ; and that, in this case, an appeal to 
the passions is unfair and unnecessary. Junhu feela 
and acknowledges the evil in the most express terms, 
and will show himself ready to concur in any rational 
plan, that may provide for the liberty of the individual 
without hazarding the safety of the community. At the 
same time, he expects that the evil, such as it is, be 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. In general, it is 
tui unjust that, when the rich man contributes his 
wealth, the poor man should serve the state in person ; 
otherwise the latter contributes nothing to the defence 
of that law and constitution, from which he demands 
safety and protection. But the i^uestion does not lie 
between rich and poor. The laws of England make no 
such distinctions. Neither is it true that the poor man 
is torn from the care and support of a wife and family, 
helpless without him. The single question is, whether 
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Uie Meaman*, in times of public danger, shall serve the 
merchant or the state, in that profession to v^hich he 
was bred, and by the exercise of which alone he oan 
honestly support himself and bis family. General ar- 
guments against the doctrine of ruceuity, and the dan- 
gerous use that may be made of it, are of no weight in 
this particular case. Nteeasity includes the idea of in- 
evitabk. Whenever it is so, it creates a law, to which 
all posUioe laws and all positiv rights must give way. 
In this sense the levy oS ship-money by the ELing's war- 
rant was not necessary, because the business might have 
been as well or better done by parliament. If the doc- 
trine, maintained by Junius, be confined within this 
limitation, it will go but very little way in support of 
arbitrary power. That the King is to judge of the oc- 
casion is no objection, unless we are told how it can 
possibly be otherwise. There are other instances, not 
less important in the exercise, nor less dangerous in the 
abuse, in which the constitution relies entirely upon the 
king's judgment The executiye power proclaims war 
and peace, binds the nation by treaties, orders general 
embargoes, and imposes quarantines, not to mention 
a multitude of prerogatiye writs, which, though liable 
to the grreatest abuses, were never disputed. 

Zd, It has been urged, as a reproach to Junius, that 
be has not delivered an opinion upon the game laws, 
and particularly the late dog act. But Junius thinks he 
has muih greater reason to complain, that he is never 
assisted by those who are able to assist him, and that 
almost the whole labour of the press is thrown upon a 
single hand, from which a discussion of every public 
question whatsoever is unreasonably expected. He is 
not paid for his laboar, and certainly has a right to 
choose his employment. As to the game Uuos, he never 
scrupled to declare his opinion, that they are a species 

• I confine myself strictly to seamen ;— if any others are 
pressed, it is a gross abase, which the magistrate can and 
slioiiJd correct. 
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of tbe forest lamSf they are oppresuve to die sabject, 
and that the spirit of them is inoompatible with legal 
liberty : — that the penalties, imposed by these laws, 
bear no proportion to the nature of the offence ; that 
the mode of trial and the degree and kind of eridenoe 
necessary to convict, not only depriTe the subject of 
all the benefits of a tt*ial by jury, bat are in themftdves 
too snmmary, and to the last degree arbitrary and op- 
pressive: that, in' particular, the late acts to prevent 
dog stealing, or killing game between snn and sun, are 
distinguished by their absurdity, extravagance, and 
pernicious tendency. If these terms are weak or am- 
biguous, in what language can Juniua express him- 
self? — ^It is no excuse for Lord Mansfield to say that 
he happened to be absent when these bills passed the 
House of Lords. It was his duty to be present. Soch 
bills could never have passed the House of Commons 
without his knowledge. But we very weU know by 
what rule he regulates his attendance. When that 
order was made in the House of Lords, in the case of 
Lord Pomfret, at which every Englishman shudders, 
my honest Lord Mansfield found himself, fty mere ae- 
eident, in iha Court of Ring's Bench. Otherwise he 
would hare done wonders in defence of law and pro- 
perty! The pitiful evasion is adapted to the charac- 
ter. But Junius will never justify himself by the ex- 
ample of this bad man. Tbe distinction between doing 
wrong and avoiding to do right, belongs to Lord Mans- 
field. Junius disclaims it 
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LEITER LXIV. 

TO 

Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 

Not. 2, 1771. 
At the ioteroession of three of your ooantrymeo, yoa 
have bailed a man who, I presame, is also a Scotch- 
man*, and whom the Lord Major of London had re- 
fused to bail. I do not mean to enter into an examina- 
tion of the partial, sinister motives of joor condnct ; 
bat confining myself strictly to the fact, I affirm that 
yoQ have done that, which by law you were not war- 
ranted to do. The thief was taken in the theft ; the 
stolen goods were foond upon him, and he made no 
defence. In these circumstances (the truth of which 
you dare not deny, because it is of public notoriety), 
it could not stand indifferent whether he was guilty or 
not, much less could there be any presumption of his 
innocence ; and in these circumstances, 1 affirm in ^ 
contradiction to YOU, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
that, by the laws of England, he was not hailaJbU* If 
ever Mr, Eyre should be brought to trial, we shall hear 
what you have to say for yourself ; and I pledge myself 
before God and my country, in proper time and place, 
to make good my charge against you. 

JUNIUS. 



* John Eyre was an Englishman, and a man of ver^ con- 
eiderable fortnne. He was detected stealing some qaires of 
iper in Gnildliall, and the Btoteu goods were taken apon bUB« 
e was tried and banished. 
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LETTER LXV. 

TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

Nov. 9, 1771. 
Junius eDgag;e8 to make good bis charge against Lord 
Chief Juttic€ Matufield some time before tbe meeting 
of parliament, in order that the Hoase of Commons 
may, if they think proper, make it one article in the 
impeachment of the said lord chief justice. 



LETTER LXVI. 



His Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

Not. 27, 1771. 
What is tbe reason, my Lord, that, when almost every 
man in the kingdom, without distinction of principles 
or party, exolts in the ridicaloos defeat of Sir James 
Lowther, when good and bad men unite in one common 
opinion of that baronet, and triumph in his distress, as 
if the event (without any reference to vice or virtue) 
were interesting to human nature, your Grace alone 
should appear so miserably depressed and afflicted? 
In such universal joy, I know not where you will look 
for a compliment of condolence, unless you appeal to 
the tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradshaw. — 
That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affecting as 
they are, carry consolation along with them. He never 
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weeps, bat) like an April shower, with a lambent ray 
of sunshine apon his countenance. From' the feelings 
of honest meirapon this jojfal occasion, I do not mean 
to draw any conolnsion to your Grace. They naturally 
rejoice, when they see a signal instance of tyranny re- 
sisted with success ; — of treachery exposed to the deri- 
sion of the world ; — an infamous informer defeated, 
and an impudent robber dragged to the public gibbet. 
Bat, in the other class of mankind, I own I expected 
to meet the Dake of Grafton. Men, who have no 
regard for justice, nor any sense of honour, seem as 
heiartily pleased with Sir James Lowther's well de- 
served punishment, as if it did not constitute an exam- 
ple against themselves. The unhappy baronet has no 
friends, even among those who resemble him. You, my 
Lord, are not reduced to so deplorable a state of dere- 
liction. Every villain in the kingdom is your friend ; 
and, in compliment to such amity, I think you should 
suffer your dismal countenance to clear up. Besides, 
my Lord, I am a little anxious for the consistency of 
yoor character. You violate your own rules of de- 
corum, when you do not insult the man whom you have 
betrayed. 

' The divine justice of retribution seems now to have 
begun it^ progress. Deliberate treachery entails pu- 
nishment upon the traitor. • There is no possibility of 
escaping it, even in the highest rank, to which the 
consent of society can exalt the meanest and worst 
of men. The forced, unnatural union of Lnttrell and 
Middlesex was an omen of another unnatural union, 
by which indefeasible infamy is attached to the house' 
of Brunswick. If one of those acts was virtuous and 
honourable, the best of princes, I thank God, is happily 
rewarded for it by the other. Your Grace, it has been 
eaidf had some share in recommending Colonel Luttrell 
to the King ; — or was it only the gentle Bradsbaw, 
who made himself answerable for the good behaviour 
of his friend? An intimate connexion has long sub- 
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sisted between faim aod the worthy Lord Imham. If 
arose from a fortanate similarity of principles, cement- 
ed by the constant mediation of their colbmon friend, 
Miss DaTis*. 

Yet I confess I should be sorry that the opprobrions 
infamy of this match should reach beyond tbe family. 
We have now a better reason than ever to pray for the 
long life of the best oil princes, and the welfare of his 
royal i»tue. I will not mix any thing ominous with my 
prayers ; — bnt let parliament look to it. A LuttreU 
shall never succeed to the crown of England. If the 

* There is a certain family in this coontry, on which natnre 
seems to have eoUiled an hereditary baseness of dif positimi. 
As far as th^ir history has been known, the son has regularly 
improved opon the ^aces of his father^ and has taken care to 
transmit them pore and andiminished into the bosom of bis 
snceessor. In the senate, their abilities have confined them 
to those hnmble, sordid vices, in which the scavengers of the 
ministry are usually employed. Bat in the memoirs of pri- 
vate treachery, they stand first and nnrivall ed. The following 
story will serve to illustrate the' character of this respectable 
family, and to convince the world that the present posseasfH- 
has as clear a title to the infiamy of his ancestors, as he has to 
their estate. It deserves to be recorded for the cariosity of 
tbe fact, and should be given to the public, as a warning to 
every honest member of society. The present lord, who is 
now in the decline of life, lately cultivated th^ acquaintance 
of a younger brother of a family, with which he had lived in 
some degree of intimacy and friendship. The young man had 
long been the dupe of a most nnhappjr attachment to a com- 
mon prostitute. His fHends and relations f<Mresaw tbe conse- 
quences of this connexion, and did every thing that depende . 
upon them to save him Ax>m ruin. But he had a friend in his 
lordship, whose advice rendered all their endeavoars ineffec- 
tual. Hiis hoary lecher, not ccmtented with the enjoyment of 
his friend's mistress, was base enough to take advantage o( 
the passions and folly of a young man, and persuaded hun to 
maiTy her. He descended even to perform the office of father 
to the prostitute. He gave her to his friend, who was on the 

Coint of leaving the kingdom, and the next night lay with her 
imseJf. Whether the depravity of the human heart can pro- 
duce any thing more base and detestable than this fact, most 
be left undetermined, until the son shall arrive at the father's 
age and experience. 
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hereditary yirtaes of the family deserve a kiBgdom, 
Scotland will be a proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of the good- 
ness of Proridenoe. Xhe jast law oY retaliation has 
at last overtaken the little contemptible tyrant of the 
north. To this son-in-law of your dearest friend the 
Earl of Bate, yon mean to transfer the Duke of Port- 
land's property ; and yon hasten the grant, with an ex- 
pedition unknown to the Treasury, that be might have 
it time enough to give a decisive torn to the election 
for the county. The immediate consequence of this 
flagitjous robbery was, that he lost the election, which 
you meant to insure to him, and with such signal cir- 
- cumstances of scorn, reproach, and insult (to say no- 
thing of the general exultation of all parties), as (ex- 
cepting the King's brother-in-law. Col. Luttrell, and 
old Simon his father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon a 
gentleman in this country. In the event, he loses the 
very property, of which he thought be had gotten pos<^ 
session ; and after an expense, which would have paid- 
the value of the land in question twenty times over. 
The forms of villany, you see, are necessary to its suc- 
cess. Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec • 
tion, and not drive so directly to your object To 
anaich a grace beyond the reach of common treachery 
is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does not your conscious 
heart inform you, that the justice of retribution begins 
to operate, and that it may soon approach your person ? 
Do yon think thtA' Junius has renounced the Middlesex 
election? Or that the King's timber shall be refused to 
the royal navy with impunity? Or that you shall hear 
no more of the sale of that patent to Mr. Hine, which 
you endeavoured to screen by suddenly dropping your 
prosecution of Samuel Vaugkan, when the rule against 
him was made absolute ? I believe indeed there never 
was such an instance in all the history of negative im- 
pudence. But it. shall not save you. The very sun-^^ 
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yfaiiw ^on liv« in is a prelade to your dissolatioe.— 
'When yoa m ripe, yoa shall he placked. 

JUNIUS. 

P. S. I beg yoa will convey to oar grracioas master 
my hamble congratalations apon the glorioas saooess 
of peerages aad pensions, so lavishly distribated as the 
reward of Irish virtue. 



LETTER LXVII. 



Lard Cfnef Justice Mansfield, 

Janaary 21, 1772. 
I HAVE undertaken to prove that when, at the inter' 
cession of three of year countrymen, yoa bailed John 
Eyre, yoa did that which by law you were not warratOed 
to do, and that a felon under the circumstances ofbeimg 
taken tn the fact, wUK the stolen goods t^KMi him, and 
^making no defence, is not baild^e by the laws of Eng- 
land. Your learned advocates have interpreted this 
charge into a denial that the Court of King's Bench, 
or the judges of that court during the vacation, have 
any greater authority to bail for crimiDal offences than 
a justice of peace. With the instance before me, I am 
supposed to question your power of doing vnnong, and 
to deny the existence of a power, at the same moment 
that I arraign the illegal exercise of it. But the opi- 
nions of such men, whether wilful in their malignity, or 
sincere in their ignorance, are unworthy of my notice. 
You, Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so, and, 
I promise yoi), your cause requires an abler defence. 
I am now to make good my charge against you. How- 
ever dull my argument, the subject of it is interestiag. 
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I shall be honoured with tiie attention of the pablic, 
and bare a ri(^ht to demand the attention of the le{|^8- 
latare. Supported as I am, by the vhole body of the 
criminal law of England, I have no doubt of establish- 
ing my charge. If, on yonr part, yon should have no 
plain, substantial defence, but should endeavour to 
shelter yourself under the quirk and evasion of a prac- 
tising lawyer, or under the mere insulting assertion of 
power wiUiont right, the reputation you pretend to is 
gone for ever ; — ^yon stand degraded from the respect 
and authority of your office, and are no longer, dejure, 
lord chief justice of England. This letter, my Lord, 
is addressed, not so much to yov, as to the public— 
Learned as you afe, and quick in apprehension, few 
arguments are necessary to satisfy yon, that you have 
done that, which by law you were not warranted to do. 
Yonr conscience already tells yon, that you have sinned 
against knowledge, and that . whatever defence you 
make contradicts your own internal conviction. But 
other men are filling enough to take the law upon 
trust. They rely upon your authority, because they 
are too indolent to search for information ; or conceiv- 
ing that there is some mystery in the laws of their 
country, which lawyers only are qualified to explain, 
they distrust their judgment, and voluntarily renounce 
tlie right of thinking for themselves. With all the evi- 
dence of history before them, from TresiUian to Jef- 
feries, from JeferUs to Mansfield, they will not be- 
lieve it possible, that a learned judge can act in direct 
contradiction to those laws, which he is supposed to 
have made the study of his life, and which he has sworn 
to administer faithfully. Superstition is certainly not 
the cbaracterbtic of this age. Yet some men are bigot- 
ed in politics, who are infidels in religion. I do not 
despair in making them ashamed of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against yon is expressed in 
terms guarded and well considered. They do not deny 
the strict power of the judges of the Court of King's 
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B^wih to baU in oases, not baUable by a justice of 
peace, nor replevisable by the common mt, or es 
officio by the sheriff. I well know the practice of the 
court, and by what legal mles it ought to bo dirwted. 
But, far from meaning to soften or dimimsh the force 
of those terms I have made use of, I now go beyond 
them, and affirm, 

I. That the superior power of baUing for felony, 
claimed by the CoUrt of King's Bench, is founded upon 
the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of the court ; 
that the assent of the legislature to this power is merely 
negative, and that it is not supported by auy positive 
provision in any statute whatsoever. If it be, produce 
the statute* *.«-.. 

II.''Admitting that the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench are vested with a discretionary power to exa- 
mine and judge of circumstances and allegations, which 
a justice of peace is not permitted to consider, I affirm 
that the judges, in the use and application of that dis- 
cretionary power, are as strictly bound by the spint, 
intent, and meaning, as the justice of peace is by the 
words of the legislature. Favourable circumstances, 
alleged before the judge, may justify a doubt whether 
the prisoner be guilty or not; and where the guilt m 
doubtful, a presumption of innocence should, in gene- 
vral, be admitted. But, when any such probable oir- 
cumstances are alleged, they alter the state and condi- 
tion of the prisoner. He is no longer that all but con- 
victed felon, whom the law intends, and who by law 
is not bailable at alL If no circumstances whatsoever 
are alleged in his favour^if no allegation whatsoever 
be made to lessen the force of that evidence, which the 
law annexes to a positive charge of felony, and parti- 
cularly to the fact o( being tiOcen with the manet—1 then 
say, that the lord chief justice of England has no more 
right to bail him than a justice of peace. The disore- 
tion of an English judge is not of mere will and plea- 
sure ;— it is not arbitrary ; — it is not capricious ; hot, 
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as tbat great lawyer (whose aathoritj I wish yoa- re- 
spected half as macb as I do)- truly says*, " Discretion 
taken as it ought to be, is dUcemere per Ugtm quid 
sit juatum. If it be not directed by the right line of 
the law, it is a crooked cord, and appearetb to be on- 
lawful." — If discretion were arbitrary in the judge, 
he might introduce whatever novelties he thought pro- 
per ; bat, says Lord Coke, ** Novelties, without wai^ 
rant of precedents, are not to be allowed ; some cer- 
tain rules are to be followed : — Quiequidjuditis auiho' 
rtfalt subficitur, novitati noH stdjieitur;" and this 
sound doctrine is applied to the Star-chamber, a court 
con^sedly arbitrary. If you will abide by the autho- 
rity of this great man, you shall have all the advantage 
of his opinion, wherever it appears to favour you.-^ 
Excepting the plain, express meaning of the legisla- 
ture, to which all private opinions must give way, I 
desire no better judge between us than Lord CSoke. 

III. I* affirm that, according to the obvious, indis- 
putable meaning of the legislature, repeatedly ex* 
pressed, a person positively charged with felomoualy 
stealing f and taken in Jlagrante delicto, with the stolen 
goods upon him, is not bailable^ The law considers 
him as differing in nothing from a convict, but in the 
form of conviction, and (whatever a corrupt judge maj 
do) will accept of no security but the confinement of 
his body within four walls, I know it has been al- 
leged in your favour, that you have often bailed for 
murders, rapes, and other manifest crimes. Without 
questioning the fact, I shall not admit that you are to 
be justified by your own example. If that were a pro- 
tection to you, where is the crime that, as a judge, you 
might not now securelj commit? But neither shall I 
suffer myself to be drawn aside from my present argu- 
ment, nor you to profit by your own wrong. To prove 
the meaning and intent of the legislature will require a 
minute and tedious deduction. To investigate a ques- 
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tion of law demands some labour and attetitioki, though 
very little genias or sagacity. As a practical profes- 
sion» the study of the law requires bat a moderate por- 
tion of abilities. The learning of a pleader is nsaally 
upon a level with his integrity. The indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong contracts the nnderstand- 
ing, while it corrnpts the heart. Sabtlety is soon mis- 
taken for wisdom, and impunity for virtne. If there 
be any instances apon record, as some there are, vat- 
doubtedly, of genius and morality united in a lawyer, 
they are distinguished by their singularity, and operate 
as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. This is 
no light matter, nor is it any more susceptible of orna- 
ment than the conduct of Lord Mansfield is capable of 
aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges, of felony, has been 
exactly ascertained by acts of the legislature, it is at 
present of little consequetace to inquire how it stood at 
common law, before the statute of Westminster. And 
yet it is worth the reader's attention to observe, how 
nearly, in the ideas of our ancestors, the circumstance 
of being taken with the matter, approached to the con- 
viction of the felon*. It ** fixed the authoritatiTe 
, stamp of verisimilitude upon the accusation ; and by 
the common law, when a thief was taken with the mmter 
^that is, with the thing stolen upon him, in manu), he 
might, so detected fiagrawtt delicto, be brought into 
court, arraigned and tried, without iiuHctmetU; as, by 
.the Danish law, he might be taken and hanged upon 
the spot, without eccusation or trial." It will soon 
appear that our statute law, in this behalf, though less 
summary in point of proceeding, is directed by the 
same spirit In one instance, the very form is adhered 
to. In offences relating to the forest, if a man was 
taken with vert, or venison t, it was declared to be 
• Blackstorie, iv. 303. 
f 1 EA. III. cap. 6.— and 7 Rich. U. cap. 4. 
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eqaiTalent to indictment. To enable the reader to 
judge for himself, I shall state, in dae order, the seve- 
ral statates relative to bail in criminal cases, or as 
mach of them as may be material to the point in qnes- 
tion, omitting saperflooas words. If I misrepresent, 
or do not quote with fidelity, it will not be difficult to 
detect me. 

The statnte of Westminster* the first, in 1275, set 
forth that, ** forasmnch as sheriffs and others, who have 
taken and kept in prison persons detected of felony, 
and incontinent have let oat by replevin sach as were 
not r^levuable, because they would gain of the one 
party and grieve the other ; and forasmuch as, before 
this time, it was not determined which persons were 
replevisable and which not, it is provided and by the 
king commanded that such prisoners, &c. as be taken 
wiih th$ maner, &c. or for manifest ofionces, shall be 
til no iPMe replevisable by the common writ, nor without 
writf." Lord Coke, in his exposition of the last part 
of this quotation, accurately distinguishes between 
replevy by the common writ or ex officio, and bail by 
the King's Bench. The words of the statute certainly 
do not extend to the judges of that court. But, be- . 
sides that the reader will soon find reason to think that 
the legislature, in their intention, made no difference 
between bailable and replevisable. Lord Coke himself 
(if he be understood to mean nothing but an exposition 
of the statute of Westminster, and not to state the law 
generally) does not adhere to his own distinction. In 

* " Videtur que le statute de mainprise nest fue rehet'^ 
sail deloomen tsy," — Bro. Mainp. p. 01. 

t There are three points to be considered in the construc- 
tion of all remedial statutes ; — ^the old law, the mischief, and 
the remedy ;•— that is, how the common law stood at the making 
of the act, what the mischief was for which the common law 
did not provide, and what remedy the parliament hath pro- 
vided to cure this mischief. It is the business of the judges, 
so to construe the act, as to suppress the mischief, and advaac«' 
the nmeAy.^^Blaekstone, i. 87. 
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expoaoding tlie otUer offences, which, by this statute, 
' are declared not repletfisable, he constantly uses the 
words not bailable. " The outlaws, for instance, are 
not bailable at aU ;— that persons who hare abjured 
the realm, are attainted upon their own confession, 
and therefore not bailable at aU bylaw; — that prorers 
are not bailable ;— that notorioas felons are not bail- 
able." The reason why the snperior courts were not 
named in the statute of Westminster, was plainly this, 
"because anciently most of the business, touching 
bailment of prisoners for felony or misdemeanors, was 
performed by the sheriffs, or special bailiffs of liberties, 
either by writ, or virtute ojfieii*;** consequently the 
superior courts had little or no opportunity to commit 
those abuses which the statute imputes to the sheriffs. 
— With submission to Doctor Blackstone, I think he 
has fallen into a contradiction, which, in terms, at 
least, appears irreconcilable. After enumerating several 
offences not bailable, he asserts, without any condition 
or limitation whatsoever t, " dl these are clearly not 
admissible to bail." Yet in a few lines after he says, 
"iiie agreed that the Court of King's Bench may bsil 
for any crime whatsoever^ according to the circumstimces 
of the case." To this first proposition he should have 
added, by eherifft or justices; otherwise the two pro- 
positions contradict each other ; with this difference 
however, that the first is absolute, i^e second limited 
by a consideration of circumstances, I say this without 
ihe least intended disrespect to the learned author. 
His work is of public utility, and should not hastily be 
condemned. 

The statute of 17 Richard II. cap, 10, 1393, sets 
forth, that " forasmuch as thieves notoriously defamed, 
and others taken toith the maner, by their long abiding 
ID prison, were delivered by charters, and favourable 
inquests procured, to the great hinderance of the people, 
two men of law shall be assigned, in every oommissioo 

• ffale, P. C. 138. 130, t Blackstone, fv. MM. 
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of the peaoe, to proceed to the deliverance of inch 
felons, &c." It seems by this act, that there was a 
constant straggle between the legislature and the offi- 
cers of justice. Not daring to admit felons* taken with 
the maner to bail or mainprise, they evaded the low 
bj keeping the party in prison a long time, and then 
delivering him withont dne trial. 

The statute of 1 Richard III. in 148S, seU forth, 
tliat '* forasmnch as divers persons have been daily 
arrested and imprisoned for nuptcum of felony, some* 
time of malice, and sometime of a Hght suspicMm, and 
so kept in prison without bail or mainprise, be it or« 
dained that every justioe of peace shall have authority 
by his discretion to let such prisoners and persons so 
arrested to bail or mainprise." By this act it appear* 
that there had been abases in matter of imprisonment, 
and that the legislature meant 'to provide for the im- 
mediate enlargement of persons arrested on light mm- 
pieioH of felony. 

The statute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, declares, that 
" under colour of the preceding act of Richard the 
Third, persons, such as were not mainpemabU, were 
oftentimes let to bail or mainprise, by justices of the 
peace, whereby many murderers and felona escaped, 
the king, &c. hath ordained, that the justices of the 
peace, or two of them at least (whereof one to be of 
the quorum), have authority to let any such prisoners 
or persons, mainpernable by the law, to bail or main- 
prise. 

The statute of 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary, in 
1654, sets forth, that '* notwithstanding the preceding 
statute of Henry the Seventh, one justice of peace hath 
oftentimes by sinister labour and means, set at large 
the greatest and notablest offenders, suck as be not 
replevisable by the laws of this realm, and yet, the rather 
to hide their affections in that behalf, have signed the 
cause of their apprehension to be but only for suspicion 
of felony, whereby the said offenders have escaped 
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nnpnnisbed, and do daily, to the high displeasure of 
Almigbtj God, the great peril of the king and qaeen's 
trae subjects, and enoouragement'of all thieves and 
evil doers; —for reformation whereof be it enacted, 
that BO JQstioes of peace shall let to bail or mainprise 
any such persons, which, for any offence by them com- 
mitted, be declared not to be repleviaed or hailed, or 
be forbidden to be repkvisedoT bailed by the statute of 
Westminster the first , and furthermore, that any per- 
sons, arrested for manslaughter, felony, being btulable 
by the Jaw, shall not be let to bail or mainprise by 
any justice of peace, but in the form thereinafter pre- 
scribed.'* In the two preceding statutes, the words 
baiiable, repleoisable and matnpermcile are used synony- 
moosly *, or promiscuously, to express the same single 
intention of the legislature, viz. not to accept of any 
eeeurity but the body of the offender; and wfaen the latier 
statute prescribes the form, on which persons arrested 
on suspicion of felony {being bailable by the law), jdxj 
be let to bail, it evidently supposes that Ihere are some 
oases not bailable by the law. It may be thought per- 
haps, that I attribute to the legislature an appearance 
of inaccuracy in the use of terms, merely to serve my 
present purpose. But, in truth, it would make more 
forcibly for my argument to presume that the legislature 
were constantly aware of the strict legal distinction 
between bail and replevy^ and that they always meant 
to adhere to itt. — For if it be true that replevy is by 
the sheriffs, and bail by the higher courts at Westmin- 
ster (which I think no lawyer will deny), it follows 
that, when the legislature expressly says, that any 
particular offence is by law not bailable, the superior 
courts are comprehended in the prohibition, and bound 

• 2 Hale, P. C. U. 184. 

i.Vide 2 Inst. 150. 186.— The yfordreplevisable never sig- 
nifies bailable. Bailable is in a court of record by the king's 
jostices : but replevisable is by the sheriff." Sdden, State 
Tr. Tii. 149. ' 
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by it. Otherwise, unless there was a positive excep' 
tion of the superior coarts (which I affirm there sever 
was in any statute relative to hail), the legislature 
would grossly contradiot themselves, and the manifest 
intention of the law be^ evaded. It is an established 
rule, that, when the law is specud, and reason of it 
general, it is to be generally understood ; and thoagh, 
by custom, a latitude be allowed to the Court of 
King's Bench (to consider circumstances inductive of 
a doubt whether the prisoner be goiltjr or innocent), 
if this latitude be taken as an arbitrary power to bail, 
when no circumstances whatsoever are alleged in favour 
of the prisoner, it is a power without right, and a 
daring violation of the whole English law of bail. 

The act of the 31st of Charles ^e Second (commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus Act) particularly declares, 
that it is not meant to extend to treason or felony 
plainly and specially expressed in the warrant of com- 
mitment. The prisoner is therefore left to seek his 
Habeas Corpus at common law ; and so far was the 
legislature from supposing that persons committed for 
treason or felony (plainly and specially expressed in 
the warrant of commitment) could be let to bail by a 
single judge, or by the whole court, that this very act 
provides a remedy for such persons, in case they are 
not indicted in the course of the term or sessions sub- 
sequent to their commitment. The law neither suffers 
them to be enlarged before trial, nor to be imprisoned 
after the time in which they ought regulurl j to be tried. 
In this case the law says, ** It shall and may be lawful 
to and for the judges of the Court of King's Bench, 
and justices of oyer and terminer, or general gaol 
delivery, and they are hereby required, upon motion 
to them made in open court, the last day of. the term, 
session, or gaol delivery, eitiier by the prisoner, or any 
one in his behalf, to set at liberty the prisoner upon 
bail ; unless it appear to the jodges and justices, upon 
oath made, that the witnesses for the king could not h^ 
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prodnoed the same term, session, or gaol delivery.'^ 

Upon the vrhole of this article I obseire, 1. That the 
provision made io the first part of it would be, in a 
great measure, useless and nugatory, if any single 
jadge might have bailed the prisoner exarbitrio, doring 
the vacation ; or if the court might have bailed him 
immediately after the oommencement of the term or 
session. 2. When the law says, It skaU and may be 
iawfitlUi bail for felony under particular circumstances, 
we must presume that before the passing of that act, it 
was not lawful to bail under those circumstances. The 
terms used by the legislature are enacting, not deda" 
ratory, 8. Notwithstanding the party may have been 
imprisoned during the greatest part of the vacation, 
and during the whole session, the court are expressly 
forbidden to bail him from that session to the next, if 
oath be made that the witnesses for the king could Hot 
be produced that same term or session. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of parlia- 
ment relative to bail in criminal cases, it may be use- 
ful to the reader to take a short historical review of 
the law of bail, through its various gpradations and 
improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since the 
conquest, all felonies were baUable, till murder was 
excepted by statute, so that persons might be admitted 
to bail, before conviction, almost in every case. The 
statute of Westminster says, that, before that time, it 
had not been determined, which offences were reple- 
visable, and which were not, whether by the common 
writ de homins repUgianda, or ex offieio by the sheriff. 
It is very remi^able that the abases arising from this 
unlimited power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and 
destructive to the peace of society, were not corrected 
or taken notice of by the legislature, until the commons 
of the kingdom had obtained a share in it by their 
representatives ; but the House of Commons had scarce 
begun to exist, when these formidable abuses were 
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corrected by the statute of Westminster. It is highly 
probable, that the mischief liad been sererely felt by 
the people, although no remedy had been provided for 
it by the Norman kings or barons *. " The iniquity of 
the times was so great, as it even forced the subjects 
to forego that, which was in account a great liberty, 
to stop the course of a growing mischief." The pre- 
amble to the statutes made by the first parliament of 
Edward the First, assigns the reason of calling itf, 
*•' because the people had been otherwise entreated 
than they ought Uf be, the peace less kept, the laws less 
used, and offenders less punished than they ought to^be, 
by reason whereof the people feared less to offend ;** 
and the first attempt to Reform those vaiious abuses 
was by contracting the power of riBplevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it does not appear 
that any alteration was made in the law of bail, except 
that being taken with vert or venison was declared to 
be equivalent to indictment. The legislature adhered 
firmly to the spirit of the statute of Westminster. 
The stotute of 27th of Edward the First directs the 
justices of assize to inquire and punish officers bailing 
such as were not bailable. As for the judges of the 
superior courts, it is probable that, in those days, they 
thought themselves bound by the obvious intent and 
meaning of the legislature. They considered not so 
much to what particular persons the prohibition was 
addressed, as what the thing was which the legislature 
meant to prohibit, well knowing that in law, quando 
aUquidprohibeturf prohibetur et omne, per quod deve- 
nitur ad illud, — " When any thing is forbidden, all Uie 
means, by which the same thing may be compassed or 
done, are equally forbidden." 

By the statute of Richard the Third the power of 
bailing was a litUe enlarged. Every justice of peace 
was authorized to bail for felony ; but they were ex- 

• Selden, by N. Bacon, 182. 
t Parliamentary History, i. 82. 
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pressl J confined topenoos arrested on sUght Buspicion; 
and eyen this power, so limited, was found toprodnoe 
such inconveniences, that in three years after the legis- 
lature found it necessary to repeal it. Instead of trust- 
ing any longer to a single justice of peace, the act of 
3d Henry VI Ith repeals the preceding act, and directs 
" that no prisoner (of those who are nuutipamable by 
the law) shall be let to bail or mainprise, by less than 
two justices, whereof one to be of the quorum." And 
so indispensably necessary was thia provision thought, 
for the administration of justice, and for the security 
and peace of society, that, at this time, an oath was 
proposed by the king to be taken by the knights and 
esquires of his Household, by the members of the House 
of Commons, and by the peers spiritual and temporal^ 
and accepted and swoin to quasi una voce by them all, 
which, among other engagements, binds them, " not to 
let any man to bail or mainprise, knowing and deeming 
them to be a felon, upon your honour and worship. So 
help you God and all saints*." 

In about half a century, however, even these pro- 
visions were found insufficient. The act of Henry the 
Seventh was evaded, and the legislature once more 
obliged to interpose. The act of 1st and 2d of Philip 
and Mary takes away entirely from the justices all 
power of bailing for offences declared not bailobU by 
the statute of Westminster. 

The illegal imprisonment of several persons, who 
had refused to contribute to a loan exacted by Charles 
the First, and the delay of the Habeas Corpus and 
subsequent refusal to bail them, constituted one of th^ 
first and most important grievances of that reign. 
Yet when the House of Commons, which met in the 
year 1628, resolved upon measures of the most firm 
and strenuous resistance to the power of imprisonment 
asaomed by the king, or privy council, and to the 
refusal to bail the party on the return of the Habeas 
• Parliamentary History, it, 419. 
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"CorpuSf they did expressly, in all their resolutions, 
make an exception of oommitments, where the cause 
of restraint was expressed, and did by law justify the 
commitment. The reason of the distinction is, that, 
whereas when the cause of commitment is expressed, 
the crime is then known, and the offender must be 
brought to the ordinary trial ; if, on the contrary, no 
cause of commitment be expressed, and the prisoner 
be thereupon remanded, it may operate to perpetual 
imprisonment. This contest with Charles the First 
produced the act of the 16th of that king, by which 
the Court of King's Bench are directed, within three 
days after the return to the Habeas Corpus, to examine 
and determine the legality of any con^mitment by the 
king, or privy council, and to do what to justice shall 
appertain in deliyering, bailing, or remanding the pri- 
soner. JffoWf it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge 
to do what appertains to justice. The same scandalous 
traffic, in which we have seen the privilege of parlia- 
ment exerted or relaxed, to gratify the present humour, 
or to. serve the immediate purpose of the crown, is 
introduced into the administration of justice. The 
magistrate, it seems, has now no rule to follow, but 
the dictates of personal enmity, national partiality, or 
perhaps the most prostituted corruption. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only remains 
to be bbserved, that the Habeas Corpus act cf 31st 
of Charles the Second, so justly considered as another 
Magna Charta of the kingdom *, ** extends only to the 
case of commitments for such criminal charge, as can 
produce no inconvenience to public justice by a tem- 
porary enlargement of the prisoner." So careful were 
the legislature, at the very moment when they were 
providing for the liberty of the subject, not to furnish 
any colour or pretence for violating or evading the 
established law of bail in the higher criminal offences. 
But the exception^ stated in the body of the act, puts 
* Blackstone, iv. 137. 
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the matter oat of til doobt After direciiDg the judgei 
how they are to prooeed to the dischargee of the pri- 
soner upon recognuEanoe and surety, having regard to 
the quality of the prisoner and nature of the offence, it 
is expressly added, " unless it shall appear to the said 
lord chancellor, &c. that the party so committed is 
detained for snoh matters, or offences, for the which 

BY THB LAW THE PttlSONER IS NOT BAILABLE." 

When the laws, plain of themselyes, are thus illos- 
tcated by facts, and their uniform meaning established 
by history, we do not want the authority df opinions, 
howcTer respectable, to inform our judgment, or to 
confirm our belief. But I am determined that you shaU 
have no escape. Authority of every sort shall be pro- 
duced against you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, from the 
dictionary to the dassic In vain shall you appeal 
from those upright judges whom you disdain to imi- 
tate, to those whom you have made your example. With 
one voic^, they all condemn you. 

" To be taken with the mamr is where a thief, hav- 
ing stolen any thing, is taken with the same about him, 
as it were in his hands, which is called fiagranU ds- 
b'cto. Such a criminal is not baUabU by lam,'* — Jacob 
und«r the word Maner, 

" Those who are taken with the maner are excluded, 
by the statute of Westminster, from the benefit of a 
replevin." Hawkins, P, C. ii. 98. 

** Of such heinous offences no one, who is notoriously 
guilty, seems to be baUabU by the intent of this sta- 
tute." Ditto, ii. 99. 

*' The common practice, and allowed general rule is, 
that bail is only then proper where it stands indifferent 
whether the party were guilty or innocent." Ditto, 



" There is no doubt but that the bailing of a person, 
who is not bailable by law, is punishable, either at com- 
mon law as a negligent escape, or as an offence against 
the several statutes relative to bail." Ditto, 89. 
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" It cannot be doubted but that neither the jodges of 
this, nor of any other superior court of justice, are . 
strictly within the purview of that statute, yet they will 
always, in their discretion, pay a due regard to it, and 
not admit a person to bail, who is expressly declared 
by it irreplevisable, voithout some particular circum- 
stance in hisfatour ; and therefore it seems difficult to 
find an instance, where persons, attainted of felony, or 
notoriously guilty of treason, or manslaughter, &o. by 
their own confession, or othertnse, have been admitted 
to the benefit of bail, without some special motive to 
the court to grant it." Dtfto, 114. 

" If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong by 
his imprisonment, we have power to deliver and dis- 
charge him ; — if otherwise, he is to he remanded by us 
to prison again." Lord Ch, J. Hyde, State Trials, vii. 
115. 

" The statute of Westminster was especial for direc- 
tion to the sheriffs and others ; but to say courts of jus- 
tice are excluded from this statute, I conceive it can- 
not be." Attorney General Heath. Ditto, 132. 

" The court, upon view of the return, judgeth of the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of it. If they think the pri- 
soner in law to be bailable, h^is committed to the mar- 
shal, and bailed; if not, he is remanded." Through^ 
the whole debate the objection on the part of the pri- 
soners was, that no cause of commitment was expressed 
in the warrant ; but it was uniformly admitted by their 
counsel that,^if the cause of commitment had been ex- 
pressed for treason or felony, the court would then have 
done right in remanding them. 

The attorney general having urged, before a com- 
mittee of both Houses, that, in Beckwilh's case and 
others, the Loi^ds of the Council sent a letter to the 
Court of King's Bench to bail ; it was replied by the 
managers of the House of Commons, that this was of 
no moment, " for that either the prisoner was baUable 
by the law,jor not bailable; — if bailable by the law, 
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then he was to be bailed without any sach letter;— if 
not bailable by the law, then plainly the jndgea oodd 
not have bailed him npon the letter, without breach of 
their oath, which is, Hiat they are to do justice accord- 
ing to the law, Sfe.*' State Trials, viL 176. 

" So that, in bailing ifpon sach offences of the high- 
est nature, a kind of discretion, rather than a constant 
law, hath been exercised, when it stands whotty indif- 
fercHt in the eye of the oonrt, whether the prisoner be 
gailty or not." Selden, St, Tr. vii. 230, 1. 

** I deny that a man is always bailable, when impri- 
sonment is imposed npon him for custody." — Att&mey 
General Heath, Ditto, 238. By these qnoUtions 
from the Sta|p Trials, thongh otherwise not of autho- 
rity, it appears plainly that, in regard to bailabU or 
not bailable, all parties agreed in admitting one propo- 
sition as incontrovertible. / 

" In relation to capital offences there are especially 
these acts of parliament, that are the common land- 
marks* touching offences bailable or not bailable." — 
'Hale, 2 P. C. 127. The enumeration includes the se- 
veral acts cited in this paper. 

** Persons taken with the manouvre are not bailable, 
because it is J^irtum manifestum," HaU, 2 P. C. 133. 
^ " The writ of Habeas Corpus is of a high nature ; 
for if persons be wrongfully committed, they are to be 
- discharged upon this writ returned ; or, if bailable, 
they are to be bailed; — if not bailable, they are to be 
committed." Hale, 2 P. C. 143. This doctrine of 
Lord Chief Jastice flale refers immediately to the su- 
perior courts from whence the writ issaes. — '* After 
the return is filed, the court is either to discbarge, or 
bail, or commit him, as the nature of the cause requires." 
Hak, 2 P. C. 146. 

" If bail be granted, otherwise than the lam aUow- 
eth, the party that alloweth the same shall be fined, im- 

* It has been the stady of Lord Mansfield to remove land- 
marks. 
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prisoned, render damages, or forfeit his plaoe, as tbe 
case shall require." Selden, by N, Bacon, 182. 

"This indac^s an absolute necessitj of expressing, 
upon every commitment, the reason for which it is 
made ; that tbe ooart, npon a Habeas Corpus, may ex- 
amine into its validity, and, according to the circtim- 
stances of the cas^ may discharge, admit to bail, or re- 
mand the prisoner." BUtckstone, iii. 133. 

" Marriot was committed for forging indorsements 
opon bank bills, and upon a Habeas Corpus, was bail- 
ed, becaase the crime was only a great misdemeanor ; 
— for thoogh the forging the bills be felony, yet forg- 
ing the indorsement is not.'' SaUceUi, i. 104« 

** Appell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fiii^ lesse a bailie, 
nient pins qne in appell de robbery on murder ; quod 
nota, et que in vobry et murder le partie n'est bailla- 
ble." Bro, Mawpriae, 67. 

" Tbe intendment of the law in bails is, quod stat 
indijwenier whether he be guilty or no ; but, when be 
b convict by verdict or con^ssion, then be most be , 
deemed/in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore 
not bailabU at all" Coke, 2 Inst. 188.— 4, 178. 

** Bail is quandostat indifferenter, and not when the 
offence is open and manifest." 2 Inst. 189. 

" In this case non stat indiferenUr whether^ he be 
guilty or no, being taken with the maner, that is, with 
the thing stolen, as it were in his hand." Ditto, ditto. 

" If it appeareth that this imprisonment be just and 
lawful, he shaU be remandsd to the former gaoler ; but, 
if it shall appear to the court that he was imprisoned 
against the law of the land, they ought, by force of this 
statute, to deliver him ; if it be doubtful, ajod under eon- 
sideration, be may be bailed." 2 Inst, 55. 

It is unnecessary to load the reiuler with any farther 
quotations. If these authorities are not deemed suf- 
ficient to estaljlish the doctrine maintained in this paper, 
it will be in vain to appeal to the evidence of law-books, 
or to the opinions of judges. They are not the antho>t 

Y 
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rities bj wbieh Lord Msnsfield will abide. He u- 
sames an arbitrary poweif of doing right ; and, if be 
does wrong, it lies only between God and his consci- 
ence. 

Now, my Lord, although I hare great faith in the 
preceding argament, I will not say that every misnte 
part of it is absolntely invnlnerable. I am too well 
acquainted with the practice of a certain court, direeted 
by yonr example, as it is governed by yonr aathority, 
to think there ever yet was an argument, however ooa- 
formable to law or reason, in which a onnning, qoiV 
bling attorney might not discover a flaw. Bat, tsking 
the whole of it together, I affirm that it conatitates a 
mass of demonstration, than which nothing more com- 
plete or satisfactory can be offered to the hnman mind. 
How an evasive, indirect reply will stand with your 
repntation, or how far it will answer in point of defence 
at the bar of the fionse of Lords, is worth year consi- 
deration. If, after all thathas been said., it should stHl 
be maintained that the Court of Kii)gU> Bench, in bail- 
i(ig felcins, are exempted from ail legal roles whatso- 
ever, and that the judge has no direction to pursue, 
but his private affections, or mere unquestionable will 
and pleasure, it will follow plainly, that the distinction 
between bailable and noibailabUt uniformly expressed 
by the legislature, current through all our law books, 
and admitted by ail our great lawyers, without excep* 
tion, is in one sense a nugatory, in another a peroieious 
distinction. It is nugatory, as it supposes a difference 
in the bailable quality of offenoes, when, in effect, Ihe 
distinction refers only to the rank of the magistrate. 
It is pernicious, as it implies a rule of law, which yet 
the judge is not bound to' pay the least regard to, and 
impresses an idea upon the minds of the people, that 
the judge is wiser and greater than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, to Hie 
fact in.qnestion. By an authentic copy of the Mtfti- 
m/ff , it appears that John Eyre was committed for fe- 
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kiij, plaioljr and specially expressed lo the wairraiit ef 
eomtnitment. He vras charged before Aldermao Hali" 
fax, by the oath of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, 
William Payne, and William Nash, for febmiousfy 
ateaiing eleven qaires of writing-paper, value six shil* 
lings, theproperty of Thomas Beach, &o. — By the ex- 
aminations, upon oath, of the four persons mentioBed 
in the mtlftunw, it was proved, that large quantities of 
paper had been missed, and that eleven quires (pre^- 
viously marked from a suspicion that Eyre was the 
thief) were found upon him. Many other quires of 
paper, marked in the same manner, were found at his 
todgings ; and after he bad been some time in Wood- 
street Compter, a key was found in his room there, 
which iq>peared to be a key to the closet at Gnildhall, 
from whence the paper was stolen. When asked what 
he had .ta say in hb defence, his only answer was> / 
AofM yoiu will baU me. Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied. 
That it impostibh. There never was an instanee of it, 
toften the stolen goods toere found upon the thief » The 
Lord Mayor was then applied to, and refused to baii 
him. Of all these circumstances it was your duty to 
have informed yourself minutely. The fact was re* 
markable, and the chief nmgistrate of the city of Lon- 
don was known to have refused to bail the offender. 
To justify your complianee with the solicitations of 
your three Coantrymen, it should be proved that such 
allegations were offered to you, in behalf of their asso^ 
ciate, as honestly and bona fids reduced it to a matter 
of doubt and indifference whether the prisoner was in- 
Booent or guilty. Was any thing offered by the Scotch 
triumvirate that tended to invalidate the positive 
charge made against him by four credible witnesses 
upon oath? — ^Was it even insinuated to yett, either by. 
himself or his bail, that no felony was committed 7r— or 
tiiat he was not the felon ; — that the stolen goods were 
not found upon him? — or that he was only the receiver, 
not knowing them to be stolen?— «r, in short, did they 
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attemptto prodoce any evideooe of his insanitj ? — To 
all these questiong, I andwer for yon, without ^e least 
fear of oontradictioD, positiyely. No. From the mo- 
meat he waa arrested, he never entertained anj hope 
of aoqcuttal ; therefore thought of nothing hot ohtainiag 
, bail, that he might have time to settle his affairs, con- 
vey his fortune to another country, and spend the re- 
mainder of his life in comfort and affluence abroad. To 
this pradential scheme of fotare happiness, the Lord 
Chief Jostice of England most readily and heartily con- 
cnrred. At sight of so much virtue in distress, your 
natural benevolence took the alarm. Such a man as 
Mr. Eyre, struggling with adversity, must always be 
an interesting scene to Lord Mansfield. — Or was it 
that liberal anxiety, by which your whole life has been 
distbguisbed, to enlarge the liberty of the subject? — 
My Lovd, we did not want this new instance of the 
liberality of your principles. We already knew what 
kind of subjects they were, for whose liberty yon were 
anxious. At all events, the public are much indebted 
to you for fixing a price, at which felony may be com- 
mitted with impunity. You bound a felon, notoriously 
worth thirty thousand pounds, in the sum of three hun- 
dred. With your natural turn to equity, and know- 
ing, as you are, in the doctrine of precedents, you un- 
doubte^y nieant to settle the proportion between the 
fortune of the felon, and the fine by which he may com- 
pound for his felony. The ratio now upon reooni, and 
transmitted to posterity under the auspices of Lord 
Mansfield, is exactly one to a hundred. — My Lord, 
without intending it, you have laid a cruel restraint 
upon the genius of your countrymen. In the warmest 
indulgence of their passions, they have an eye to the 
. expense, and if their other virtues fail us, we have a 
resource in Aeir economy. 

By taking so trifling a security from John Eyre, you 
invited and manifestly exhorted him to escape. Al- 
though, in bailable cases, it is usual to take 'four seo»* 
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rities, yon left him in the custody of three Scotchmen, 
whom he might hare easily satisfied for oonniying at his 
retreat That be did not make use of the opportanity 
yoa industriously gave him neither justifies your con- 
duct, nor can it be any way accounted for, but by his 
excessive and monstrous avarice. Any other man, but 
this bosom friend of- three Scotchmen, would gladly 
have sacrificed a few hundred pounds, rather than sub- 
mit.to the infamy of pleading guilty in open court. It 
is possible indeed that he might have flattered himself, 
and not unreasonably, with the hopes of a pardon. That 
he would have been par4oned seems more than pro- 
bable, if I had not directed the public attention to the 
leading step you took in favour of him. In the present 
gentle reign, we well know what use has been made of 
the lenity of«tfae court, and of the mercy of the crown. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England accepts of the hun- 
dredth part of the property of a felon taken in the fact, 
as a recognizance for his appearance. Your broker 
Smjfthe browbeats a jury, and forces them to alter their 
verdict, by which they found a Scotch seijeant guilty 
of murder ; and though the Kennedies were convicted 
of a most deliberate and atrocious murder, they still had 
a claim to the royal mercy. They were saved by the 
chastity of their connexions. They had a sister ; — yet 
it was not her beauty, bat the pliancy of her virtue, 
that recommended her to the king. The holy Author of 
our religion was seen in the company of sinners ; but it 
■ was his gracious purpose to convert them from their 
sins. Another man, who in the ceremonies of our faith 
might give lessons to the great enemy of it, upon dif- 
ferent principles keeps much the same eompany. He 
advertises for patients, collects all the diseases of the 
heart, and turns a royal palace into an hospital for in- 
curables. A man of honour has no ticket of admis- 
sion at St James's. They receive him, like a virgin 
At the Magdalen's? — Oo thou and do UktwUe, 
. JIfy charge against you is now made good. I shall 
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boveTer be read/ to uswerorto salunit to fair objec- 
tions. If, wbeneyer tbia matter sball be agitated, yoa 
suffer tbe doors of the House of Lords to be ^at, I 
now protest, that I sball consider joa as haTing made 
BO tep] J. Prom that moment, in the opiuon of the 
world, yoa will stand self-eonvioted. \¥hethMr your 
reply be quibbling or evasive, or liberal and in point, 
will be matter for the judgment of your peers ; but if, 
when every possible idea of disrespect to that noble 
house (in whose honour and justice the nation implicitly 
•onfides) is here most solemnly disclaimed, you should 
endeavour to represent thk -charge atf a contempt of 
their authority, and move their lordships to cenenre 
the publisher of this paper, I then affirm that yoo sup- 
pert injustice by violence, that yon are guilty of a 
heinous aggrivation of your offence, and that yon con- 
tribute your utmost influence to pvpmote, on the part 
of the highest eonrt of judicature, a positive demal of 
justice to tbe nation. 

JUNIUS;. 



LETTER LXVIIL 



Right Hon. Lord Camden. 

MY LORD, 
-I TURN with pleasure from that barren waste, in which 
no saluUry plant takes root, no verdure qui<^ens, to a 
character fertile, as I willingly believe, in every great 
and good qualification. I call upon you,"in the name of 
tbe English Nation, to stand forth in defenoe of the 
laws of your'country, and to exert, in the cause of tmth 
and justice, those great abilities, with which yon weie 
iiitrnated for the benefit of mankind. To ^certain the 
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facts set forth io the preoeduif( paper, it may be neces- 
sary to call the persons meationed in the miitimiu, to 
the bar of the House of Lords. If a motion fbr that 
purpose shoald be rejected, vre shall know what to 
think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. The legal argu- 
ment is sobnlitted to yoor Lordship's jodgmenL After 
the noble stand you made against Lord Mansfield upon 
the question of libel, we did expect that you would not 
have suffered that matter to have remained undeter- 
mined. But it was said that Lord Chief Justice Wil- 
mot had heenprevailed vp6n to vouch for an opinion of 
the late Judge Yates, which was supposed to make 
against yon ; and we admit of the excuse. When such 
detestable arts are employed to prejudge a question of 
right, it might have been imprudent, at that time, to 
have brought it to a decision. In the present instance 
yoB will have no such opposition to contend with. If 
thenf be a judge, or a lawyer of any note in Westmin- 
ster-hall, who shall be daring enough to alRrm that, ac« 
cordbg to the true intendment Of the laws of England, 
a felon taken with the manner , in fiagranie delicto, is 
bailable ; or that the discretion of an English judge is 
merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules of law, — I 
shoald be glad to be acquainted with him. Whoever 
he be, I will take care that he shall not give you much 
trouble. Your lordship's character assures me that you 
win assume thsit principal part, which belongs to you, 
in supporting the laws of England, against a wicked 
judge, who makes it the occupation of his life to mis- 
interpret and pervert them. If yon decline this ho- 
nourable office, I fear it will be said that, for some 
months past, you have kept too much company with 
the Duke of Grafton. When the contest tarns upon the 
interpretation of the laws, yon cuinot, without a fonnal 
surrender of all your reputation, yield the post of ho^ 
nonr even to Loid Chatham. Considering the situation 
and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple fo 
affirm, with the most solemn appeal to God for my sin- 
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eeritj, that, in My jodgment, he is the rerj wont and 
most dangerous man in the kingdom. Thus far I have 
done my dotj in endeavoariog to bring him to punish- 
ment. But mine is an inferior ministerial office in the 
temple of justice. — I haye bound the victim, and drag- 
ged him to the altar. 

JUNIUS. 



The Rererend Mr. John Home haTing, with his 
usual Toraoitj and honest industry, circulated a report 
that Junius, in a letter to the Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights, had warmly declared himself in favoor of long 
parliaments and rotten boroughs, it is thought neces- 
sary to submit to the public the following extract from 
his letter to John Wilkes, Esq. dated the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1771, and laid before the Society on the 24th 
of the same month. 

** With regard to the several articles, taken sepa- 
rately, I own 1 am concerned to see that the great con- 
dition which ought to be the sine qua mm of parlia- 
mentary qualification, which ought to be the basis (as 
it assursdly will be the only support) of every barrier 
raised in defence of th^ constitution (I mean a dfcUtru- 
tioti iipofi oaih to shorten the dmration ofparUammtts), is 
reduced to^e fourth rank in the esteem of the society ; 
and even b that place, far from being insisted on with 
firmness and vehemence, seems to have been particn- 
lariy slighted in the expression. You shaUmdeavotir to 
rsttore anmud parliam§nts. Are these the terms which 
men who are in earnest make use of, when the talms 
reiptibliea is at stake ? I expected other language from 
Mr. Wilkes. Besides my objection in point of form, I 
^disapprove highly of the meaning of the fourth article 
as it stands. Whenever the question shall be seriously 
•agitated, I will endeavour (and if I live,, will assuredly 
attempt it) to convince the English nation, by argn- 
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ments, to my miderstandiDg unanswerable , that thej 
ought to insUt upon a triennial, and banish the idea of 

an anouid parliament I am ^convinced 

that, if shortening the duration of parliaments (which, 
in effeot, is keeping the representative under the rod 
of the constituent) be not made the basis of our new 
parliamentary jurisprudence, other checks or improve- 
ments signify nothing. On the contrary, if this be 
made the foundation, other measures may come in aid, 
and, as auxiliaries, be of considerable advantage. Lord 
Chatham's project, for instance, of increasing the num- 
ber of knights of shires, appears to me admirable . . 
• ••••• As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I 

am as much offended as any man at seeing so many of 
them under the direct influence of the Crown, or at the 
disposal of private persons. Yet I ojnm I have both 
doubts and. apprehensions in regard to the rettiedy yen 
propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with an unusual 
want of political intrepidity, when I honestly confess 
to you, that I am startled at the idea of so extensive an 
amputation. In the first place, I question the power, 
da jure, of the legislature to disfranchise a number of 
boron^s upon the general ground of improving the 
constitution.^ There cannot be a doctrine more fatal to 
the liberty and property we are contending for, than 
that which confounds the idea, of a stqtreme and an ar- 
hUrary legislature. I need not point out to you the 
fatal purposes to which it has been, and may be, ap- 
plied. If we are sincere in the political creed we pro- 
fess, there are many things which we ought to affirm 
cannot be done by King, Lords, and Commons. Among 
these I reckon the disfranchising of boroughs with a 
general view of improvement. I consider it as equiva- 
lent to robbing the parties concerned of- their freehold, 
of their birthright. I say, that, although this birth- 
right may be forfeited, or the exercise of it suspended 
in particular cases, it cannot be taken away by ^ gene- 
- ral law, for any real or pretended purpose of improving 
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th^ oODStitatioB. Sapposiag the attempt made, I am 
perauaded yoa pannot mean that either King, or Lords, 
should take an active part in it. A bill which only 
toaehes the representation of the people, must originate 
in the Honse of Commons. In the formatioii and mode 
of passing it, the exclvsiTe right of the Commona must 
be asserted as sompalonslj as in the case of a money 
bill. Now, Sir, I should be glad to know bj what kind 
of reasoning it can be provefl* that there is a power 
vested in the representatiye to destroy his immediate 
oonstitaent. From whence coold he possibly derive it 7 
A courtier, I know, will be ready to maintain the affir- 
mative. The doctrine suits him exactly, because it 
gives an nulimited operation to the inflaence of the 
erewn. Bat we, Mr. Wilkes, oaght to hold a different 
langaage. It is no answer to me to say, That the Bill, 
when it passes the Honse of Commons, is the act of 
the majority, and not the representatives of the parti- 
cnlar boronghs concerned, tf the majority can dis- 
franchise ten boronghs, why not twenty, why not the 
whole kingdom? Whyshoold not they make their own 
seats in parliament for life ? When the septennial act 
passed, the legislature did what, ipparently and palpa- 
bly, they had no power to do: bat they did more than 
people in general were aware of; they» in effect, dis- 
franchised the whole kingdom for foar years. 

"^ For argnment's sake, I will now suppose that the 
expediency of the measure, and the power of parlia- 
ment, are unquestionable. Still you wUl find an insnr- 
mountable difficulty in the execution. When all year 
instruments of amputation are prepared, when the no- 
happy patient lies bound at your feet without the pos- 
sibility of resistance, by what infallible rule will yoa 
direct the operation? When you propose to cot awsy 
the rotten parts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly 
sotmd? Are there any certain limits in fact or theory, 
to inform yoa at what point you must stop, at what 
.point the mortification ends ? To a man so capable of 
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observation and reflection as yoa are, it is unnecessary 
to say all that might be said npon the sabject. Be- 
sides that I approye highly of Lord Chatham's idea of 
infusing a portion of new htaUh into the cotistitution^ to 
enable it to bear its infirmities (a brilliant expression, 
and full of intrinsic wisdom) other reasons occur in 
persuading me to adopt it. I have no objection/' &c. 
The man who fairly and completely answers this 
argument shall have my thanks and my applause. My 
beart is already with bun. I am ready to be conTerted. 
I admire his morality, and would gladly subscribe to 
the articles of his faith. Grateful, as I am, to the good 
Being whose bounty has imparted to hue this reasoning 
intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionabl^ 
indebted to him from whose enlightened understanding 
another ray of knowledge communicates to mine. But 
neither should I think the mpst exalted faculties of the 
, human mind a gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any as- 
sistance in the improvement of them a subject of gra- 
titude to my fellow creature, if I were not satisfied, 
that, really, to inform the understanding, corrects and 
enlarges the heart. 

JUNIUS. 



C. aud C. Whitlingham, College House, Cliiswick. 
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